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lONATIUS  LiOYOLiA,  THB  CAgT-lRON  HAN. 

I^atius  Loyola  was  thirty  years  old  when, 
in  the  words  inscribed  over  the  door  of  his 
house,  he  “  gave  himself  to  God.”  Beneath 
the  same  roof  under  which  he  was  born,  he 
was  bom  again.  The  story  of  his  conversion 
is  as  strange  as  anything  in  his  wonderful  his¬ 
tory. 

When  in  that  old  Castle  in  the  Pyrenees 
it  was  told  in  chamber  and  hall  that  a 
man-child  was  born  into  the  world,  no  seer  or 
diviner  could  forecast  what  his  future  was  to 
be.  As  a  child  he  was  of  a  singular  beauty, 
which  no  doubt,  combined  with  his  rank,  led 
to  his  being  chosen  as  a  page  in  the  court  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  which  his  grace  of 
person  and  gayety  of  manners  made  him  an 
universal  favorite.  But  he  soon  developed 
higher  qualities.  Those  were  the  days  when 
every  man  of  any  position  in  Spain  was  train¬ 
ed  as  a  soldier.  The  war  of  the  Spaniard  and 
the  Moor,  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  eight 
hundred  years,  was  but  just  coming  to  an  end, 
for  it  was  only  the  very  year  after  Ignatius 
was  bom  that  witnessed  the  capture  of  Grana¬ 
da,  and  the  Cross  floating  in  place  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent  above  the  towers  of  the  Alhambra.  But 
Spain  had  other  enemies  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  the  profession  of  arms  was  still  the  path¬ 
way  to  glory.  Into  this  path  entered  the  young 
Ignatius,  and  soon  showed  a  courage  and  skiil 
beyond  his  years,  which  might  in  time  have 
made  him  the  “  Grand  Caphiin  ”  of  Spain,  if 
the  course  of  events  had  not  turned  him  into  a 
far  different  career.  But  while  he  w'as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  such  was  the  confidence  in  his  military 
ability,  that  he  was  chosen  for  the  defence  of 
Pampeluna,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Spain  which 
was  besieged  by  the  French.  He  defended  it 
bravely  but  without  success,  and  was  taken 
prisoner.  To  the  chagrin  felt  at  the  loss  of  the 
city,  was  added  a  mortifying  disaster  to  him¬ 
self,  for  he  was  wounded,  and  though  he  might 
not  die,  the  mark  of  his  wound  would  remain. 
So  keenly  did  he  feel  the  injury  to  his  hand¬ 
some  person,  that  he  had  himself  stretched 
upon  the  rack  that  his  shapely  limbs  might 
be  restored  to  their  former  proportions.  But 
this  heroic  treatment  was  not  more  successful 
than  his  defence  of  Pampeluna,  and  the  dash¬ 
ing  Spanish  soldier,  whose  manly  physique 
had  made  him  an  object  of  admiration  in 
camp  and  court,  had  before  him  the  prospect 
of  being  a  cripple  for  life.  Thus  deformed  as 
well  as  stung  by  defeat,  he  was  carried  back 
to  the  old  baronial  mansion  which  we  have 
just  been  to  visit. 

Man  proposes  but  God  disposes.  The  disas¬ 
ter  which  seemed  to  put  a  sudden  end  to  a  bril¬ 
liant  career,  only  turned  the  young  soldier  into 
one  that  was  far  greater.  For  months  he  lay 
upon  his  couch.  The  time  was  long.  To  be¬ 
guile  the  weary  hours,  he  took  to  the  reading 
of  books  of  knight  errantry,  which  were  for 
the  most  part  harrowing  tales  of  ladies  shut 
up  by  Bluebeards  in  grim  castles,  from  which 
they  were  rescued  by  the  prowess  of  gallant 
knights— tales  which,  however  childish  they 
may  seem  to  us,  formed  no  small  part  of  the 
literature  of  that  day,  and  took  the  fancy  of 
many  a  youth  whose  highest  ambition  was  to 
be  the  hero  of  a  tale  of  romance. 

At  length  these  vrere  exhausted,  and  as  in 
those  days  the  library  even  of  a  Spanish  castle 
was  somewhat  meagre,  nothing  could  be  found 
to  entertain  the  wounded  soldier  but  the  dull¬ 
est  of  all  reading,  the  Lives  of  the  Saints !  Ig¬ 
natius,  we  can  imagine,  took  them  in  hand 
with  but  a  languid  interest,  but  as  he  turned 
the  pages,  something  (taught  his  eye,  which 
began  to  brighten,  and  he  soon  found  in  the?e 
“Acta  Sanctorum  ”  a  fascination  greater  than 
in  all  the  tales  of  chivalry.  Knights  gave 
place  to  saints  and  martyrs,  who  in  their 
lives  of  self-denial  had  given  proof  of  a  far 
more  splendid  courage  than  was  ever  shown 
by  a  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle.  Often,  as 
he  read,  his  hand  dropped  by  his  side,  and  as 
he  leaned  back  uix)n  his  pillow,  and  looked  up 
at  the  canopy  over  his  couch  (the  same  which 
Is  still  shown  in  the  ancient  house),  he  saw 
things  in  a  new  light;  the  life  of  a  soldier, 
which  he  had  wished  to  live,  seemed  poor  and 
pitiful  in  a  world  where  there  was  so  much 
serious  work  to  be  done,  and  where  it  was  a 
thousand  times  better  to  be  saving  men  than 
to  be  killing  them.  Besides,  if  he  would  still 
be  a  warrior,  there  were  other  fields  of  conflict 
and  victory.  Those  were  days  in  which  there 
were  vrars  in  the  Church  as  well  as  in  the 
State;  and  not  only  Spain,  but  Rome,  bad 
need  of  brave  defenders.  So  ran  his  thoughts : 
while  he  was  musing  the  fire  burned,  and  he 
dreamed  of  what  might  be  wrought  for  the 
Faith.  With  such  an  inspiration  of  hope,  he 
renounced  his  former  life,  and  chose  a  religious 
in  place  of  a  military  career. 

Having  thus  taken  a  new  field  for  his  activ¬ 
ity,  he  set  himst'lf  to  prepare  for  it  by  a  rigid 
course  of  discipline.  He  who  would  conquer 
others  must  first  conquer  himself.  In  a  Span¬ 
iard  the  last  thing  to  l)e  subdued  is  “  Castilian 
pride,”  and  of  this  no  man  had  more  than 
Loyola,  which  he  now  set  himself  to  “  bring 
under  ”  in  the  same  heroic  temper  with  which 
he  had  once  had  his  body  stretched  upon  the 
rack.  He  subjected  himself  to  all  sorts  of  hu¬ 
miliations  ;  he  wore  the  vilest  raiment,  chang¬ 
ing  clothes  wdth  a  beggar ;  and  ate  the  most 
loathsome  food,  and  even  this  he,  the  proud 
Spaniard  that  he  was,  did  not  shrink  from  beg¬ 
ging  from  door  to  door. 

When  he  had  so  far  subdued  his  pride  that 
he  could  stoop  to  any  depth  of  humiliation,  he 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Monserrat,  a  serrated 
ridge  of  mountains  near  Barcelona,  where  on 
a  dizzy  height  stands  a  convent  built  in  honor 
of  a  famous  image  of  the  Virgin.  Within 
sight  of  this  he  lived  for  a  year  in  a  cave, 
where  he  lay  upon  the  ground,  as  if  he  were 
indeeti  but  a  worm  of  the  dust,  that  could  not 
be  too  abject  before  his  Maker.  It  was  during 
this  long  perio<l  of  solitary  meditation  that  he 
wrote  the  “  Spiritual  Exercises,”  which  were 
at  once  the  reflection  of  his  own  experience, 
and  were  to  be  the  guide  to  his  followers  to  all 
generations. 

Having  thus  prepared  himself  for  the  vows 
which  he  wished  to  take,  he  repaired  to  the 
shrine  of  the  Virgin  at  Monserrat,  before 
which  he  sixmt  a  whole  night  in  prayer. 
Here  he  placed  his  sword  reverently  upon  the 
altar,  in  token  that  he  laid  aside  all  his  mili¬ 
tary  dreams  and  ambitions.  And  then,  not 
only  benfling  on  his  knees  and  bowing  his 
head,  but  easting  hims<‘lf  with  his  face  to 
the  earth,  he  devoted  liimself  to  the  service 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  This  is  something 
which  a  Protestant  (who  knows  nothing  of 
the  feeling  ot  a  devout  Catholic)  cannot  un¬ 
derstand.  He  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
this  devotion  there  was  a  little  of  that  “senti¬ 
ment  ”  which  entered  into  the  heart  of  a  Span¬ 
ish  knight  for  the  high-born  lady  who  was  the 


object  of  his  adoration.  It  was  devotion  to  a  ' 
woman— which  always  kindles  a  certain  ardor  , 
in  a  manly  breast.  This  may  be  true,  but  be- 1 
yond  this  there  was  something  more.  The  | 
Virgin  was  not  only  a  woman,  but  the  type  of 
womanhood,  the  emblem  of  all  purity  and  | 
spiritual  grace,  the  one  perfect  being  to  be  j 
presented  to  human  devotion.  And  further  | 
still,  she  was  the  link  between  divinity  and 
humanity,  the  “mother  of  God,”  and  yet  a 
human  mother,  with  all  the  tenderness  that 
is  locked  up  in  the  maternal  breast.  A  suf¬ 
fering  mother,  too,  she  had  been,  the  Mater 
Dolorosa,  and  was  therefore  the  tenderest  and  i 
the  most  pitiful  of  all  that  ever  bent  over  suf¬ 
fering  childhood,  or  any  form  of  human  weak¬ 
ness,  looking  down  upon  us  with  her  great, 
tender  eyes,  in  whose  depths  there  was  an  in¬ 
finite  love,  an  infinite  pity.  And  yet  she  who  ; 
was  so  human,  was  enthroned  above,  the  Queen 
of  Heaven.  To  this  exalted  being,  parussima, 
sanctiHsima,  Ignatius,  bending  in  lowly  pros¬ 
tration,  offered  all  that  he  had  to  give— the  de¬ 
votion  of  his  heart  and  life.  As  he  laid  his 
sword  upon  her  altar,  he  vowed  to  be  a  soldier 
in  her  cause,  her  champion  and  defender.  How¬ 
ever  the  feeling  may  be  analyzed,  it  was  most 
real  and  powerful,  and  never  was  there  a  more  . 
determined  act  of  the  human  will.  Loyola  ■ 
was  a  man  of  iron,  yet  this  awful  vow  ruled 
him  with  absolute  dominion  through  the  whole 
of  life,  to  its  very  last  hour. 

That  this  “  act  of  devotion  ”  might  not  be 
mere  “  sentiment,”  but  serve  in  an  effective  ■ 
way,  Ignatius  had  been  medittitiug  great  proj¬ 
ects.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  of  a  new  Order 
that  should  be  more  efficient  than  any  ever  j 
before  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Church ;  j 
composed  of  men  who  should  be  trained  by  j 
the  severest  discipline,  till  there  was  no¬ 
thing  which  they  could  not  attempt  or  endure. 
While  brooding  over  his  plans,  he  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Jerusalem,  and  there,  says  Ste¬ 
phens,  they  “  assumed  a  coherent  form  as  he 
knelt  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  traced  the 
last  indelible  imprint  of  the  ascending  Re¬ 
deemer  of  mankind.  At  that  hallowed  spot 
had  ended  the  weary  way  ot  Him  who  had 
bowed  the  heavens,  and  come  down  to  execute 
on  earth  a  mission  of  unutterable  love  and 
matchless  self-denial ;  and  there  was  revealed 
to  the  prophetic  gaze  of  the  future  founder  of 
the  Order  of  Jesus  the  long  line  of  mission¬ 
aries,  who,  animated  by  his  example,  an  1  guid¬ 
ed  by  his  instructions,  should  proclaim  that 
holy  name  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun.” 

It  was  in  the  design  of  Loyola  to  establish  , 
his  new  Order  at  Jerusalem,  that  its  members  j 
might  go  forth  from  the  same  spot  from  which  ^ 
our  Lord  sent  forth  His  disciples :  but  to  this 
he  found  unexpected  obstacles,  not  so  much  in 
Moslem  fanaticism,  in  the  intolerance  of  the 
Turk,  as  in  the  jealousy  of  his  own  brethren, 
the  Franciscan  monks,  who  being  already  in  j 
the  holy  city,  assumed  the  right,  by  priority 
of  possession,  to  exclude  all  rivals  or  intruders. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Spain,  and  began  his 
studies  in  the  University  of  Alcala,  near  Mad¬ 
rid,  where  the  singularity  of  his  opinions,  and 
the  rigidness  of  his  discipline  subjected  him  to 
a  suspicion  of  heresy.  In  those  days  it  was  not 
a  light  thing  in  Spain  to  be  suspected,  for  sus¬ 
picion  was  quickly  followed  by  arrest;  the  ac¬ 
cused,  whether  guilty  or  innocent,  might  be 
seized  at  midnight  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon ; 
from  which  to  pass  to  the  stake.  This  would 
have  been  a  strange  reversion  of  the  course  of 
things,  which  might  have  changed  the  history 
of  Europe,  if  the  man  to  whom  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  to  owe  its  deliverance  from  the 
dangers  which  threatened  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  had  himself  perished 
by  the  Inquisition!  Such  might  have  been 
the  case  had  he  not  left  Alcala  for  Paris,  the 
city  which  is  hospitable  to  men  of  all  countries 
and  all  opinions,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
unmolested,  and  was  brought  in  contact  with 
the  men  whom  he  was  to  recruit  as  the  first 
members  of  his  order.  It  was  here  that  he  met 
Francis  Xavier,  a  young  and  brilliant  scholar, 
who,  though  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  was  a  French¬ 
man  in  his  love  of  gayety  and  pleasure,  which 
he  could  not  willinglj'  surrender  to  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  his  stern  and  almost  gloomy  country¬ 
man.  But  gradually  this  gay  scholar,  a  lover 
of  letters  and  yet  a  lover  of  the  world,  began 
to  feel  the  power  of  “  impressions  which  he 
could  neither  welcome  nor  avoid.”  The  issue 
is  thus  told : 

“  Whether  he  partook  of  the  frivolities  in  whieh  ho 
delif;htod,  or  in  the  disquisitions  in  whieh  ho  cxeelled, 
or  traeod  the  windings  of  the  Seine  through  the  forests 
whieh  then  lined  its  banks,  Ignatius  was  still  at  hand 
to  discuss  with  him  the  charms  of  society,  of  learning, 
or  of  nat\ire,  but  whatever  had  been  the  theme,  it  was 
still  clo.sed  by  the  awful  inquiry,  ‘  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?’ 

. .  ‘  In  the  unrelaxing  grasp  of  the  strong  man,  Xavier 
gradually  yielded  to  the  fascination.’  ” 

The  same  influence  drew  to  Loy’ola  a  few 
other  kindred  spirits,  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  in  all,  w-ho  bound  themselves  by  vows 
to  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the 
Church,  though  it  was  not  till  1.537  that  either 
he  or  Xavier  received  priests’  orders.  Even 
then  their  little  company  had  increased  to  but 
thirteen,  when  they  went  to  Rome  to  ask  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Holy  Father  to  found  a  new  or¬ 
der  for  the  defence  of  the  Church  and  the 
propagation  of  the  faith.  The  petition  was  for 
a  long  time  refused.  But  the  <langers  of  the 
Chureh  were  pressing:  the  Reformation  had 
swept  over  one-half  of  Europe,  and  might  soon 
sweep  over  the  other;  and  at  last,  in  1541,  the 
bull  was  issued  which  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  most  powerful  ndigious  order 
that  has  ever  existed  on  the  earth. 

Loyola  was  now  fifty  years  old ;  three-fourths 
of  his  life  was  gone,  but  the  object  for  which 
he  ha<l  wrought  for  twenty  years  was  attained  : 
he  had  founded  an  Order  which  should  be  a 
power  in  the  world  for  more  than  twenty  gen¬ 
erations.  And  now  as  he  stood  on  life’s  sum¬ 
mit,  he  might  well  feel  that  his  work  was 
done.  But  it  was  only  begun ;  all  the  past  was 
but  the  preparation  for  that  which  was  to 
come.  No  sooner  was  the  Order  established, 
than  he  was  ehosen  its  General.  Twice  he  re¬ 
fused,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  accept  the 
place  of  which  no  one  else  was  worthy.  From 
that  moment  he  was  an  uncrowned  king.  And 
when  he  took  the  power,  he  took  it  with  no 
trembling  hand ;  he  was  as  absolute  as  the 
Sultan  or  the  Czar.  For  sixteen  years  he 
wrought  in  it  with  the  tireless  energy  of  Na¬ 
poleon.  Few  kings  had  so  wi<le  a  dominion, 
for  as  the  Order  spread  rapidly,  it  soon  had 
branches  in  every  civilized,  and  in  almost  ev¬ 
ery  uncivilized  country,  with  all  which  he  was 
in  constant  correspontleuce;  so  that  it  might 
iiimost  be  saiil  of  him  in  his  Monastery  in 
Rome,  as  of  Philip  II.  in  tlie  Escorial,  that 
from  it“  he  ruled  two  hemispheres,”  and  ruled 
them  not  in  name,  but  in  reality,  for  of  all 
that  va.st  organization  he  was  the  centre  and 
the  soul.  There  was  not  a  Jesuit  missionary 
however  far  away,  in  India  or  China  or  Thibet, 


among  the  mountains  of  Asia,  or  on  the  East¬ 
ern  or  Western  Coast  of  South  America,  who 
did  not  feel  the  impress  of  that  mighty  will. 

In  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  (the  Jesuits),  Loyola  found  the  invalua¬ 
ble  benefit  of  his  military  education.  To  men 
of  high  spirit,  impatient  of  control,  there  is  no 
training  so  effective  as  that  of  the  profession 
of  arms.  It  curbs  the  most  fiery  energy,  as  it 
bids  even  courage  wait  upon  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  thus  compresses  the  explosive 
power  of  human  passion,  making  it  all  the 
more  terrible  and  destructive  when  it  bursts 
forth.  What  Ignatius  had  learned  as  a  Span¬ 
ish  soldier,  he  introduced  as  the  first  principle 
of  a  religious  order.  Though  its  object  was 
religious,  its  organization  was  military,  as 
much  as  that  of  any  regiment  in  the  armies  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  Its  head  was  not  a  mere 
priest  who  gave  fatherly  counsel,  but  a  gener¬ 
al,  w'ho  issued  his  commands,  and  the  first 
duty  of  every  member  of  the  order  was  abso¬ 
lute  obedience.  A  body  organized  on  this 
principle,  had  in  it  the  elements  of  tremendous 
power.  It  was  an  absolute  despotism,  direct¬ 
ed  by  one  imperious  will. 

By  reason  of  this  military  organization,  the^e  | 
was  an  es-prit  de  corpts  running  through  it  as  j 
through  the  rank  and  file  of  an  army.  This  j 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  had  been  j 
trained  to  arms,  who  saw  that  in  it  there  was  | 
room  for  feats  of  daring  as  stirring  as  those  in  j 
war.  Europe  was  already  plunged  in  a  great  j 
conflict  of  religions.  A  movement  from  the 
North,  which  was  likened  to  that  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  who  overwhelmed  the  Roman  Empire, 
threatened  to  sweep  away  the  ancient  faith. 
Not  in  hundreds  of  years  had  the  Church  been 
in  such  danger.  A  cry  of  alarm  rose  from  the 
foot  of  the  Apennines,  which  was  echoed  back 
from  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  roused  ■ 
every  loyal  Ciatholic  to  arms.  Such  men  found  | 
in  the  Order  of  Jesuits  the  organization  in  i 
which  they  could  unite  their  ardor  with  the 
greatest  effect.  It  drew  into  it  men  of  all  j 
ranks,  from  princes  and  nobles,  to  the  men  of  ! 
the  middle  class;  and  even  peasants,  with  the  | 
smallest  possible  education,  were  admitted  to  , 
serve  as  lay  brothers,  and  thus  help  to  rally 
the  common  people  to  allegiance  to  the  faith. 

While  thus  efficient  at  home,  the  order  of 
Jesuits  was  to  be  a  vast  Propaganda  abroad. 
It  was  to  furnish  the  apostles  that  should  ; 
carry  the  banner  of  the  Cross  to  the  ends  of  | 
the  earth.  Here  again  the  military  discipline  j 
was  the  secret  of  power.  It  anticipated  the  | 
hesitation  which  paralyzes  great  designs.  If  j 
a  member  received  orders  to  start  to-morrow  j 
morning  for  the  most  distant  part  of  the  globe, 
he  had  not  to  deliberate  a  moment : 

“  Not  his  to  ask  the  reason  why; 

His  but  to  do  or  die.” 

This  giving  up  of  one’s  self  to  such  extent  as  , 
forbade  even  clinging  to  his  home  and  coun-  . 
try,  was  the  nurse  of  all  the  virtues  that  are 
born  of  self-denial.  The  love  that  was  shut  | 
up  in  one  direction,  flowed  in  another;  and  i 
he  who  seemed  almost  without  natural  af-  ; 
fection,  might  prove  the  truest  and  tenderest 
of  friends  and  brothers.  Never  w’as  there  a 
deeper  well-spring  of  all  goodness  than  in  the 
heart  of  Francis  Xavier,  of  whom  Sir  James 
Stephens  says ; 

“  No  niivn,  howevor  al'jeet  his  condition,  disgusting 
his  maladies,  or  hateful  his  crimes,  ever  turned  to 
Xavier  without  learning  that  there  was  at  least  one 
human  heart  on  which  ho  could  repose  with  all  the 
confidence  of  a  brother’s  love.  To  his  eye  the  mean¬ 
est  and  the  lowest  reflected  the  image  of  Him  whom 
he  followed  and  adoied  ;  nor  did  ho  s\ipposo  that  he 
could  ever  serve  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  so  accept  ibly 
as  by  ministering  to  their  sorrows,  and  recalling  them 
into  the  way  ot  peace.” 

While  these  virtues  of  individuals  are  fully 
recognized,  yet  to  the  Order  itself  its  very  suc¬ 
cess  was  its  peril,  as  it  nursed  a  pfission  for 
power,  which  quickly  became  unscrupulous  in 
the  means  to  its  end.  Assuming  as  a  first 
princii)le  that  its  object  was  holy,  it  reasoned 
that  every  means  to  carry  it  out  w’as  legiti¬ 
mate.  From  being  a  power  in  the  Church,  it 
aspired  to  be  a  pow’er  in  the  Shite ;  in  political 
affairs;  and  while  it  sent  out  missionaries  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  it  sent  out  agents  of  a  very 
different  character,  who  w’ere  found  in  every 
court  in  Europe,  plotting,  intriguing,  and  per¬ 
secuting.  Its  zeal  was  greatest  in  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  heretics.  It  lighted  the  fires  of 
the  Autos-da-f»',  and  was  the  main  su|)port  of 
the  Inquisition.  It  soon  became  recognized 
as  the  most  deadly  enemy  of  liberty.  Not  con¬ 
tent  to  opi)ose  it  by  priestly  influence,  it  did 
not  hesitate  to  take  part  in  conspiracies,  in 
massacres  and  assassinations.  If  it  did  not 
instigate,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  connived  at,  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  ;  while  the  evidence  is  stiil  stronger  that 
it  aimed  the  dagger  at  the  heart  of  Henry  IV., 
the  best  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  fired  the 
shot  that  ende<l  the  life  of  William  of  Orange. 

What  the  Order  of  Jesuits  was  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  it  was  in  the  seventeenth  and 
the  eighteenth.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  that  a  Pope  (Clement  XIV.) 
who  issued  a  bull  to  suppress  it,  perished  by 
poison.  With  such  a  record  of  crime,  we  can 
hardly  condemn  as  too  strong  the  language  of 
Casteiar,  when,  standing  before  the  house  in 
which  Ignatius  Loyola  was  born,  he  .said  that 
“  beneath  that  roof  had  come  into  existtuice 
the  man  whose  influence  hail  been  more  fatal 
(fimesto)  than  that  of  any  other  man  who  had 
ever  lived  on  the  earth.” 

But  influence  is  one  thing,  and  character  is 
another.  The  motive  may  be  good,  even 
though  the  result  be  evil.  In  many  of  the 
elements  of  greatness,  Ignatius  Loyola  was 
one  of  the  greatest  of  men.  His  commanding 
presence  was  but  the  outward  indication  of  a 
nature  that  was  born  to  rule  mankind.  His 
power  came  in  part  from  his  unquestioning 
faith.  The  Spaniards  are  strong  believers, 
and  he  was  the  strongest.  The  greatest  mys¬ 
teries  did  not  perplex  him.  Even  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation  was  made  clear  to  him, 
not  only  by  faith,  but  by  sight,  for  in  one  of 
his  ecstasies  of  devotion  he  .miv  the  change  of 
the  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ!  After  this  nothing  could  stagger  him. 
The  mystery  of  the  Trinity  was  as  clear  as  any 
mathematical  proposition.  Indeed  the  great¬ 
er  the  natural  improbability  of  any  point  of 
the  creed,  the  greater  the  exercise  of  faith, 
and  the  more  undoubtingly  he  believed. 

However  unreasoniible  may  be  such  a  faith, 
no  one  can  fail  to  see  with  what  a  prodigious 
“  motive  power  ”  such  a  man  is  endowed.  In¬ 
stead  of  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  vagueness 
and  uncertainty,  he  has  solid  ground  under 
his  feet,  and  moves  forward  with  the  firm 
tread  of  a  soldier.  Such  was  the  j)ower  of 
Loyola  over  those  around  him,  who,  whatever 
degree  of  ability  or  learning  they  pos.sessed, 
were  over-borne  by  his  unquestioning  faith 
and  his  tremendous  will. 

Another  element  of  power  was  the  self-disci¬ 
pline  which  he  never  relaxed.  However  rigid 


was  that  which  he  exacted  of  others,  to  the 
same  he  subjected  himself.  Like  a  true  sol¬ 
dier,  he  led  the  w'ay  where  he  wished  them  to 
follow,  and  thus  gave  them  not  only  the  au¬ 
thority  of  his  command,  but  the  inspiration 
of  his  example. 

These  self-denials  he  carried  (as  we  believe) 
beyond  the  boumls  alike  of  reason  and  relig¬ 
ion.  He  denied  himself  not  only  every  indul¬ 
gence,  but  even  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  hu¬ 
man  society.  It  is  affirmed  (incredible  as  it 
may  seem)  that  “for  thirty  years  he  never 
once  looked  upon  the  female  countenance.” 
A  man  thus  deprived  of  every  form  of  domes¬ 
tic  life,  never  looking  in  the  face  of  mother 
or  sister,  must  become  to  some  extent  dehu¬ 
manized.  Not  so  did  our  Divine  Master,  who 
(lonely  as  He  was,  apart  from  other  men  as  He 
was  above  them)  still  felt  all  the  sw’oet  tender¬ 
ness  of  home,  which  drew  Him  to  Bethany  to 
comfort  Mary  and  Martha  concerning  their 
brother ;  and  w’ho,  so  far  from  shrinking  from 
the  face  of  woman,  did  not  turn  away  from 
her  in  any  depth  of  sorrow  or  of  sin  ;  who  suf¬ 
fered  the  penitent  Magdalen  to  kneel  at  His 
feet;  and  said  even  to  the  guilty,  “  Neither  do 
I  condemn  thee;  go  and  sin  no  more.” 

And  so  the  rule  of  implicit  obedience,  which 
is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Order,  may  be  carried 
to  an  extent  that  destroys  a  man’s  individual¬ 
ity,  till  he  is  no  longer  a  separate  being,  with 
the  power  of  free  will  and  free  action,  but  is 
simply  an  infinitesimal  part  of  a  tremendous 
machine,  w’hich  goes  on  with  its  terrible  work, 
grinding  and  crushing  at  once  human  intel¬ 
lect  and  human  affection.  So  much  as  this  in¬ 
deed  is  avow’ed  in  the  famous  maxim  “  Pe- 
rinde  ao  cadaver”  [that  one  may  become  like 
a  dead  body],  a  principle  which  reverses  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  God,  who  “  is  not  the 
God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living,”  and  de¬ 
mands  for  His  service  not  dead  bodies  but  liv¬ 
ing  souls. 

While  we  thus  dissent  from  the  principles  of 
the  Order  of  Jesuits,  we  have  no  wish  to  de¬ 
tract  from  the  real  greatness  of  its  founder,  or 
to  cast  a  shadow  on  his  immortal  name.  Never 
do  we  visit  Rome  without  going  to  the  Church 
of  the  Gt)su,  built  in  his  lionor,  where  his  bones 
rest  under  an  altar  with  the  simple  inscription 
Ad  majaram  Dei  (jlorinm,  words  which  express 
with  simple  majesty  the  one  object  for  which 
he  lived  and  died.  A  noble  epitaph  indeed, 
but  one  which  belongs  not  to  him  alone,  but 
which  might  be  inscribed  with  equal  fitness 
on  the  tablet  in  Westminster  Abbey  which 
rests  above  all  that  is  mortal  of  David  Living¬ 
stone;  or  on  the  headstone  that  marks  the 
grave  of  many  a  humble  missionary,  who  has 
chosen  the  part  of  an  exile  that  he  might  do 
good  to  his  poor  and  suffering  fellow-beings 
whom  he  never  knew.  All  these,  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  others,  seen  only  by  the  Omniscient 
eye,  are  truly  devoting  their  lives  “to  the 
greater  glory  of  God.” 

And  so  we  turn  away  from  this  majestic  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  admiration 
for  all  that  was  heroic  in  that  life  and  charac¬ 
ter,  yet  feeling  that  after  all,  the  Order  found¬ 
ed  by  I/natius  Loyola  is  based  on  false  prin¬ 
ciples,  which  make  it  far  more  potent  for  evil 
than  for  good.  The  Jesuit  system  is  founded 
on  the  Jesuit  creed,  both  of  which  are,  we  will 
not  say  inhuman,  but  certainly  n/)human  with¬ 
out  being  divine.  Fi'om  this  Soldier  Priest  we 
turn  to  the  Man  of  Galilee,  “  who  went  about 
doing  good,”  and  count  it  our  joy  and  crown, 
if  in  all  meekness  and  lowliness  we  may  follow 
in  His  steps.  H.  M.  F. 


THE  SECRET  OF  JOY. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Suppose  that  a  person  should  invite  you  to 
his  hou.se,  and  on  your  arrival  you  should  find 
the  window- shutters  closed,  and  the  house 
looking  as  if  [irepared  for  a  funeral.  You 
would  hardly  regard  yourself  as  a  welcome 
guest,  or  that  your  coming  gave  your  host  any 
pleasure.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  were  greet¬ 
ed  with  open  doors  and  lighted  apartments, 
a  hospitable  feast  and  smiling  faces,  you  would 
feel  yourself  instantly  at  home.  Now  in  every 
sincere,  healthy  Christian,  Jesus  Christ  Iwex. 
“Not  I,”  said  the  sunny-hearted  old  Paul, 
“but  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  That  was  the  se¬ 
cret  of  his  hai)piness.  Outwardly  the  home¬ 
less,  persecuted  Apostle  had  a  hard  lot;  but  a 
more  joyous  man  did  not  tread  the  globe. 
Never  a  whimper,  never  a  whine  of  complaint 
escapes  his  lips.  “Rejoice  in  the  Lord  al¬ 
ways,  and  again  I  say  rtyoice.”  Such  was  the 
jubilant  message  which  he  sent  from  Nero’s 
guard-house,  with  a  chain  clanking  from  his 
wrist. 

Ought  every  Christian  to  be  happy?  Yes; 
and  may  be  so  always,  provided  that  he  seeks 
in  the  right  quarter  for  his  joys.  Paul  was  too 
wise  to  command  us  to  rejoice  in  money,  for 
wealth  is  a  shifting  sand-bank  ;  or  in  health, 
for  it  is  a  variable  possession ;  or  in  the  society 
of  household  and  children,  who  may  be  snatch¬ 
ed  away’  at  any  time.  Our  joy,  to  be  solid, 
must  rest  on  something  immovable.  There  is 
but  one  such  permanent,  unchangeable  pos- 
se.ssion,  and  that  is  a  ioving  Saviour  dwelling 
l)erpetually  in  our  souls — a  Saviour  served  ev¬ 
ery  day. 

A  healthy  and  a  holy  joy  is  not  an  exalted 
rapture.  Mind  nor  body  could  not  stand  t'jie 
strain  of  a  continual  ecstasy.  I  have  observed 
that  those  people  who  live  on  moods  and 
frames,  who  are  shouting  to-day,  are  very  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  groaning  or  scolding  to-morrow.  A 
strung  bow  soon  loses  its  tension.  Even  spir¬ 
itual  exhilarations  are  apt  to  be  followed  by 
reactions  of  depression.  Just  as  soon  as  we 
hang  our  happiness,  even  our  religious  satis¬ 
faction,  on  circumstances  or  surroundings,  we 
go  up,  or  we  go  down  with  the  tide.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  of  our  joy  is  at  the  mercy  of  outside 
atmospheres.  But  if  an  indwelling,  strength¬ 
ening,  comforting,  gladdening  Saviour  be  «/- 
H  «iy.s  in  the  core  of  the  heart,  then  we  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  “  rejoice  evermore.” 

“  Do  you  expect  me  to  rejoice  when  either  a 
reverse  or  a  rogue  sweeps  away  my  property  ?  ” 
Y'es ;  because  poverty,  though  it  may  strip  us 
of  a  thousand  comforts,  does  not  strip  away 
Christ.  “Ain  I  to  rejoice  when  the  coffin  is 
borne  away  from  my  door  with  some  darling 
of  my  heart  in  it?”  Yes;  the  all-wise  Holy 
Spirit  ronsidered  even  such  severe  throes  of 
anguish  when  He  commands  us  to  “rejoice 
nlicdiii*.”  And  simjily  because  death  does  not 
carry  Christ  away.  Nay ;  we  may  have  a  more 
full  and  soul-filling  sweetness  of  His  pre.sence 
when  we  arc  threading  the  valleys  of  the 
“death-shade.”  “Sorrowfid,  yet  always  re¬ 
joicing ’’—that  was  the  Apostle’s  experience. 
It  was  whi  n  the  fig-tree  had  no  blossoms,  and 
the  vines  no  fruit,  and  the  stiill  no  herds,  that 
the  olden  prophet  exclaimed  “I  will  rejoice  in 
the  Lord,  and  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation.” 

Good  friends,  you  may  be  sure  of  this,  that 
God  never  sent  a  trial  so  bitter  that  a  genuine, 
Christ  filled  Christian  could  not  suck  some 


honey  out  of  it.  God  does  not  expect  us  to  be 
callous  under  trial,  or  ask  us  to  make  merry 
at  a  funeral.  But  away  down  deep  under  the 
tempest  of  trial.  He  offers  to  Implant  in  us  a 
calm,  sober  satisfaction— a  serene  sense  that 
whatever  He  does  is  right ;  a  sweet  sense  also 
of  Christ’s  presence,  and  a  delight  in  the  smile 
of  His  countenance.  This  joy  underlies  the 
griefs  of  life  and  the  disappointments,  just  as 
there  is  a  profound  peace  in  the  depths  of  the 
Atlantic,  while  hurricanes  are  tossing  its  sur¬ 
face  into  foam. 

Our  happiness  arises  from  ivhat  we  are,  not 
ichere  we  are.  If  we  take  Christ  at  His  word 
when  He  says  “  I  am  with  you  always,”  then 
wo  can  rejoice  in  Him  always.  That  kind  of 
joy  is  more  than  a  privilege;  it  is  a  duty. 
Our  Master  commands  us  to  rejoice  evermore ; 
to  be  wretched,  therefore,  is  a  sin.  It  dishon¬ 
ors  our  Lord,  as  every  act  of  disobedience 
does.  Spiritual  joy  is  a  sign  of  heart-health. 
Spiritual  depression  is  an  evidence  of  disease. 
When  a  baby  moans  and  frets  and  cries,  the 
mother  says  “ Something  is  wrong;  this  child 
is  not  well.”  Must  not  our  loving  Master,  who 
is  wiser  and  gentler  than  all  mothers,  regard 
us  as  disordered  and  out  of  harmony  with 
Him,  w’hen  we  become  sulky  or  morose,  com¬ 
plaining  and  wretched  ?  We  all  expect  to  be 
happy  when  we  reach  heaven.  Why  not  now  ? 
Why  parse  heaven  in  the  future  tense  so  per¬ 
versely  ?  It  is  a  state,  a  condition  of  soul  as 
well  as  a  locality.  The  possession  of  Christ  is 
the  beginning  of  heaven,  and  the  more  we 
have  ot  Him  here,  the  more  shall  we  have  of 
Him  up  yonder.  Those  who  open  every  door 
and  window  of  the  heart  to  Him,  will  find  the 
same  light  and  joy  streaming  in  which  shall 
constitute  the  bliss  of  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Wherefore,  “  again  I  say  rejoice!  ” 


(DurBooft  STatile, 


REVIEWS,  MAGAZINES,  &c. 

The  North  American  Revieiv  for  July  opens 
with  The  New  Party,  by  Henry  George,  which 
is  noteworthy  for  its  prophetic  spirit  and  firm 
convictions.  He  says  “  Our  present  treatment 
of  land  as  individual  iiroperty  can  only  be  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  w’here  it  is  not  questioned  or  dis¬ 
cussed.”  Observers  of  his  great  meetings 
“  must  see  that  an  idea  is  coming  to  the  front 
that  lays  hold  upon  the  strongest  of  political 
forces— the  religious  sentiment;  and  that  the 
‘  God  wills  it!  God  wills  it!  ’  of  a  new  crusade 
is  indeed  beginning  to  ring  forth.”  So,  then, 
the  scores  of  answers  to  Henry  George  have 
not  halted  the  march  of  his  mind  for  a  mo¬ 
ment.  Why  am  I  a  Free  Religionist?  is  a 
question  answen d  by  O.  B.  Frothingham.  His 
reasons  are  “  Because  I  secure  absolute  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  in  the  study  of  religious  liter¬ 
ature,  perfect  freedom  of  movement  among  all 
religious  phenomena,  a  pure  fellowship  of  re¬ 
ligious  intention  and  purpose,  a  frank  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  superiority  of  practical  morality 
to  dogma  even  of  the  most  liberal  descrip¬ 
tion.”  Was  John  Calvin  less  free  than  O.  B. ' 
Frothingham  ?  Have  not  these  soaring  eagles 
that  have  proudly  floated  in  the  atmosphere 
of  electric  lamps,  lost  their  power  of  flight  to 
the  spaces  of  the  fixed  stars  ?  Reading  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  produces  sad  smiles  over  the 
narrowness  of  minds  that  profess  to  be  broad ; 
and  it  is,  in  view  of  facts  of  which  the  world 
is  full,  positively  amusing  to  read  that  the 
President  of  the  Free  Religious  Association 
resigned  “  because  the  Association  could  not 
be  committed  to  any  plan  of  practical  labor. 
When  its  speculative  mission  is  completed,  if 
it  ever  is,  some  form  of  beneficence  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  adopted ;  but  it  will  be  compre¬ 
hensive,  human,  inclusive,  looking  to  the  gen 
eral  elevation  of  man.”  How  naive  is  that 
phrase  “  if  it  ever  is  ” !  Christian  charity  takes 
in  body,  mind,  and  soul,  the  individual  and  so¬ 
ciety,  the  dumb  brute,  the  present  and  future 
good  of  man.  How  positively  funny  to  be  as¬ 
sured  that  if  these  transcendentalists  ever  get 
done  talking,  they  will  adopt  a  plan  “compre¬ 
hensive,  human,  inclusive,  looking  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  elevation  of  man”!  In  the  meantime 
Christians  will  not  talk  so  loud  as  to  bo  deaf 
to  the  cry  of  sin  and  misery,  and  will  not  be 
too  transcendental  to  couple  the  pocketbook 
with  their  prayers.  Dion  Boucicault  on  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Press,  denounces  the 
press  for  the  sordidneas  of  its  character  in 
criticising  painters,  dramatists,  actors,  and 
singers,  and  for  misleading  the  public  to  find 
in  artists  what  the  newspaper  oracles  declare 
ought  to  be  found.  “Circumspection  for  one 
moment  will  reveal  to  any  thoughtful  mind 
the  justice  of  the  accusation  that  the  condition 
of  the  drama  and  the  stage  during  the  last  gen¬ 
eration  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse.  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  dramatist  and  composer  of 
music  have  been  trivial— a  little  above  the  en¬ 
tertainments  offered  by  a  booth  at  a  fair  or  a 
music-hall.”  For  all  which,  and  much  more, 
the  press  is  responsible.  Ignatius  Donnelly 
on  the  Shakespeare  Myth  promises  to  have  his 
book  proving  that  Francis  Bacon  deserves  the 
glory  of  Shakespeare,  in  the  printer’s  hands 
soon,  and  that  it  “  will  convince  the  world  that 
these  plays  are  the  most  marvellous  specimens 
of  ingenuity  and  mental  suppleness  and  adroit¬ 
ness,  to  say  nothing  of  genius,  power,  and  at¬ 
tainments,  ever  put  together  by  the  wit  of 
man.”  He  is  even  going  to  prove  “that  the 
moral  grandeur  of  Francis  Bacon  was  as  great 
as  his  intellectual  power.”  Alice  P.  Borth- 
wick  on  English  Women  as  a  Political  Force, 
describes  the  place  of  growing  responsibility 
assigned  them  in  England,  and  thinks  that  if 
women  had  a  more  recognized  position,  her 
faults— “the  trivialities,  the  petty  jealousies, 
the  spitefulness,  the  scandal-mongering,  the 
untruthfulness  —  would  all  disappear  before 
the  serious  work  of  life.”  E.  P.  Evans,  in  a 
note,  asserts  that  the  honor  of  first  formulat¬ 
ing  the  glacial  theory  belongs  not  to  Louis 
Agassiz,  but  to  Karl  Schimper,  and  that  Agas¬ 
siz  concealed  the  fact.  Such  an  accusation 
needs  the  strongest  iiroof. 

The  Methodist  Review  for  July  opens  with  an 
article  by  Dr.  Abel  Stevens  on  What  England 
is  Doing  in  India.  The  conclusion  from  a  long 
array  of  facts,  is  “  that  with  all  the  faults  of 
the  Indian  government,  Christian  England  is 
doing  a  good,  a  great,  a  sublime  work  ”  in  In¬ 
dia.  This  work  a  Christian  Hindoo  once  de¬ 
scribed  to  us,  and  urged  that  Christian  Ameri¬ 
ca  should  undertake  a  similar  work  in  the 
world.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Gallagher  on  the  High¬ 
er  Criticism,  shows  that  the  writings  of  the 
prophets  “  im|)ly  the  ancient  existence  of  what 
i  is  found  substantially  in  the  Pentateuch.” 
i  Itev.  Henry  Graham,  D.D.,  on  God  in  Human 
I  Consciousness,  conciudes  that  “if  we  insist 
I  that  all  the  metaphysical  difficulties  mu.st  be 
}  removed  before  knowledge  is  possible,  we 
I  shall  find  no  God,  but  rather  lose  the  Bible, 
the  beautiful  universe,  and  ourselves.”  The 
1  editorial  miscellany  is  good. 


The  Neto  Princeton  Review  opens  with  Cer¬ 
tain  Tendencies  in  Current  Literature,  by  R. 
W.  Gilder,  defending  the  blending  of  realism 
with  idealism  in  literature  and  art.  S.  G.  W. 
Benjamin  portrays  the  advances  of  American 
Art  since  the  Centennial.  He  says  “  Great  art 
must  proceed  from  a  great  people,  and  this  we 
are  not  yet.  Numerous,  powerful,  energetic, 
inventive,  we  are ;  but  greatness  implies  char¬ 
acter,  and  our  national  character  is  yet  to 
come.”  Rev.  S.  H.  Cobb  writes  against  the 
Theory  of  Prohibition  as  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  drink.  Arrows  will  be  sure  to  find 
their  way  into  the  joints  of  his  harness.  Henry 
Van  Dyke  notes  the  changes  made  by  Tenny¬ 
son  in  his  Palace  of  Art,  and  how  they  empha¬ 
size  the  moral  intended.  Prof.  T.  W.  Hunt  dis¬ 
cusses  the  essential  Conditions  of  Literary  Crit¬ 
icism,  and  the  extent  to  which  American  criti¬ 
cism  is  fulfilling  ■'those  conditions.  On  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  ethics  to  art  criti¬ 
cism,  he  quotes  Sainte-Beuve  with  approba¬ 
tion  :  “  The  first  consideration  with  us  is  not 
whether  we  are  pleased  with  a  work  of  art. 
What  we  seek  above  all  to  learn  is  whether  we 
were  right  in  being  pleased  with  it.”  In  the 
field  of  American  criticism,  he  sounds  a  hope¬ 
ful  note.  “  Craigquorn  ”  paints  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  ot  the  Minister’s  Factotum.  Isabel  F. 
Hapgood  translates  from  Count  Leo  Tolstoi’s 
Sebastopol  a  chapter  entitled  Sebastopol  in 
May.  It  is  a  powerful  chapter.  As  the  book 
containing  this  chapter  has  just  been  translat¬ 
ed  from  the  French  by  Frank  D.  Millet,  the 
curious  may  compare  the  translation  direct 
from  the  Russian,  and  that  from  the  French. 
The  differences  are  not  slight.  “  You  beast  ” 
in  one  version  becomes  “  you  good-for-no¬ 
thing  ”  in  the  other.  As  W.  D.  Howells,  in 
the  preface  to  Harper’s  edition  of  Sebastopol, 
prolongs  a  painful  note  of  pure  praise  of  the 
works  of  Tolstoi,  forgetful  of  Sainte-Beuve’s 
critical  canon  cited  above,  it  is  well  to  quote 
Mr.  Maurice  Thompson  in  The  New  York  In¬ 
dependent.  He  says  “Now  if  ‘Anna  Kareni¬ 
na  ’  and  ‘  Crime  and  Punishment  ’  are  not  bru¬ 
tal,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  dirty  creations,  I  can¬ 
not  distinguish  anj'thing  brutal,  coarse,  vul¬ 
gar,  and  dirty,  when  I  see  it.”  Mr.  Thompson 
lays  down  hard  lines  for  Mr.  Howells  when  he 
says  “Art  is  subject  to  the  censorship  of  moral 
judgment,  and  the  approval  of  a  work  of  art 
by  the  critic  must  include  approval  of  every¬ 
thing  discoverable  in  it.” 

The  Forum  for  July  opens  with  an  article  by 
Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  on  Henry  George’s  Mis¬ 
take  about  Land.  A  few  sentences  will  give 
the  gist  of  it :  “  The  rate  of  assessment  for 
taxes  is  usually  fixed  at  two-thirds  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  value.  Allowing  for  this,  the  actual  value 
of  all  land  in  the  United  States  owned  as  pri¬ 
vate  property  must  have  been  somewhat  less 
than  $10,0()0,0(K),(KM)  for  the  year  1880.  Count¬ 
ing  the  rent  on  this  land  at  four  per  cent.,  we 
have  less  than  $400,000,(K)0  per  annum,  making 
an  average  of  nearly  eight  dollars  for  each  in¬ 
habitant,  or  a  little  more  than  two  cents  per 
day.”  Very  little  indeed  compared  with  the 
anticipations  of  Mr.  George’s  theory.  “  Land 
has  increased  in  value  so  slowly  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  that  the  amount  of  rent  per 
inhabitant  has  increased  cfnly  from  one  and 
four-tenth  cents  per  day  to  two  and  one-fifth 
cents,  showing  that  land  has  absorbed  only 
one-eighteenth  of  the  increase  in  production 
through  the  use  of  machinery.”  He  charges 
George  with  neglecting  the  statistics  needed 
to  elucidate  the  question,  and  he  regards  capi¬ 
tal  as  throttling  land  property  instead  of  land 
throttling  capital  and  labor.  David  A.  Poe  on 
the  Position  of  Canada  prognosticates  the 
union  of  that  country  with  the  United  States, 
and  forecasts  the  “Anglo-Saxon  Bund,”  a  re¬ 
union  of  the  English-speaking  peoples,  which 
has  been  a  favorite  theme  of  recent  English 
writers.  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  has  a  “tu 
i/iw/ne  ”  answer  to  Prof.  Patton’s  question  Is 
Andover  Romanizing?  in  an  article  asking  Is 
Princeton  Humanizing?  He  suggests  that 
Prof.  Patton  should  carry  his  logic  to  the 
point  of  excluding  from  the  Westminster 
Standards  “all  ajniori  reasonings,  remote  de¬ 
ductions  from  biblical  proof-texts,  and  every 
form  and  degree  of  extra- biblical  opinion.” 
Park  Benjamin  on  the  Infliction  of  the  Death 
Penalty,  declares  that  the  adoption  of  electric¬ 
ity  as  the  instrument,  cannot  long  be  delayed. 
Rev.  J.  O.  S.  Huntington  gives  a  dark  picture 
of  Tenement-House  Morality  in  New  York, 
“where  manhood  is  brutalized,  womanhood 
dishonored,  childhood  poisoned  at  its  very 
source.”  He  pleads  for  the  destruction  of  the 
tenement-house  system.  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen 
Writes  of  the  Dangers  of  Unrestricted  Immi¬ 
gration,  and  says  “  there  are  indications  on  all 
hands  that  public  opinion  is  ripe  for  legisla¬ 
tion  tending  to  restrict  and  regulate  immigra¬ 
tion,”  and  that  the  great  majority  of  immi¬ 
grant  voters  “would  favor  a  law  having  such 
an  end  in  view.”  He  prognosticates  social  con¬ 
flagration  in  our  cities,  and  affirms  “  that  by 
slow  or  rafiid  degrees,  the  point  will  be  reach¬ 
ed  when  it  will  be  seriously  proposed  by  legis¬ 
lation,  to  despoil  the  prosperous  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  unprosperous.”  He  therefore  calls 
on  the  American  iieople  “  to  deal  with  the 
problem  while  it  is  capable  of  a  peaceful  solu¬ 
tion.” 

Spelling  for  May  is  No.  1  of  Volume  I.  of  a 
magazine  devoted  to  the  reform  of  English 
spelling,  which  it  declares  the  “  wurst  ”  there 
is,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  a  travel¬ 
ler  in  Russia  that  the  Russian  alphabet  is 
“worked  for  all  it  is  worth,”  and  despite  the 
alphabetical  efforts  of  the  Welsh  language. 
This  reform  is  supported  by  the  names  of 
many  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the 
country. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  for  July 
maintains  its  high  scientific  character. 

Babyhof)d  for  July  is  invaluable  to  parents 
taking  their  children  to  the  Summer  resorts. 

Aphobi.sms  of  the  Three  Threes.  By  Edward  Ow- 
iuL’B  'fownts.  Chicago :  C.  H.  Kerr  A  Co.  1887.  $1. 

Nine  business  and  professional  men  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  after  periodical  dining  at  a  restaurant, 
discuss  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  at  these  din¬ 
ners  become  aphoristic  in  their  wisdom.  These 
sparks  are  from  the  intellectual  fire  they  kin¬ 
dle,  and  many  of  them  are  very  bright. 
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THE  HISTORIC  RELATIONS  AND  INFLUENCE 
OF  HAMILTON  COLLEOE. 

Bj  T.  I.  XUiBwood,  D.D. 

The  history  of  our  Alma  Mater  has  been  too 
often  discoursed  upon  in  this  place  to  admit  of 
repetition;  and  yet  some  of  the  settings  of  that 
history — its  antecedents,  its  attendants,  its  results 
— may  not  be  without  interest.  They  may  appeal 
eq>eclally  to  those  who  love  not  only  the  College, 
but  all  this  beautiful  region,  and  the  historic  glory 
of  the  Empire  State. 

They  tell  us  that  this  became  the  Empire  State 
long  before  the  white  man  appeared,  and  surely 
the  people  who  made  it  such  may  claim  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reference.  Humanly  speaking,  there  would 
have  been  no  College  here  of  this  particular  type, 
but  for  the  peculiar  position  and  influence  of  the 
early  Indian  tribes.  They  drew  to  this  region  the 
special  notice  of  two  most  powerful  and  enlight¬ 
ened  nations  of  Europe,  and  elicited  the  interest 
of  Christian  philanthropists  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  They  were  supposed  to  hold  the  key  not 
only  to  the  political  supremacy  of  the  continent, 
but  also  to  the  moral  and  religious  enlightenment 
of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  The  question  lay  between 
a  French  and  an  English  rule,  and  between  a  Cath¬ 
olic  and  a  Protestant  faith,  and  the  coveted  alli¬ 
ance  of  the  Six  Nations  was  supposed  to  be  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  case. 

The  Important  influence  of  these  “Homans  of 
the  American  Continent”  upon  its  subsequent 
history,  was  a  favorite  theme  of  the  late  Horatio 
Seymour,  who  said  “No  great  history  of  our 
Ck>vemment  can  be  written  which  does  not  make 
the  State  of  New  York  its  central  point.  And  as 
this  truth  shall  be  impressed  upon  our  people,  not 
only  will  their  Interest  in  the  character  of  the 
Missionary  Kirkland  increase,  but  the  College  he 
founded  as  a  means  of  education  to  the  Indians  as 
well  as  to  the  white  man,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
memorial  of  a  race  which  at  one  time  held  despotic 
rule  over  a  r^ion  larger  than  the  territories  of 
France  and  Britain.  The  relationship  of  its  found¬ 
er  to  the  long  line  of  missionaries  who  for  a  century 
labored  with  savage  tribes  in  danger  and  suffering, 
will  always  give  a  sacredness  to  the  College.”  Is 
not  that  preparatory  work  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries  among  the  camp 
fires  of  the  Mohawk  Valley,  entitled  to  greater 
consideration  than  it  generally  receives  ?  Small 
as  their  success  seemed  to  be,  can  there  be  any 
doubt  that  their  influence  remained  as  a  kind  of 
subsoil,  into  which  Kirkland  cast  more  vital  germs 
at  a  later  day.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
mixtures  of  error  which  they  taught,  who  can  ques¬ 
tion  that  sincere  efforts  extending  over  three  gen¬ 
erations  of  men,  must  have  created  a  profounder 
sense  of  human  responsibility,  and  a  greater  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Supreme  ? 

And  I  would  trace  the  springs  of  character  still 
farther  back.  I  would  treat  with  real  respect 
those  sacred  legends  in  which  the  Indians  them¬ 
selves  traced  the  causes  of  their  superiority.  They 
believed  that  a  celestial  benefactor  had  come  and 
dwelt  among  the  Onondagas,  and  taught  them  use¬ 
ful  arts  and  noble  virtues ;  that  in  an  hour  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  them  and  the  neighboring  tribes,  he  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  mystic  white  canoe,  which  glided  over  the 
crystal  lake  and  through  the  azure  depths  of  the 
sky :  that  he  came  as  a  deliverer,  but  with  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  vicarious  sacrifice;  that  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  council-fire,  his  only  daughter  was 
smitten  down  by  a  swift  messenger  of  the  Great 
Spirit — a  fact  which  was  regarded  as  the  portent 
of  a  great  destiny ;  that  then  and  there,  through 
the  counsel  of  this  celestial  Hiawatha,  the  famous 
League  of  the  Iroquois  was  formed. 

A  people  who  thus  And  in  their  origin  something 
divine,  even  though  it  be  a  sacred  myth,  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  respect :  for  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
and  clearness  of  th^r  faith,  do  we  predict  the 
glory  of  their  achievements.  For  generations  the 
warriors  of  the  League  went  into  battle  plumed 
with  a  white  heron’s  feather,  as  a  memento  of  that 
dark-eyed  Iphigenia,  and  they  became  a  terror 
from  the  Northern  Lukes  to  the  Southern  Gulf. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  fierce,  even 
to  cruelty,  for  their  warfare  was  after  the  Indian 
fashion ;  and  yet  no  race  were  ever  more  faithful 
to  their  engagements,  or  more  generous  to  the 
unfortunate.  It  had  been  well  if  that  hospitality 
which  made  the  hunted  Tuscaroras  equal  sharers 
in  the  ir  heritage,  had  inspired  a  like  virtue  in 
those  who  afterward  became  possessors  of  the 
land.  It  had  been  well  if  the  generous  spirit  of 
the  Oneidas  in  setting  apart  a  district  not  twenty 
miles  from  here,  for  the  Stockbridges  and  other 
persecuted  tribes — a  district  which  even  in  my 
early  childhood  was  still  called  “  Brothertown  ” — it 
had  been  well,  I  say,  if  something  of  that  noble 
spirit  had  been  transmitted  to  those  who  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Indian  question  to-day.  The  Iroquois 
left  many^noble  examples  which  have  not  always 
been  followed  in  our  State.  They  were  the  true 
civil  service  reformers.  Their  public  officers  were 
never  enriched  by  their  sacred  trusts.  Their  legis¬ 
lators  were  never  bought  and  sold. 

After  the  labors  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  the 
Moravians  made  various  efforts  in  behalf  of  these 
New  York  Indians.  Several  years  before  Kirkland 
came,  David  Zeisberger  made  six  different  visits 
to  Onondaga,  twice  accompanied  by  Moravian 
Bishops.  He  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dwell 
among  them,  had  been  adopted  into  their  tribe, 
and  had  built  a  mission  house,  when  the  French 
war  thwarted  all  his  plans.  Friends  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  subsequently  made  some  effort,  but  it  was 
mainly  by  removing  the  Indian  children  to  more 
favorable  localities,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
Hampton  and  Carlisle.  Children  of  the  Oneidas 
and  Mohawks  were  placed  at  Albany,  and  at  Leba¬ 
non,  Conn.  A  larger  number  went  to  Stockbridge, 
Mass.,  where  between  1751-1755  we  And  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  charge  of  their  education.  Many  In¬ 
dian  families  removed  thither  with  their  sons  and 
daughters,  and  lands  were  assigned  for  their  use. 
But  when  friends  in  England  and  Scotland  had  be- 
gim  to  contribute  to  their  support,  and  Govern¬ 
ment  grants  were  made,  the  enterprise  became  at¬ 
tractive  to  corrupt  officials. 

It  seems  a  strange  fact  that  a  sordid  Indian 
agent  at  Stockbridge  should  have  become  the 
means  of  alienating  and  driving  away  the  Oneidas 
and  the  Mohawks,  and  thus  opening  the  way  to 
the  wiser  policy  of  educating  them  here  on  their 
own  soil.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the 
evolution  of  the  genus  Indian  agent  occurred  in 
the  19th  century,  and  that  he  is  a  growth  of  our 
Republican  institutions;  but  Edwards  has  left  a 
sketch  of  a  very  remarkable  specimen  who  lived 
and  flourished  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
No  modem  functionary  has  manipulated  the  affairs 
of  the  Pawnees  or  the  Sioux  with  more  consum¬ 
mate  skill  than  this  man  displayed.  He  packed 
the  Board  of  Advisers,  he  furnished  the  school 
supplies,  he  plotted  against  the  teachers  and  se¬ 
cured  their  places  for  his  kindred,  he  manipulated 
the  charity  funds  and  the  Government  stipend.  He 
proposed  for  himself  the  superintendency  of  the 
school,  named  his  wife  as  principal  of  the  girls’ 
department,  and  a  son  as  head  of  the  boys’  depart¬ 
ment,  and  another  son  as  usher  to  his  wife;  he 
placed  four  of  his  children  on  the  free  list  as  pu¬ 
pils,  paid  his  household  servants  from  the  public 
funds,  and  occupied  the  young  Oneidas  as  laborers 
on  his  private  farm,  till  at  length  the  Indians, 
outraged  by  his  conduct,  returned  hither  to  their 
homes,  and  many  of  the  Stockbridges  came  with 
them. 

Edwards’  portraiture  of  this  man  is  a  master¬ 
piece.  No  jar  of  spirits  ever  preserved  a  reptile  in 
more  hideous  iifelikeness,  no  drop  of  amber  ever 
revealed  the  head  and  wings  and  legs  of  a  venom¬ 
ous  Insect  more  clearly,  than  this  man  is  embalm¬ 
ed  in  this  monograph  of  the  great  theologian.  It 
is  significant,  perhaps,  that  it  was  in  the  midst  of 


his  struggles  with  this  poor  miscreant,  that  Ed¬ 
wards  wrote  his  treatise  on  Original  Sin. 

With  the  close  of  the  French  war  brighter  pros¬ 
pects  for  local  efforts  here,  together  with  the  ex¬ 
perience  at  Stockbridge,  turned  the  thoughts  of 
Christian  men  toward  a  mission  to  the  Senecas. 
Meanwhile  a  young  school-fellow  of  the  Indian 
youth  at  Lebanon,  became  inspired  with  a  desire 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  their  benighted  kindred. 
What  followed  is  familiar  to  all,  and  I  shall  not 
dwell  upon  it.  But  I  think  that  there  is  no  grand¬ 
er  picture  of  moral  heroism  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  than  was  presented  by  the  youthful  Kirk¬ 
land  as  he  left  Johnstown  on  a  Winter  morning  of 
1765  to  find  his  way  through  two  hundred  miles  of 
dense  forest,  that  he  might  enter  upon  a  life  of 
toil  and  privation  among  the  most  warlike  of  sav¬ 
age  tribes.  He  was  scarcely  twenty-four  years 
old ;  be  was  alone,  save  two  Indian  guides,  whose 
language  was  unknown ;  his  means  of  conveyance 
was  a  pair  of  snow  shoes,  and  his  path  only  the 
footprints  of  his  guides  on  the  untrodden  snow. 
His  earthly  possessions  were  borne  in  a  forty- 
pound  pack  upon  his  shoulders,  and  his  fare  was 
that  of  the  wild  Indian  on  the  trail.  That  lone 
traveller  on  snow  shoes  brought  with  him  the 
germ  and  potency  of  this  noble  Institution.  If  he 
did  not  largely  succeed  in  just  the  object  at  which 
he  aimed,  be  accomplished  a  much  broader  work. 
Like  Livingstone  and  Whitman,  he  was  destined 
to  subserve  the  great  ends  of  a  comprehensive, 
Christian  civilization.  His  influence  was  to  reach 
far  beyond  the  destiny  of  the  Indians.  As  preach¬ 
er  and  teacher,  diplomat,  chaplain,  statesman, 
philanthropist,  he  was  to  begin  a  work  here  which 
should  be  felt  by  the  State  and  the  nation  forever. 

But  a  single  decade  of  mission  work  had  passed 
when  war  again  broke  out,  and  it  was  now  between 
the  British  and  their  own  colonists.  Kirkland’s 
influence  won  over  the  Oneidas  to  the  Colonial 
cause;  but  with  their  friends  on  both  sides,  and 
with  the  hard  fate  of  foreseeing  their  own  down¬ 
fall  whichever  should  win,  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  tribes  were  divided,  and  that  the  League  of 
the  Iroquois  was  forever  broken. 

Kirkland  had  not  only  retained  the  confidence 
and  love  of  the  Oneidas,  and  especially  of  their 
renowned  chieftain,  but  by  distinguished  .services 
and  great  personal  magnetism,  he  had  won  the  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  champions  of  liberty,  including  Wash¬ 
ington.  Grants  of  land  were  made  to  him  both  by 
the  Indians  and  by  the  State.  For  “  Hamilton 
Oneida  Academy”  he  gave  the  land,  besides  other 
contributions;  he  secured  a  grant  from  Congress; 
he  brought  to  the  institution  the  name  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  while  his  friend 
Baron  Steuben  stood  as  godfather  to  the  Infant 
College,  and  laid  the  cornerstone.  No  Indian 
agent  ever  laid  his  mercenary  hand  on  this  enter¬ 
prise.  On  the  contrary,  it  received  the  generous 
sympathy  and  prayers  and  labors  of  Christian  men 
and  women  who  had  made  this  their  home,  and 
among  whom  I  am  proud  to  count  my  own  ances¬ 
tors. 

In  1812,  though  the  town  itself  was  but  twenty- 
five  years  old,  there  was  a  new  departure.  The 
Missionary  Academy  became  a  College.  It  was  a 
day  of  small  things  at  first,  though  men  of  mark¬ 
ed  ability  were  at  the  helm.  The  first  class  had 
but  two  graduates,  and  these  were  excused  from 
the  usual  orations  because  President  Backus,  al¬ 
ways  with  an  eye  to  the  ludicrous,  felt  that  in  any 
formal  Commencement  with  such  a  class,  he  would 
seem  “  like  a  fussy  old  hen  clucking  about  with 
two  chicks !”  That  little  brood  has  increased  and 
multiplied  until  it  now  numbers  thousands. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  sweep  of  these  seventy- 
five  years  of  history,  in  which  Hamilton  College 
has  borne  a  noble  part,  let  us  glance  at  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  as  it  appear¬ 
ed  in  1812.  Our  country  then  embraced  as  organ¬ 
ized  States  scarcely  more  than  the  Original  Thir¬ 
teen  Colonies.  Ohio  had  been  admitted  ten  years 
before,  and  a  year  later  all  the  vast  territory  lying 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
then  known  as  Louisiana,  had  been  ceded  to  us — 

I  may  say  urged  upon  us — by  Napoleon  I.  in  order 
to  prevent  its  seizure  by  the  hostile  fleets  of  Great 
Britain ;  Florida  and  the  Southern  portions  of  the 
Gulf  States  were  under  the  rule  of  Spain ;  Michi¬ 
gan  was  a  wilderness ;  and  Indiana  and  all  beyond 
it  an  almost  unbroken  prairie. 

Even  the  Empire  State  bore  all  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  frontier  life.  The  larger  portions  were  an 
unbroken  wilderness.  Even  Rochester  was  the 
merest  hamlet.  Railroads  were  unknown,  of 
course,  and  even  the  luxury  of  a  canal  boat.  The 
prevailing  domicile  of  the  new  settlements  was 
the  log  cabin,  and  the  roads  were  alternations  of 
the  corduroy  and  the  slough.  The  crops  were 
planted  in  the  spaces  between  sturdy  stumps  and 
charred  log  heaps.  The  atmosphere  was  often 
laden  with  the  smoke  of  burning  fallows,  and  the 
sounds  which  were  most  familiar  came  not  from 
the  rushing  train,  or  the  factory  whistle,  or  the 
weird  song  of  the  telegraph  wires,  but  from  the 
woodman’s  axe,  or  the  distant  music  of  the  cow 
bell.  The  one-sided  and  absurd  discourse  of  the 
telephone  was  yet  remotely  future ;  there  were  no 
photographs  or  daguerreotypes,  or  sewing  -  ma¬ 
chines  ;  there  was  not  even  a  luclfer  match.  Kero¬ 
sene  still  kept  its  secret  in  the  depths  of  the  earth ; 
whale  oil  was  a  brilliant  illuminator ;  the  tallow 
dip  was  the  common  resource. 

There  were  a  few  vigorous  Colleges  in  the  land, 
but  common  school  education  was  at  a  low  de¬ 
gree.  The  wayside  school  house,  generally  of 
logs,  the  large,  open  fire  place  which  almost  lit¬ 
erally  baked  the  children,  the  teacher  probably 
some  makeshift  who  wished  a  Winter’s  occupation, 
and  who  compensated  any  defects  in  ciphering  and 
grammar  with  increased  emphasis  of  the  ferule — 
these  were  the  features  of  the  so-called  district 
school. 

As  to  religious  advantages,  there  were  many 
communities  in  the  older  States  in  which  intelli¬ 
gent  men  and  women  worshipped  God  with  an 
earnestness  which  would  rebuke  these  easy  going 
times ;  but  in  most  new  settlements,  and  in  many 
hamlets  all  over  the  land,  the  Gospel  was  seldom 
heard.  No  general  home  missionary  effort  then 
carried  Christian  institutions  to  the  frontier,  and 
the  great  Sabbath-school  work  had  not  begun. 

All  Europe  at  that  time  was  involved  in  a  llfe- 
and-death  struggle  with  the  “  Man  of  Destiny.” 
The  conscription  and  the  press  gang  held  the 
youth  of  the  nations  under  relentless  tribute  for 
the  holocausts  of  war.  Central  States  like  Belgium 
were  turned  into  battle  fields.  Spain  had  been 
rent  by  the  Peninsular  War,  and  was  still  uncertain 
whether  her  own  Sovereign  or  a  Bonaparte  would 
hold  the  throne ;  wliile  the  Portugese  Prince  Re¬ 
gent  had  fled  to,  his  Brazilian  colonies  for  safety. 
Italy  and  Sardinia  were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
Napoleon,  and  .Austria,  in  spite  of  the  genius  of 
Metternich,  was  humbled  in  the  dust;  while  Greece 
and  all  Southwestern  Europe  lay  crushed  beneath 
the  heel  of  “  the  unspeakable  Turk.” 

As  to  West  Africa,  that  name  at  which  all  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  might  blush  for  shame,  its  miseries 
were  at  flood-tide.  The  slave  trade  which  had 
flourished  for  nearly  two  centuries,  had  just  receiv¬ 
ed  a  partial  check ;  but  the  broad  .Atlantic  still  wit- 
nesseti  the  horrors  of  the  “  middle  passage,”  slave 
factories  all  along  the  coast  stimulated  tribal  wars, 
and  the  whole  country-  was  a  scene  of  woe.  The 
Barbary  States  were  the  hiding-places  of  remorse¬ 
less  pirates,  while  the  great  areas  of  the  interior, 
under  the  vague  designation  of  Ethiopia,  were  as 
hidden  and  separate  from  this  world  of  ours,  as  the 
possible  inhabitants  of  the  planet  Saturn. 

India  was  held  with  precarious  tenure  by  a  sor¬ 
did  commercial  company,  which  now  oppressed 
its  heathen  subjects  without  remorse,  and  now  ca¬ 
tered  to  their  pagan  orgies  for  the  sake  of  gain. 
Infanticide,  the  suttee,  the  tyranny  of  caste,  the 
atrocities  of  the  Thugs,  remained  unchecked. 


while  on  the  Blue  Books  of  the  British  Parliament 
stood  a  decree  positively  forbidding  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  either  religion  or  education  among  tho 
Hindus. 

No  port  of  China  was  yet  open.  Japan  and 
Corea  were  still  barred  against  all  intercourse. 
The  dawn  of  Western  civilization  had  not  yet 
touched  Slam.  Australia  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  convict  colony.  Madagascar  was  little  known. 
The  Sandwich  Islands  had  not  yet  received  the 
light,  and  most  of  the  myriad  groups  of  the  South 
Pacific,  cursed  by  cannibalism,  lay  under  a  dark¬ 
ness  thick  as  that  of  primeval  chaos. 

But  while  such  was  the  condition  of  the  world 
up  to  the  time  when  this  College  entered  upon  its 
career,  that  very  period  seems  to  have  been  a 
general  daybreak  of  great  events.  In  our  own 
land  we  were  just  entering  upon  another  great  con¬ 
flict  with  Great  Britain.  We  had  won  our  inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  land ;  we  had  now  to  win  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  international  respect  upon  the  sea.  We 
hoped  to  gain  this  end  chiefly  by  land  victories  on 
the  Canadian  border,  but  there  we  failed.  We 
had  expected  little  from  our  navy,  but  there  we 
gained  success  and  renown.  We  really  had  no 
navy,  but  we  had  spirit  and  high  resolve,  and  that 
spirit  created  navies  on  the  sea  and  on  the  lakes, 
and  as  if  by  enchantment  it  became  incarnate  in 
such  heroes  as  Perry,  and  Decatur,  and  Hull,  and 
Balnbridge,  and  Lawrence.  After  three  years  “Old 
Hickory”  waved  a  parting  adieu  to  our  British 
friends  at  New  Orleans,  and  they  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  graver  conflicts  then  rife  in  Europe. 

Without  discussing  the  effects  of  the  war  upon 
our  national  development,  it  is  certain  that  great 
strides  of  advancement  soon  followed.  Four 
years  later,  by  exchanging  Texas,  w-hlch  had  been 
gained  as  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  we  se¬ 
cured  from  Spain  not  only  Florida  but  the  south¬ 
ern  portions  of  all  the  Gulf  States.  And  now  with 
our  merchant  marine  unembarrassed,  with  a  vir¬ 
tual  control  of  the  Southern  Gulf,  with  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  all  our  own,  with  the  Erie  Canal  opening,  not 
long  after,  communication  between  the  seaboard 
and  the  Great  Lakes,  we  rose  to  a  higher  national 
life,  and  the  gigantic  resources  of  the  land  were 
evoked  as  by  magic.  New  States  were  admitted 
in  quick  succession.  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Maine,  Missouri,  were  all 
admitted  between  1812  and  1821.  Our  rivers  as 
well  as  our  lakes  began  to  swarm  with  steamboats 
and  barges,  tens  of  thousands  of  immigrants,  at¬ 
tracted  by  our  thrift,  thronged  our  shores,  and 
along  all  our  thoroughfares  lines  of  white-covered 
emigrant  wagons  swept  toward  the  prairies  of  the 
West. 

During  the  very  3’ear  that  the  College  was  found¬ 
ed,  a  miner  of  Pittston,  Pa.,  sold  six  wagon  loads 
of  anthracite  coal  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  soon 
after  prosecuted  for  selling  useless  stones.  But 
Philadelphia  soon  learned  her  blunder,  and  the 
Keystone  State  began  to  give  promise  of  the  mar¬ 
vellous  mineral  resources  which  she  and  other 
States  have  since  developed.  Inventions  also 
sprang  from  the  fertile  Yankee  brain,  until  with¬ 
in  the  memory  of  living  men,  not  only  agricultural 
implements  and  every  kind  of  implements,  but  all 
the  appliances  of  life  have  been  revolutionized. 

But  beyond  our  borders  great  political  move¬ 
ments  were  astir  during  the  infancy  of  our  Col¬ 
lege. 

Up  to  the  j-ear  1808  Mexico  and  all  Central  and 
South  America  except  Brazil  and  the  Guianas,  had 
maintained  their  allegiance  to  Spain.  Though 
well  nigh  ruined  by  oppressive  exactions,  they  had 
been  held  by  a  peculiar  reverence  for  the  historic 
sceptre  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  But  when  In 
that  year  Napoleon  I.  usurped  the  throne  of  Spain 
for  his  brother  Joseph,  the  spell  was  broken.  The 
keynote  of  liberty  struck  by  a  Mexican  priest  and 
soldier,  echoed  through  State  after  State,  till  in 
the  short  space  of  twenty  years  the  power  of 
Spain  was  swept  from  the  continent,  and  the  world 
beheld  an  unbroken  line  of  republics  from  British 
Columbia  to  Patagonia. 

Napoleon,  though  the  embodiment  of  absolut¬ 
ism,  had  already  aggrandized  our  Republic  with 
all  Its  great  central  Territories,  because  he  could 
not  help  it ;  he  had  made  Brazil  a  constitutional 
empire  by  driving  the  Regent  of  Portugal  from  the 
Peninsula.  There  was  only  one  more  step  to  be 
taken,  and  that  was  reserved  for  his  nephew.  And 
when  Napoleon  III.,  seeking  to  emulate  his  uncle 
in  the  distribution  of  thrones  and  sceptres,  at¬ 
tempted  to  destroy  Republican  Mexico,  and  so  in¬ 
volved  the  Pope  and  his  Cardinals  in  his  schemes 
as  to  disgust  the  people,  and  lead  them  to  proclaim 
religious  as  well  as  political  liberty — when  this 
was  accomplished,  the  history  of  Napoleonlsm  in 
America  was  complete.  Base  as  were  its  designs 
from  first  to  last.  Its  results  have  been  among  the 
grandest  the  world  has  ever  known. 

I  said  that  1812  was  a  time  of  general  struggle 
and  achievement.  When  and  where  have  more 
momentous  Issues  been  presented  than  those 
which  moved  all  Europe  at  that  time  ?  During 
that  first  year  of  the  College,  its  instructors  and 
students  were  following  with  deepest  interest  the 
march  of  Napoleon’s  army  into  Russia.  As  the 
news  of  his  progress  came  slowly,  they  were  doubt¬ 
less  speculating  from  month  to  month  upon  the 
probable  results.  As  Winter  came,  the  disastrous 
retreat  occupied  their  thoughts.  Their  synapa- 
thies  for  the  suffering  soldiery  were  stirred,  while 
their  hearts  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  joy  of  all 
Europe  at  the  discomfiture  of  the  Despot.  For  the 
first  three  College  years  the  thrilling  tidings  came 
of  startling  changes  on  that  vast  chess-board  of 
the  nations,  till  at  Waterloo,  as  Victor  Hugo  puts 
it,  the  very  forces  of  nature  rose  against  the  de¬ 
mon  of  conquest,  and  the  long  nightmare  of  Europe 
was  ended. 

But  we  turn  from  the  achievements  of  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  to  far  nobler  movements  of  that  same  pe¬ 
riod,  and  those  which  more  Intimately  concern  us 
here  to-night.  The  century  had  opened  under  a 
cloud  of  religious  doubt.  In  Virginia  and  the 
neighboring  States  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Paine 
had  gained  large  currency  with  public  men  and 
with  the  youth  of  the  country  generally.  In  New 
England  so  unpopular  had  evangelical  truth  be¬ 
come  that  when  the  eloquent  Griffin  began  his 
work  in  Boston  in  1811,  men  of  culture,  though  at¬ 
tracted  by  his  power,  went,  like  Nlcodemus,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  took  back  seats,  and  turned  up 
their  collars  to  conceal  their  faces. 

But  just  about  that  time  a  new  spirit  came  over 
the  land ;  the  seed-sowing  of  Wesley  and  of  White- 
Held  had  begun  to  bear  fruit.  The  successes  of 
British  missionary  societies  had  awakened  pecu¬ 
liar  aspirations  in  the  breasts  of  j’oung  men  in  the 
New  England  colleges.  Henry  Obiklah  had  ap¬ 
peared  among  us  with  his  Macedonian  erj-  for  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  Palestine  calle<l  for  a  new  and 
holier  crusade.  India  loome<l  up  darkly  in  the 
distance,  and  Mills,  Judson,  Rice,  Newell,  Par¬ 
sons,  Goodell,  and  Tliurston,  rose  up  and  stood 
waiting  for  commissions.  I  need  not  say  that  at 
the  sight  of  such  an  array,  the  churches  laid  aside 
speculation,  aroused  from  their  indifference,  and 
entered  upon  a  new  and  aggressive  life.  Periods 
of  revival  followed  in  various  parts  of  the  land. 
.And  while  all  minds  and  hearts  were  being  ex¬ 
panded  in  knowledge  and  sympathy  toward  dis¬ 
tant  nations.  Home  Missionary  agencies  began  to 
plant  evangelical  churches  in  new  States  and  Ter¬ 
ritories,  until  now  this  grand  movement  has  swept 
across  the  continent.  On  every  mountain  side 
and  in  every  valley,  the  standards  of  the  truth  are 
raised.  Synods  and  Dioceses,  and  Conferences, 
and  Associations,  have  overlapperl  each  other  in 
the  common  work,  until  they  have  literally  pos¬ 
sessed  the  land.  When  some  one  asked  the  well 
known  communist,  Justus  Schwab,  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  prevalence  of 
Socialism,  he  said  at  once  with  a  vulgar  oath, 
“Them  -  Home  Missionary  Societies.”  He 


was  entirely  correct  in  his  judgment,  if  not  in  his 
syntax ;  for  with  these  churches  there  have  sprung 
up  schools  and  collies,  orphanages  and  asylums. 
Around  these  churches  have  gathered  Christian 
homes  and  orderly,  law-abiding  communities. 

Meanwhile  our  foreign  missionary  work,  with 
that  of  European  Societies,  has  taken  possession 
of  nearly  all  the  strategetlc  points  of  the  world. 
The  people  have  learned  more  of  the  races  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  the  ideas  of  human  brotherhood  have 
been  extended.  Every  subsidiary  form  of  philan¬ 
thropy  has  felt  the  influence.  Infanticide  and 
widow  burning  and  kindred  horrors  have  well  nigh 
disappeared.  The  cry  of  famine  in  whatever  land, 
now  stirs  universal  sympathy  and  calls  forth  help. 
The  slave  trade  even  of  the  Arab  and  the  Turk  has 
been  greatly  restricted.  More  has  been  done  in 
these  seventy  years  for  the  cause  of  human  eman¬ 
cipation,  than  in  all  the  previous  centuries  of  the 
world’s  history. 

What  marvellous  advancement  has  marked  the 
fifty  years’  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  in  every  humane 
impulse  and  enterprise  ?  The  last  five  or  six  decades 
have  presented  a  constant  series  of  reforms.  Im¬ 
prisonment  for  debt,  the  pillory,  the  galleys,  and 
the  inquisition  have  successively  disappeared. 
Great  reforms  have  appeared  in  the  care  of  the 
insane,  the  imbecile,  the  aged,  the  orphan,  and  the 
incurable,  and  in  the  prevention  of  crime,  and  of 
obscenity,  of  cruelty  to  children,  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  in  providing  fresh-air  funds  and  flower 
missions,  and  every  form  of  beneficence  which  can 
assuage  the  sorrows  and  miseries  of  the  world. 
Such  are  the  incidents  of  this  glorious  trend  of 
Christlikeness  and  Christlike  labor.  Buddhism 
may  try  to  steel  itself  against  the  woes  of  the 
world  bj'  a  determined  Indifference  to  pleasure  or 
pain ;  Asceticism  may  hide  itself  from  the  dreary 
spectacle,  and  bury  its  useless  talent ;  Mohammed¬ 
anism  maj’  comfort  itself  with  sensuous  pleasures, 
and  dismiss  the  thought  of  human  woe  with  the 
brief  formula  “It  is  fated”;  but  by  the  moral 
earnestness  of  this  world-wide  sweep  of  Christian 
philanthropy,  the  condition  of  mankind  has  already 
been  well  nigh  revolutionized. 

I  come  to  a  very  practical  question,  viz :  What 
have  been  the  place  and  influence  of  this  institu¬ 
tion  in  this  grand  march  of  the  century  ?  Tlie 
American  College  has  certainly  been  a  potent  and 
ennobling  factor  in  our  national  development,  and 
this,  I  take  it,  has  always  been  in  its  spirit  and  its 
alms,  a  typical  specimen  of  the  American  College 
as  distinguished  from  any  importations  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  propagandism. 

In  the  grand  arinj’  which  has  been  drilled  and 
mustered  here,  there  have  been  nearly  seven  hun¬ 
dred  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  Some  of  these  cast 
in  their  Influence  with  the  early  history  of  the 
country.  Others  are  still  in  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  day.  They  have  put  forth  their  hand  in 
the  pioneer  work  of  every  State.  Tlrey  have  been 
represented  in  the  great  cities  and  in  the  hamlets. 
Over  thirtj’  have  gone  to  proclaim  the  truth  in  be¬ 
nighted  lands.  Tliere  is  scarcely  a  great  mission 
field  in  the  world  where  the  direct  influence  of 
Hamilton  College  has  not  been  felt.  In  the  edu¬ 
cational  work  of  our  time  this  College  has  stretch¬ 
ed  forth  more  hands  than  Briaereus  could  boast,  in 
building  up  other  institutions  of  every  grade. 
Ninety  of  her  sons  have  been  College  Professors 
and  tutors ;  thirteen  College  Presidents ;  eighteen 
Professors  in  Theological  Seminaries;  sixteen. 
Normal-school  Principals  and  Professors ;  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  Principals  of  Academies  and 
High  schools. 

Teaching  has  become  a  noble  science,  and  among 
the  highest  in  Normal  school  training  Hamilton 
College  has  furnished  her  full  share.  They  tell  us 
that  the  real  omnipotence  of  our  time  is  in  the 
press,  and  four  score  editors  have  been  trained  in 
this  institution !  Seventy-six  phj’sicians  and  four 
hundred  and  sixty-four  lawyers  are  on  the  list. 
There  are  five  Governors  of  States,  twentj'-eight 
Supreme  Court  Judges,  twenty-five  State  Senators, 
twenti’-six  members  of  Congress. 

Honored  .sons  of  the  College  have  held  rank 
among  our  merchant  princes,  bankers,  railroad  di¬ 
rectors,  and  manufacturers.  They  have  been  pio¬ 
neers  in  countless  new  communities,  where  they 
have  helped  to  mold  all  our  social  and  political 
institutions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the  formative 
influence  of  Hamilton  has  fiot  been  felt  in  the 
growth  of  this  young  Republic.  In  wholesome 
legislation,  in  material  development,  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  education  and  social  elevation,  in  the 
extension  of  religion,  its  thousands  of  golden 
threads  may  be  traced  through  the  entire  warp 
and  woof  of  our  national  life. 

Of  one  particular  period  there  is  need  to  speak 
with  emphasis.  When  the  great  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  the  American  Union  came,  scores 
of  our  undergraduates  laid  aside  their  books  and 
took  up  the  sword,  and  there  were  not  a  few  of 
our  Alumni  who  loft  important  and  lucrative 
spheres  to  lead  regiments  and  divisions  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Not  only  in  the  ranks  of  the  armj’, 
but  through  the  press  and  in  legislative  assem¬ 
blies  and  in  various  official  trusts,  was  patriotic 
service  rendered.  In  the  pulpit  also,  as  well  as  In 
chairs  of  instruction,  the  College  was  represented 
by  no  uncertain  influence.  Tlie  Stars  and  Stripes 
were  often  spread  above  the  altars  of  our  church¬ 
es  when  the  newly-mustered  regiments  passed 
down  the  aisles  with  rhythmic  tread  to  receive 
a  pastor’s  parting  words.  I  know  that  I  voice  the 
feelings  of  others  when  I  say  that  I  have  no  proud¬ 
er  memory  than  the  fact  that  of  my  Rochester 
congregation,  over  a  hundred  and  twenty  young 
men  joined  the  army.  There  were  some  positions 
of  peculiar  responsibility  in  the  pulpit  at  that 
time,  particularly  in  Missouri  and  other  border 
States;  and  I  know  of  no  better  combination  of 
courage  and  tact  and  sanctified  common-sense, 
than  was  displayed  in  a  Presbyterian  pulpit  of  St. 
Louis  by  a  son  of  Hamilton  College. 

It  will  not  be  invidious  if  in  many  directions  we 
claim  preeminence  for  our  Alma  Mater.  In  the 
early  days  of  timid  counsels  in  relation  to  slavery, 
when  only  a  prophetic  few  realized  its  enormity 
or  had  the  courage  to  declare  their  convictions, 
among  the  foremost  of  the  few  was  Gerrit  Smith. 

In  the  pulpit  of  thirty  years  ago  there  were 
many  noble  figures,  but  if  we  consider  the  symme¬ 
try  and  lialance  of  moral  and  intellectual  gifts, 
the  rounded  completeness  of  fine  personality, 
depth,  and  honesty  of  conviction,  eloquent  moral 
earnestness,!  scarcely  know  a  peer  of  Albert  Barnes. 

I  have  spoken  of  Hamilton  men  as  found  in  va¬ 
rious  important  spheres — as  editors,  generals  in 
the  armj’,  governors  of  States,  senators  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  might  name  some,  at  least 
one,  who  has  filled  them  all. 

I  have  referred  to  the  hundreds  of  lawyers  whom 
tills  College  has  produced.  But  the  thorough 
training  of  lawj'ers  for  the  higher  walks  of  the 
profession  has  become  a  demand  of  the  times,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  other  college  has  furnish¬ 
ed  so  prominent  and  successful  an  educator  of  the 
legal  profession  as  our  Alma  Mater. 

In  the  intricate  and  diffljult  problems  of  bank¬ 
ing  and  national  finance,  few  have  won  higher  hon¬ 
or  at  the  national  capital  than  a  Hamilton  alumnus 
of  ray  own  class. 

When  this  College  was  founded  we  had  no  na¬ 
tional  literature.  Not  even  Irving  and  Cooper  had 
arisen.  We  are  proud  of  our  literature  now,  and 
you  can  scarcely  find  a  well  chosen  library  in 
which  at  least  one  son  of  Hamilton  is  not  repre¬ 
sented. 

I  spoke  of  the  grand  sweep  of  Home  Missions 
across  this  continent — the  multiplication  of  church¬ 
es  as  the  stars  of  heaven  from  ocean  to  ocean.  If 
you  seek  out  the  man,  of  whatever  denomination, 
who  has  done  most  to  organize  and  inspire  this 
great  work,  and  has  left  the  deepest  and  most 
lasting  impress  upon  the  religious  character  of 


the  great  West,  you  will  find  him  among  the  alum¬ 
ni  of  Hamilton  College.  And  of  that  great  organ¬ 
ized  agency  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  plant¬ 
ing  Christian  eolleges  all  over  the  land,  the  prime 
mover  was  also  a  son  of  Hamilton. 

I  shall  be  pardoned  for  these  references  if  they 
shall  lead  any  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  un¬ 
speakable  value  of  such  an  institution.  And  per¬ 
haps  most  of  all  are  they  to  be  honored  who  have 
trained  up  these  noble  sons.  To  them  we  ascribe 
not  only  honor  but  gratitude  and  love.  We  all 
rise  up  to  call  them  blessed. 

Turning  from  the  history  in  which  our  Alma 
Mater  has  borne  so  noble  a  part,  we  can  hardly 
forbear  to  cast  a  brief  glance  toward  our  unknown 
future.  The  next  seventy  five  years  must  be  very 
unlike  the  past.  We  are  full  of  hope,  if  our  duty 
be  fulfilled,  and  especially  if  the  same  great  princi¬ 
ples  continue  to  bear  sway  here.  But,  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  place  for  presumption.  The  idle  dream 
of  the  optimist  is  never  fulfilled.  There  can  be  no 
sustained  success  without  care  and  effort  and 
struggle.  There  can  be  no  safety  for  our  country 
or  for  the  cause  of  truth  without  eternal  vigilance. 

There  are  some  grave  problems  before  us,  or 
rather  before  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  certain,  for  one  thing,  that 
statesmen  and  political  economists  in  the  coming 
generations  will  have  to  deal  with  populations  far 
more  dense  than  those  of  the  past.  The  work  of 
the  past  seventy-five  years  has  been  comparatively 
easy  because  there  was  so  much  room  in  this  coun¬ 
try  of  ours.  But  even  twenty-five  years  from  now 
there  will  be  100,000,009  of  people  in  this  Republic. 
When  this  College  was  founded  our  total  popula¬ 
tion  was  about  8,000,000.  It  is  now  61,000,000,  and 
in  another  seventy-five  years  it  will  reach  300,000,- 
000.  The  civilizing  influences  of  modern  times 
tend  to  a  vast  increase  in  all  lands.  Since  the 
Anglo-Indian  Government  has  abolished  the  suttee 
and  Infanticide,  has  checked  the  devastations  of 
internecine  war,  of  famine,  of  infectious  disease, 
the  population  has  increased  even  to  an  alarming 
degree.  The  same  thing  would  have  been  felt  in 
Europe  but  for  the  outlet  of  emigration.  But  with 
a  great  increase  of  population  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  economic  conditions  of  socletj’  must 
undergo  important  changes ;  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  will  be  more  severe;  additional  strain  will 
bo  put  upon  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor; 
legislation  will  be  more  difficult;  Increased  dan¬ 
gers  to  social  order  will  arise.  All  this  need  not 
create  dark  and  pessimistic  forebodings :  but  it 
indicates  the  greatness  of  the  tasks  before  us,  and 
the  ever  increasing  need  of  just  such  enlightening 
and  conservative  influences  as  a  truly  Christian 
College  is  calculated  to  secure.  It  only  emphasizes 
the  fact,  that  just  the  kind  of  work  which  this  in¬ 
stitution  has  been  doing  for  three  generations 
must  be  redoubled  and  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  felt,  I  think,  not  only  bj’ 
Christian  men  but  by  all  close  observers,  that 
mere  knowledge  without  ethical  culture  can  never 
bring  anj’  kind  of  millennium. 

If  science  in  the  hands  of  the  masses  shall  only 
make  them  sharper;  only  teach  them  howto  adul¬ 
terate  the  food-supply,  and  mix  the  material  of  all 
fabrics,  and  make  every  handicraft  a  fraud ;  if 
chemistry  shall  onlj’  help  the  begrimed  anarchist 
to  compound  his  own  dynamite  and  fashion  his 
hand-grenade — till  every  public  and  private  resort 
of  men  shall  be  filled  with  unknown  terrors;  if 
eloquence  is  to  become  a  means  chiefly  of  firing 
the  mobs  of  the  “  Sand-lots,”  and  the  knowledge 
of  government  and  of  law  is  to  be  used  to  shield 
rascality  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  demons 
of  disorder ;  if  mere  knowledge,  that  fears  neither 
God  nor  man,  is  to  become  the  chief  hope  and  re¬ 
liance  of  this  country,  wo  are  lost.  No  conserva¬ 
tive  influence  will  control  the  surging  populations 
that  will  pour  over  the  continent;  the  Republic 
will  go  down,  and  there  will  settle  over  us  a  blacker 
night  than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  can  be  no  safety  for  our  country  without 
the  wide  spread  cultivation  of  individual  charac¬ 
ter,  and  there  can  be  no  true  character  which  is 
not  both  law-abiding  and  God-fearing.  If  there 
seem  to  be  worthy  exceptions  to  this  rule,  they 
are  men  and  women  who  are  living  upon  the  in¬ 
herited  cultus  of  a  Christian  ancestry.  The  real 
fruit  of  national  Godlessness  has  not  yet  been 
tried  among  us ;  It  was  tried  in  the  French  Reign 
of  Terror,  with  what  results  I  need  not  say. 

That  great  and  good  man  who  has  just  died, 
President  Hopkins,  was  never  more  oracularly  wise 
than  when  he  said  “  Character  transcends  knowl¬ 
edge.  Knowledge  is  Instrumental,  character  is  di¬ 
rective.  Knowledge  teaches  how  to  do,  character 
determines  what  we  shall  do.  It  is  a  man’s  deepest 
love,  and  will  determine  his  destiny.  The  highest 
form  of  benevolence  is  In  seeking  to  improve  char¬ 
acter.  This  is  the  object  of  missions.  It  was  the 
object  of  Christ.  The  Institution  that  does  most 
for  character  will  do  most  for  the  individual  and 
for  the  country.  Mere  instruction  without  forma¬ 
tive  influence  on  character  is  simply  a  trade.” 

Brethren  of  the  Alumni,  if  we  wish  to  project  a 
salutary  Influence  far  into  the  future  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  history,  where  can  wo  bettor  bestow  it  than 
upon  the  Christian  college,  and  upon  this  Chris¬ 
tian  college  ?  Here  a  filial  obligation  is  added  to 
every  other. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  may  tell  us  that  it  is  a 
“  fresh  water  college,”  and  I  pray  that  it  may  ever 
remain  fresh :  a  pure  fountain,  free  from  the 
brackishness  which  has  percolated  into  some  of 
the  old  universities  by  the  sea. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  the  best  interests  of  education 
demand  concentration  in  a  few  great  centres  with 
each  its  thousands  of  students  ?  I  do  not  believe 
it.  This  country  is  not  a  small  Island  like  Great 
Britain.  Our  motto  should  be  diffusion.  There 
are  scores  of  graduates  who  would  never  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  liberal  education  but  for  the  fact  that 
this  institution  was  just  here.  There  are  some  of 
us  who  began  to  be  educabnl  by  this  college  two 
generations  before  we  were  born,  and  thousands 
yet  unborn  will  feel  the  Influence  which  it  Is  now 
exerting  upon  the  sentiments  and  character  of  the 
people  in  all  the  region  round  about  it. 

Then  let  us  rally  around  the  college  with  our 
sympathy  and  our  support.  It  never  had  grander 
opportunities  than  now.  And  let  us  not  forget 
that  practical  help  is  always  the  best.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  annually  sing  its  praises  like  the 
old  colored  woman,  who  when  the  missionary  col¬ 
lection  was  taken,  devoutly  closed  her  eyes  and 
sang  lustily  “  Fly  abroad,  thou  miglity  Gospel.” 
We  can  do  a  better  thing,  and  let  us  do  it.  Mean¬ 
while  let  us  highly  resolve  that  this  institution, 
whose  foundations  were  so  nobly  laid,  and  which 
has  so  widely  blessed  the  world,  shall  never  per¬ 
ish,  never  decline,  and  never  break  its  faith  with 
God  or  man. 


PROORESS  DURING  VICTORIA’S  REIGN. 

Nor  are  the  beneficial  changes  of  the  last 
half  century  confined  to  the  masses.  Swearing 
and  duelling,  established  until  a  recent  date  al¬ 
most  as  institutions  of  the  country,  have  near¬ 
ly  disappeared  from  the  face  of  society  :  the 
first  a  gradual  change  ;  the  second  one  not  less 
sudden  than  it  was  marvellous,  and  one  happi¬ 
ly  not  followe<l  by  the  social  trespasses  which 
it  was  not  wholly  unreasonable  to  apprehend 
from  its  abolition.  Serious  as  opposed  to  idle 
life  has  become  a  reality,  and  a  great  reality, 
in  quarters  open  to  peculiar  temptation  ;  for 
example,  anaong  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
at  our  public  schools,  which  are  among  the 
most  marked  and  national  of  our  institutions. 
The  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church  have  been 
not  merely  improved,  but  transformed  ;  and 
have  greatly  enlarged  their  influence  during 
the  time  when  voluntary  and  Non-conforming 
effort,  within  their  province  and  beyond  it,  and 
most  of  all  in  Scotland,  has  achieved  its  noblest 
triumphs.  At  the  same  time,  the  disposition 
to  lay  bare  public  mischiefs  and  drag  them 


into  the  light  of  day,  which,  though  liable  to 
exaggeration,  has  perhaps  been  our  best  dis¬ 
tinction  among  the  nations,  has  become  more 
resolute  than  ever.  The  multiplication  and 
better  formation  of  the  institutions  of  benevo¬ 
lence  among  us  are  but  symptomatic  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  wider  and  deeper  change :  a  silent 
but  more  extensive  and  practical  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  great  Second  Commandment,  of 
the  duties  of  wealth  to  poverty,  of  strength  to 
weakness,  of  knowledge  to  ignorance — in  a 
word,  of  man  to  man.  The  sum  of  the  matter 
seems  to  be  that  upon  the  whole,  and  in  a  de¬ 
gree,  we  who  lived  fifty,  sixty,  seventy  years 
back,  and  are  living  now,  live  in  a  gentler  time. 
— W.  E.  Gladstone. 


NEW  DEPARTURES. 

Bear  Evangelist :  In  this  secluded  corner  of  the 
“Old  Colony”  by  the  sea,  shut  in  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  forest-covered  hills,  we  find  the 
same  uneventful  life  of  the  descendants  of  the 
pilgrims,  externally  and  socially  retaining  much 
of  ancestral  peculiarities,  we  did  thirty  years  ago 
when  we  met  here  Rev.  W.  E.  Knox,  D.D.,  and 
family,  whose  widow  has  given  your  readers  dur¬ 
ing  months  past  letters  so  full  of  interest.  He 
was  an  able  and  sound  preacher,  satisfied  with  the 
theology  and  fidelity  of  John  Knox  of  Scotch 
memory.  A  theological  student  from  Andover  of 
great  promise  is  here,  with  whom  we  have  had 
considerable  discussion,  deepening  the  impres¬ 
sion,  strong  before,  that  the  “new  departure” 
there  is  to  distinguish  that  “school  of  sacred 
learning  ”  for  the  future.  The  students  now  gen¬ 
erally  go  there  with  this  more  or  less  distindtly 
understood.  The  professors  and  trustees  are  in 
harmony  on  the  subject,  whatever  may  be  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Visitors.  The  resolution  is 
complete,  and  distinctly  announced,  and  it  only 
remains  to  wait  the  result  in  the  religious  life  and 
history  of  the  denomination  and  of  the  world. 

We  have  before  us  the  organ,  a  new  and  most 
useful  departure  in  journalism  affecting  directly 
material  Interests.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Warren  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  a  name  distinguished  in  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  has  recently  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
bi-weekly  journal  called  “  Modern  Life,”  whose 
beautifully  printed  pages  have  a  variety  of  excel¬ 
lent  reading,  but  whoise  special  feature  is  the  open 
secrets  of  the  profession  which  ho  so  ably  repre¬ 
sents,  respecting  health  and  disease,  preventives 
of  the  latter,  remedies,  recipes,  Ac.  Id  is  sure  to 
be  read,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  family.  The 
place  it  occupies  is  now,  having  Irnhind  it  the 
highest  medical  authority  of  the  “  regular  prac¬ 
tice.”  It  is  indeed  a  healthful  sign  of  progress, 
when  the  “  doctors  ”  are  willing  to  lift  the  l^wll- 
dering  mystery  imposed  b^-  classical  nomenclature 
and  studied  silence.  F.  C.  H. 

Manomet,  Mass.,  July  6,  1887. 


GREEK  LETTER  SOCIETIES. 

At  the  somi-ceatennlal  celebration  of  the  Am¬ 
herst  Chapter  of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Fraternity, 
June  28,  the  introductory  address  was  made  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Frederic  Dan  Huntington,  and  the  com¬ 
memorative  address  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Salter 
Storrs,  D.D.  The  address  by  Dr.  Storrs  is  rich  in 
thought  and  finished  in  style,  as  everything  from 
him  is.  It  has  been  published  in  The  Tribune, 
and  also  In  the  Springfield  Republican.  At  the 
dinner  speeches  were  made  by  President  Seelye, 
Mr.  George  Wm.  Curtis,  Mr.  Algernon  S.  Sullivan, 
Mr.  Joseph  H.  Choate,  and  a  number  of  others. 
President  Seelye’s  speech  was  on  “The  Relation 
of  Greek  Letter  Societies  to  College  Discipline.” 
He  said : 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  facts  in  the  case, 
must  judge  favorably  of  the  Greek-Letter  socie¬ 
ties  in  Amherst  College.  Without  a  doubt  they 
exercise  a  wholesome  energy  both  upon  their  in¬ 
dividual  members  and  upon  the  College.  Com¬ 
bination  is  strength,  whether  with  young  men  or 
old,  and  where  men  combine  for  good  ends,  better 
results  may  of  course  bo  looked  for  than  where 
the  same  ends  are  sought  by  individuals  alone. 

Now  the  aim  of  these  societies  is  certainly 
good.  They  are  not  formed  for  pleasure  simply, 
though  they  are  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources 
of  pleasure  in  a  student’s  college  life.  Their  first 
aim  is  the  improvement  of  their  members — im¬ 
provement  in  literary  culture  and  in  manly  char¬ 
acter.  They  are  all  of  them  literary  societies. 
An  effort  was  made  not  long  since  to  introduce 
among  us  a  new  society  with  prominently  social 
rather  than  literary  aims,  but  it  not  only  failed  to 
receive  the  requisite  assent  of  the  President  of 
the  College,  but  was  not  favored  by  any  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  the  students,  many  of  whom  stoutly 
opposed  it. 

'The  aim  of  these  societies  is,  I  say,  improve¬ 
ment  in  literary  culture  and  in  manly  character, 
and  this  aim  Is  reasonably  justified  by  the  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  not  accidental  that  the  foremost  men 
in  college,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  some  of  these  so¬ 
cieties.  'That  each  society  should  seek  for  Its 
membership  the  best  scholars,  the  best  writers 
and  speakers,  the  best  men  of  a  class,  shows  well 
where  its  strength  is  thought  to  lie.  A  student 
entering  one  of  these  societies  finds  a  healthy 
stimulus  in  the  repute  which  his  fraternity  shall 
share  from  his  successful  work.  The  rivalry  of 
individuals  loses  much  of  its  narrowness,  and  al¬ 
most  all  of  its  envy,  when  the  prize  which  the  in¬ 
dividual  seeks  is  valued  chiefly  lor  its  benefit  to 
the  fellowship  to  which  he  belongs.  Doubtless 
members  of  these  societies  often  remain  narrow¬ 
minded  and  laggard  in  the  race,  after  all  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  society  has  been  expended  upon 
them,  but  the  influence  is  a  broadening  and  quick¬ 
ening  one,  notwithstanding.  Under  its  power  the 
self-conceit  of  a  young  man  is  more  likely  to  give 
way  to  self-control  than  otherwise. 

One  of  the  happiest  features  of  the  society  life 
at  Amherst,  Introduced,  like  every  other,  by  your 
own  society,  fair  mother  of  us  all,  is  the  life  in 
the  chapter  houses.  There  is  no  better  resi¬ 
dences,  and  none  better  kept,  in  the  village  than 
these.  They  are  not  extravagant,  but  they  are 
neat  and  tasteful;  they  have  pleasant  grounds 
surrounding  them,  the  cost  of  rooms  in  them  is 
not  greater  than  the  average  cost  in  other  houses, 
and  they  not  only  furnish  the  students  occupying 
them  a  pleasant  home,  but  the  care  of  the  home 
and  its  surroundings  is  itself  a  culture. 

There  need  be  no  objection  to  these  societies  on 
account  of  their  secrecy.  The  secrecy  is  largely 
in  name ;  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  the  privacy 
proper  to  the  most  familiar  intercourse  of  families 
and  friends.  Treated  as  the  societies  are  among 
us,  and  occupying  the  ground  they  do,  no  mischief 
comes  from  their  secrecy.  Instead  of  promoting 
cliques  and  cabals,  in  point  of  fact  we  find  less  of 
these  than  the  history  of  the  College  shows  before 
the  societies  came.  'Phe  rivalry  between  them  is  a 
healthy  one,  and  is  conducted  openly  and  in  a 
manly  way. 

The  societies  must  give  back  to  the  College  the 
tone  they  have  first  received.  I  observe  that  good 
Dr.  McCosh  at  Princeton,  is  solicitous  about  their 
influence  there,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  in  any 
college  where  the  prevailing  life  is  true  and  earn¬ 
est,  tne  societies  fed  by  its  fountain  will  send  back 
bright  and  <iulckenlng  streams.  They  certainly 
give  gladness  and  refreshment  to  our  whole  col¬ 
lege  life  at  Amherst. 

If,  for  me,  having  my  name  enrolled  In  a  socie¬ 
ty  not  yet  crowned  with  the  laurels  of  fifty  years 
of  sucfi  a  history  as  is  represented  here  to-night, 
it  be  proper  to  make  a  suggestion  to  the  Amherst 
Chapter  of  the  Alpha  DelU  Phi,  I  beg  leave  to 
ask  wliether,  leading  all  our  history,  as  you  have 
so  honorably  done,  you  may  not  Introduce  an¬ 
other  now  departure,  in  the  endowment  of  frater¬ 
nity  scholarships  or  fellowships  for  advanced  stu¬ 
dents,  undergraduate  or  graduate?  Better,  I  think, 
than  any  other  large  expenditure  in  behalf  of  the 
.Society,  would  such  endowments  serve  both  the 
Society  and  the  College. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  for 
the  honor  done  mo,  and  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
the  invitation  to  be  present  at  these  festivities.  I 
accept  the  Invitation,  as  officially  given  to  the 
President  of  the  College,  and  1  gratefully  recog¬ 
nize,  in  behalf  of  the  College,  both  what  this  fra¬ 
ternity  has  already  done  In  making  its  history  so 
brilliant  with  illustrious  names,  and  what  it  is 
doing  to-day  in  adorning  and  strengthening  the 
College,  in  making  its  members  purer,  braver, 
truer  men,  and  in  using  its  increasing  power  for 
increasing  growth  in  all  that  is  honorable  and  of 
good  report.  1  look  upon  its  past  and  its  present 
as  tiie  bright  dawn  of  a  brighter  day. 


This  is  “  the  Word  of  the  Lord,”  not  for  the 
talented  and  educated  alone,  but  for  the  least 
and  the  weakest:  Scatter  the  seed  freely,  O 
worker  for  the  Master;  do  all  by  courage,  and 
day  by  day.  "Say  not  ye.  There  are  yet  four 
months,  and  then  cometb  harvest.”  The  time 
is  short! 
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THE  BAPTISM  OF  JESUS. 

The  Lessen:  Mattltew  Hi.  13-17. 

13.  Then  oometh  Jesus  from  Qslllee  to  Jordan  unto  John, 
to  be  baptised  of  blm. 

14.  But  John  forbckle  him,  saying.  I  have  need  to  bo  bap¬ 
tised  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to  me  1 

15.  And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  Suffer  it  to  be 
so  now :  for  thus  it  becometb  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness. 
Then  he  suffered  him. 

16.  And  Jesus,  when  he  was  baptised,  went  up  straight¬ 
way  out  of  the  water :  and  lo,  the  hesTens  were  opened 
unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  Ood  descending  like  a 
dove,  and  lighting  upon  him : 

17.  And  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying.  This  is  my  belov¬ 
ed  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  JUTTREBOE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text.  —  “This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.*'— "Matt.  iii.  17. 

We  come  in  our  study  to  a  stranffe  and 
thrillinK  picture,  the  baptism  of  the  Messiah 
by  His  forerunner  John,  who  was  not  only 
surprised  when  he  saw  Jesus  coming  to  him 
for  such  a  purpose,  but  at  first  he  “  forbade 
Him,”  that  is  he  refused  to  perform  an  act 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  wrong :  “  I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest  Thou 
to  me?  ” 

Jesus  has  now  reached  the  years  of  man¬ 
hood,  and  since  the  scene  in  the  Temple,  when 
He  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He  has  lived  in 
the  retirement  of  His  humble  home  in  Naza¬ 
reth.  But  now  the  divine  call  has  come  to 
Him,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit, 
whidh  was  to  His  consecrated  soul  an  irresist¬ 
ible  impulse.  He  leaves  Galileo  and  comes  to 
the  waters  of  the  Jordan  where  John  was  bap¬ 
tizing. 

Now  one  of  the  first  questions  which  will 
naturally  suggest  itself  to  our  minds,  is  How 
much  did  John  know  concerning  Jesus  at  this 
time  ?  Whether  he  was  personally  acquainted 
with  Him,  we  do  not  know,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  was,  so  that  he  recognized  Him  as  He 
approached.  Then  he  must  have  learned  from 
his  parents  the  wonderful  facts  in  connection 
with  the  Saviour’s  birth,  and  also  the  prophe¬ 
cies  of  the  Old  Testament  regarding  Him.  He 
knew  this,  but  when  we  read  his  own  testi¬ 
mony  in  John  i.  23,  “I  knew  Him  not,”  the 
meaning  is  that  he  did  not  know  Him  positive¬ 
ly  as  the  Messiah,  and  this  assurance  could 
only  be  gained  by  a  direct  voice  from  heaven, 
which  voice  came  to  him  after  the  baptism. 
And  yet  he  knew  the  fact  of  the  holy  character 
of  Jesus,  and  hence  as  a  sinner  he  shrank  from 
baptizing  the  sinless  One  with  the  baptism  un¬ 
to  repentance,  and  so  he  exclaims  “  I  have 
need  to  be  baptized  of  Thee,  and  comest  Thou 
to  me  ?  ” 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  question  regarding 
the  baptism  of  the  Saviour.  Why  was  He  bap¬ 
tized,  and  what  was  the  significance  of  this 
rite  as  reiated  to  His  mediatorial  work  ?  “And 
Jesus  answering,  said  unto  him.  Suffer  it  to 
be  so  now ;  for  thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness.”  Now  you  will  notice  in  teach¬ 
ing  your  scholars  these  points— 

1.  Jesus  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  John’s 
words,  that  it  was  more  fitting  that  the  sinner 
should  be  baptized  by  the  Holy  One,  that  is 
from  a  human  standpoint,  but  in  this  instance 
it  was  a  necessity  that  John  should  perform 
this  rite. 

2.  In  the  words  “Thus  it  becometh  us,” 
Jesus  declares  that  His  baptism  was  a  duty 
devolving  upon  John  as  weli  as  upon  Himself. 

3.  Jesus  could  not  be  baptized  “unto  re¬ 
pentance,”  for  He  was  sinless,  and  so  He  could 
not  repent.  He  needed  no  forgiveness,  and  no 
regeneration.  Why  then  was  He  baptized  ? 
Many  answers  have  been  given  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  which  we  need  not  quote,  but  I  would  call 
your  attention  to  these  three  facts : 

(1)  This  public  baptism  was  the  introduction 
to  His  sacred  work  as  the  Redeemer.  Some 
have  argued  that  in  this  hour  He  became  con¬ 
scious  for  the  first  time  of  His  divinity  and 
Messiahship,  but  this  cannot  be  true,  as  we 
know  from  the  words  before  His  baptism 
“  Thus  it  becometh  us  to  fulfil  all  righteous¬ 
ness  ”  (John  i.  31). 

(2)  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  made  Himself  one 
with  the  human  race,  “  born  of  a  woman,  made 
under  the  law,”  and  as  such  He  was  levilically 
unclean,  as  a  Jew,  and  so  “  being  in  all  points 
like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin,”  He  was  bap¬ 
tized  with  John’s  baptism,  and  thus  was  obedi¬ 
ent  to  the  law.  He  had  no  sins  to  confess,  and 
John  spoke  no  words  of  reproof  or  of  exhorta¬ 
tion,  it  was  a  silent  baptism  until  the  voice 
came  from  heaven.  “  Is  it  not  fit  that  the  King 
of  a  repentant  people  should  Himself  prepare 
their  way  ?  Is  He  not  identified  with  the  race 
that  He  comes  to  represent  ?  He  who  is  to  die 
for  it,  may  He  not  for  it  rei>ent,  and  bear  on 
His  heart  the  burden  of  its  morai  miseries  ? 
In  the  Mosaic  institutions  defilement  was  not 
confined  to  the  defiled  person ;  contact  with 
such  an  one  rendered  purification  necessary. 
Here  we  have  not  simple  contact  with  a  fallen 
race ;  there  is  the  most  absolute  union  with  it. 
This  mystery  is  the  very  basis  of  redemption, 
and  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  admit  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan,  than  in  the  garden  of 
Gethsemane  and  on  the  Cross.” 

(3)  In  this  humiliation  under  the  law,  Jesus 
became  “  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
the  Cross.”  His  baptism  symbolized  His  whole 
atoning  work,  and  from  that  hour  He  was  the 
chosen  Lamb  of  God,  dedicated  to  the  suffer¬ 
ings  and  death  embraced  in  the  atonement. 

Verse  16.  “And  Jesus,  when  He  was  baptized> 
went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water ;  and  lo, 
the  heavens  were  opened  unto  Him ;  and  He 
saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove, 
and  lighting  upon  Him.” 

“  Went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water,” 
that  is,  without  any  confession  of  sin  on  His 
part,  and  without  any  exhortation  from  John 

“The  heavens  were  opened.”  Shall  we  re¬ 
gard  this  as  poetical  language,  or  shall  we 
adopt  the  view  of  some  writers,  that  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  that  just  at  that  moment  the  heavens 
cleared  and  the  clouds  vanished  ?  To  those 
questions  the  answer  should  be  that  we  must 
either  accept  the  plain  meaning  of  the  words, 
and  believe  that  the  heavens  were  literally 
oi)ened,  revealing  to  the  Messiah  the  Father, 
or  we  ought  to  reject  the  whole  story  as  false. 
Did  not  the  martyr  Stephen  see  “  heaven  open¬ 
ed”?  (Acts  vii.  35,  36.)  And  is  it  not  easy 
then  to  believe  that  a  clear  vision  into  the 
eternal  world  was  given  to  Him  who  came 
from  the  Father  to  die  for  sinners  ?  The  hea¬ 
vens  were  opened  for  Him  as  a  strength  and  a 
divine  inspiration,  and  when  He  cried  on  Cal¬ 
vary  “  It  is  finished,”  with  His  pierced  hand 
He  threw  open  the  portals  of  heaven  for  all 
believers.  The  open  heavens  symbolize  the 
heart  of  God,  the  Father,  opened  for  ail  man¬ 
kind.  Luke  says  (iii.  21)  that  He  was  praying 
when  the  heavens  opened  above  Him,  and  so 
on  the  mountain  “as  He  prayed,”  He  was 
transfigured  before  the  three  Apostles.  It  is 
only  through  prayer  that  we  ever  have  heaven¬ 
ly  visions,  only  by  prayer  that  blessings  come 
into  our  lives  from  the  opened  heavens,  only 
in  prayer  that  we  are  transfigured  in  character 
and  become  Christlike. 

“And  He  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending 
like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  Him.”  Whether 
John  saw  the  heavens  opened  we  do  not  know, 
but  in  his  Gospel  he  testifies  that  he  saw  the 
descentof  the  Spirit,  and  by  this  was  confirmed 
in  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  Ood 
(John  i.  33,  34).  Not  only  did  the  Spirit  de¬ 
scend  like  a  dove,  but  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 


as  we  know  from  the  account  by  Luke,  who 
uses  the  words  “  in  bodily  shape  like  a  dove.”  j 
The  dove  was  a  symbol  of  the  perfect  gentle- ; 
ness,  harmlessness,  purity,  love,  and  fullness  I 
of  life  of  the  Saviour.  Here  we  have  the  mani- 1 
festation  of  the  Trinity,  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost :  “  the  Father  appointing 
and  sealing  the  Son  to  be  the  mediator ;  the 
Son  solemnly  accepting  the  designa'ion  and 
entering  upon  His  work ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
descending  on  Him,  as  through  His  mediation 
communicated  to  His  people,  to  apply  His  sal¬ 
vation  to  their  souls.” 

Verse  17.  “And  lo,  a  voice  from  heaven 
saying  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.”  Again  on  the  Mount  of  Trans¬ 
figuration,  this  divine  testimony  was  given 
(Mark  ix.  7).  Read  also  Psa.  ii.  7 ;  Isa.  xlii.  1-4, 
21;  Eph.  i.  6;  Col.  1. 13;  2  Pet.  i.  17. 

'This  designation  of  Jesus  as  the  only  beloved 
Son  of  God,  was  meant  as  a  revelation  to  John, 
that  he  might  know  for  a  certainty  that  the 
sinless  One  he  had  baptized  was  the  Messiah 
of  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  interpret  the 
words  “Son  of  God”  as  signifying  the  mes¬ 
senger  of  God,  or  “Son  ”  in  the  sense  of  teach¬ 
ing  mankind  the  truth  of  God’s  love.  Jesus 
was  the  great  teacher  of  the  world,  but  He  was 
more  than  this.  He  was  the  Son  of  God  who 
came  from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  who  “was 
in  the  beginning  with  God  and  was  God,”  and 
this  voice  from  heaven  attested  to  His  divine 
nature  and  to  His  miraculous  birth  (Matt.  i. 
20 ;  Luke  i.  35).  We  must  teach  our  scholars, 
and  impress  upon  their  minds,  the  importance 
of  the  truth  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus  Christ,  for 
when  you  disturb  this  fundamental  doctrine  of 
our  faith,  you  have  disturbed  the  whoie  struct¬ 
ure  of  Christianity.  If  He  was  not  “  very  God 
as  well  as  “  very  man,”  then  He  could  not 
atone  for  human  sin,  and  so  we  find,  as  a  fact 
of  history,  that  those  who  have  sought  to  take 
the  Crown  from  the  head  of  the  crucified  One, 
always  make  light  of  the  atonement  —  the 
Crown  and  the  Cross  of  Christ  are  linked  to¬ 
gether,  and  when  you  take  away  the  former, 
the  latter  has  no  significance.  And  in  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Christ  himself  to  His  eternal  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  Father,  as  John  x.  15:  “As  the  Fa¬ 
ther  knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I  the  Father.” 
John  xiv.  20:  “At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that 
I  am  IN  the  Father.”  John  xvi.  15 :  “All  things 
that  the  Father  hath  are  mine ;  therefore  said 
I,  that  He  shall  take  of  mine,  and  shall  shew 
it  unto  you.”  John  xvi.  28:  “I  came  forth 
from  the  Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world ; 
again  I  leave  the  world,  and  go  to  the  Father, 

“  I  and  my  Father  are  one.”  Ryle  says  “  The 
Father  declares  in  these  words  that  Jesus  is 
the  divine  Saviour,  sealed  and  appointed  from 
all  eternity  to  carry  out  the  work  of  redemp¬ 
tion.  He  proclaims  that  He  accepts  Him  as 
the  mediator  between  God  and  man.  He  seems 
to  publish  to  the  world  that  He  is  satisfied  with 
Him  as  the  propitiation,  the  substitute,  the 
ransom-payer  for  the  lost  family  of  Adam,  and 
the  Head  of  a  redeemed  people.  In  Him,  He 
sees  His  holy  law  magnified  and  made  honora¬ 
ble.  Through  Him,  He  can  be  just,  and  yet 
the  justifier  of  the  ungodly  (Rom.  iii.  26). 
And  it  is  a  thought  of  great  comfort  and  joy, 
that  when  we  are  born  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
divine  life,  we  become  one  with  the  Beloved 
Son,  members  of  His  body,  and  so  we  come 
into  sonshipand  heirship,  for  “  we  are  Christ’s, 
and  Christ  is  God’s  ”  (Eph.  i.  1,  5,  6).  And  so 
the  Father  is  well  pleased  with  us,  for  He  looks 
upon  us  through  the  Beloved ;  He  sees  aot  our 
sins,  but  the  righteousness  of  our  Substitute, 
and  we  live  every  day  under  His  benediction, 
when  we  abide  in  the  Vine. 

The  Father  thus  publicly  expressed  His 
satisfaction  in  the  mediatorial  work  of  Christ, 

In  whom  I  am  weil  pleased.”  It  should  be 
our  ambition  so  to  live,  and  so  to  work  as  God’s 
children,  that  at  last  He  will  say  “  Thou  hast 
been  faithful  over  a  few  things.”  We  cannot 
die  for  sinners,  but  we  can  tell  them  of  the  lov¬ 
ing  Saviour,  who  did  die  that  they  might  live, 
and  so  we  can  hasten  on  the  day  when  Jesus 
wiii  see  pf  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  be  satis¬ 
fied. 

BIBTHOAT  LETTERS  IN  THE  FRIHABT  CLASS. 

BY  WILLIAM  D.  PORTER. 

One  of  the  most  helpfui  influences  which  the 
primary  teacher  can  use,  to  impress  the  mind 
and  move  the  heart  of  a  child,  is  to  cali  at  the 
home  of  each  little  one,  whenever  the  birthday 
occurs  ;  or,  still  more  effective,  write  the  child 
a  special  birthday  letter.  Many  young  children 
have  never  received  a  letter  through  the  post- 
office,  addressed  to  themselves ;  and  such  a 
pleasing,  unexpected  event  is  a  memorable  epoch 
in  their  lives. 

Whenever  a  new  scholar  enters  my  Infant 
class,  I  send  to  the  parents  a  written  request 
■for  them  to  fill  up  the  blank  spaces  upon  a 
card,  which  goes  with  the  request,  asking  for 
the  full  name,  exact  residence,  and  the  date  of 
the  child’s  birth  ;  and  as  each  birthday  of  the 
children  comes  in  its  turn,  I  mail  a  letter  to  the 
individual  child,  so  carefully  addresseil  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  reach  the  one  for  whom  it  is  in¬ 
tended. 

No  two  of  these  letters  are  ever  just  alike, 
but  each  one  is  written  with  special  reference 
to  the  age  and  surroundings  of  the  child  ;  for, 
while  my  class  ranges  all  the  way  from  four 
up  to  eleven  years,  some  of  them  live  in  at¬ 
tractive  homes,  and  others  in  very  humble 
ones  ;  some  are  orphans  or  half-orphans,  some 
members  of  a  large  family  circle,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  one  is  found  having  neither  brother  nor 
sister ;  so  to  each  one  I  seek  to  give  what  is 
most  adapted  to  his  or  her  existing  need. 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  sent  some  days 
since  will  explain  itself  : 

“  My  dear  little  friend  Erma  :  This  is  your 
birthday.  J ust  seven  years  ago,  God  gave  you 
as  a  precious  gift  to  your  loving  parents,  and  I 
know  you  have  been  a  bright  sunbeam  in  your 
home  ever  since. 

“And  now,  on  this  happy  day,  what  can  you 
do  that  will  more  please  our  dear  Father  in 
Heaven  than  to  kneel  down  and  thank  Him  for 
His  promise  to  give  you  the  new  heart  for  which 
you  prayed?  And  because  you  meant  what 
you  said.  He  did  give  you  the  new  heart,  and 
has  washed  away  your  sins,  for  the  sake  of  Je¬ 
sus,  our  loving  Saviour.  So  He  will  bless  and 
keep  you  here,  and  bring  you  home  to  Heaven 
at  lash 

“.Vnd,  my  dear  little  Erma,  God  loves  you  far 
more  than  papa  or  mamma  ever  could.  He 
never  forgets  you  for  one  moment ;  loves  you, 
even  when  you  sometimes  do  wrong,  and  is  al¬ 
ways  waiting  to  forgive  whenever  you  are  truly 
sorry  and  ask  His  forgiveness. 

“Do  you  sometimes  feel  sad  and  troubled? 
Is  it  hard  to  be  always  like  Jesus,  and  obey  His 
commands?  Does  Satan  tempt  you  to  be  self¬ 
ish,  disobedient,  unkind?  Jesus  knows  it  all, 
and  will  both  help  and  comfort ;  and  when  you 
want  to  pray,  and  cannot  kneel  down  alone,  you 
can  say  in  your  heart  ‘Dear  Jesus,  help  me 
now,  for  I  need  you  ’ ;  and  be  sure  He  will  hear 
and  help.  Be  sure  and  read  some  verses  in  the 
blessed  Bible  every  day,  which  is  God’s  own 
letter,  telling  us  just  what  to  do ;  and  others 
will  see  that  you  are  a  little  child  Christian,  and 
even  your  example  may  lead  others  to  Christ, 
S6veral  months  since,  God  c&lled  your  deAr 
mother  home,  to  live  with  Him  forever  in  Hea¬ 
ven,  and  never  be  sick  any  more.  I  know  how 
much  you  miss  her.  You  go  into  her  room,  and 
do  not  see  the  sweet  face  nor  hear  the  loving 
voice  any  more.  But  mamma  is  very  near  her 
little  daughter  all  the  time ;  and  some  day  you 
will  see  her  again,  and  never  be  parted.  Be  a 
dear,  loving  child  to  papa,  who  is  so  very  lone¬ 
ly  now.  (Ibey  dear  grandmamma  and  auntie, 
and  be  a  little  mother  yourself  to  brother  and 
sister,  and  dear  little  baby  in  his  cradle  ;  and 
in  all  God  will  help  you. 

“  You  are  very  punctual  on  the  Sabbath,  lis¬ 


ten  attentively  when  I  speak,  remember  what  I 
teach,  answer  my  questions  so  promptly,  and 
all  this  gives  me  great  pleasure,  and  I  hope 
God  will  bless  you,  my  dear  little  Erma,  and 
give  you  a  very  happy  birthday.  Your  loving 
friend  and  teacher,  William  D.  Porter.” 

When  I  entered  the  class-room  the  next  Sun¬ 
day,  little  Erma  ran  up  to  me  and  said :  “  O 
Mr.  Porter  !  I  had  nine  presents  on  my  birth¬ 
day,  and  your  letter  was.  the  best  of  all.  Grand¬ 
mamma  read  it  to  me,  and  I  shall  keep  it  al¬ 
ways.” 

Was  not  this  ample  reward  for  the  time  given 
to  writing  that  letter,  and  will  it  not  impress 
my  future  teachings  more  than  ever,  upon  at 
least  one  little  heart  ?  Fellow  primary  work¬ 
ers,  cannot  you  do  likewise? — S.  S.  Times. 

ManF  Latent  Virtues. 

“Poo-Bah,”  in  the  opera  of  “The  Mikado,”  held 
every  office  in  his  province  except  that  of  Lord  High 
Executioner.  His  duties  were  as  varied  as  are  the 
medicinal  virtues  of  Drs.  Starkey  &  Palen’s  Compound 
Oxygen,  in  which  that  marvellous  life-austaininn  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  earth’s  atmosphere  is  latent  and  liberated 
for  the  inhalation  of  a  patient  by  a  very  simple  process. 
If  you  have  any  curiosity  to  know  the  remarkable  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  for  consump¬ 
tion  bronchitis,  rheumatism,  and  other  related  mala¬ 
dies  send  your  address  to  Drs.  Starkey  A  Palen,  1529 
Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  receive  their  inter¬ 
esting  pamphlet  free.  _ 


BROOKDALK  cottage,  Windham,  N.  Y.  In 

Uie  heart  of  the  Catskills,  eight  miles  from  Hunter. 
Rooms  large,  well  ventilated  and  furnished.  Pleasant 
piazza.  Large  yard.  Room  for  tennis  and  croquet.  Fresh 
milk  and  eggs.  Conveyances.  Accommodate  30.  Refer¬ 
ence-Rev.  O.  8.  Williams.  280  Second  street.  New  York  city. 
Address  L.  M.  SMITH  &  80N.S,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


For  Adults, 

For  Children, 


For  Both  Sexes. 


When  on  the  sultry  Summer’s  day 
The  sun  seems  scarce  a  mile  away; 

When  comes  Sick  Headache  to  oppress 
And  every  moment  brings  distress. 

Then  TARRANT’S  SKLTZiSR  proves  a  friend 
That  Druggists  all  can  recommend. 

T^LiORIDA  :  Its  Advantages  and  Drawbacks.” 

X’  For  the  above  candid  book  or  free  Information,  ad¬ 
dress  O.  M.  CROSBY,  the  author,  70  Park  Place,  New  York. 


“Disintierited!” 


A  new  and  very  striking  picture — a  photogravure. 

“ALL  SAINTS’  DAY,"  Bodenhausen, 

“  STRENSHAM  CHURCH,  ON  THE  AVON,” 

“  GOING  OUT  TO  THE  WRECK,” 

“ARRIVAL  OF  THE  PARDON  OF  ST.  ANNE.” 

“  FADING  DAY,”  James  A.  Grace, 
and  numerous  other  new  ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS, 
for  Home,  Bridal  Gifts,  and  all  uses. 

PAINTINGS,  MIRRORS,  W’INDOW  CORNICES.  The  best 
and  handsomest  PICTURE  FRAMES  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

REGILDING  now  In  season,  and  estimates  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  all  times. 

All  the  ROGERS’  GROUPS. 


JAMES  S.  EARLE  &  SONS, 

No.  816  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


IRIPORTANT  TO 

URGE  AND  SMALL  INVESTORS. 

TIE  EQUITABU  OIL  COHPAIT, 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS, 

Divided  Into  FIVE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  SHARES, 
par  value,  non-assrssable,  TWO  DOLLARS  EACH,  has  been 
and  now  Is  earning  large  monthly  dividends. 

THE  CENTRAL  TRUST  CO  OF  NEW  YORK  are  the 
Register,  Transfer,  and  Subscription  Agents. 
Application  tor  a  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  SHARES,  for  a 
short  time  only,  may  be  made  to 
THE  CENTRAL  TRUST  CO.  OF  NEW  YORK, 
Nassau  and  Pine  Streets. 

8.  L.  SIMPSON,  Banker,  64  and  66  Broadway,  New  York, 
where  fur  her  Information  may  be  had. 


CHEAP  TK1P8  TO  EUROPE 

VIA 

STATE  STEAMSHIP  CO., 

Sailing  between  New  York,  Glasgow  and  Belfast, 
with  through  tickets  to 
LIVERPOOL,  LONDON,  DUBLIN,  etc., 

AT  LOWEST  RATES. 

The  State  Steamship  Co.  offer  the  cheapest  rates  of  pass¬ 
age  of  any  line  crossing  the  Atlantic,  combining  good 
cabin  accommodations,  flue  Saloons,  and  good  bill  of  tare. 
Average  length  of  voyage  ten  days.  This  line  Is  specially 
patronized  by  Professional  Men,  Clergymen,  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Parties. 

FIRST  CABIN  SALOON . $35  to  $40 

EXCURSION  RATE . $63  to  $75 

For  further  Information  and  passage  contracts,  apply  to 

AUSTIN  BALDWIN  &  CO.,  53  Broadway. 


I^EATEST 

^E^t'ION 

THE  AGE 
eVeRY  FAMILY 
SHOULD  HAVE  IT 


h’A  EREDfl|<b  fs  CTS.PER  ® 

Stephen  F.whiT/w(  Jisojf 

l)AfEMTORS  Aj4D  SOLE  |4A|4UFR;s 
S.V/.COR.IPIf  fcMARKET  STS.^: 

*  PHiLADELP|-(|A  PA 


FAIRMOUNT  HOUSE,  Tannersville,  N.  Y. 

Elevation  2200  feet.  About  central  to  all  points  of  Interest. 
Accommodation  for  sixty.  Abundance  of  shade.  Postotflee, 
telegraph,  and  depot  near.  Fresh  eggs  and  milk  a  specialty. 
Reached  by  New  York  A  West  Shore,  Ulster  *  Delaware,  and 
Stony  Clove  Railroads.  References — C.  Muller,  29  Broad¬ 
way,  and  C.  Bear,  1300  Broadway,  New  York  city.  Address 
WM.  T.  WOODEN,  Tannersville,  N.  Y. _ 


Putt's  ' 
Chlorides 

^THE  HOUSEHOLD 

niSINFECTANT 

An  odorless,  colorless  liquid,  powerful,  efficient 
and  cheap.  Immediately  destroys  all  bad  odors, 
purifies  every  impure  spot  and  chemically  neutralizes 
a.1  inTections  and  disease-produidng  matter. 

INVALUABLE  in  the  sick  room.  Sold  by  Drug, 
gists  everywheta.  Quart  bottles  50  cents. 

Case  of  I  dozen  bottles,  $.1.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price  (or 
C.  O.  D.).  Delivered  free  anywhere  within  200  miles  of  New 
York.  HENRY  B.  PLATT,  36  Platt  Street,  New  York. 


TO  $8  A  DAY.  Samples  worth  fl.60,  fbk*. 
Lines  not  under  the  horse's  feet.  Write  to 
Brewstar  Saiety  Rein  Holder  Co.,  Holly,  Mick 


ir  A  FRIEND  INDEED,  ir 

I  deliberately  affirm,  without  other  reward  than  the  hope 
of  doing  good,  that  Dr.  Kennedy's  Favorite  Remedy  saved 
my  life.  In  the  Autumn  of  1884  I  took  a  severe  cold.  I 
suffered  pain  through  the  back,  groin,  and  kidneys.  I  sent 
for  a  physician,  who  pronounced  my  case  Gravel,  remark¬ 
ing  :  “  Mr.  Davis,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken,  you 
cannot  recover.”  In  this  crisis  a  friend  recommended 
Dr.  David  Kennedy’s  Favorite  Remedy,  and  I  began  using 
It,  leaving  off  all  other  medlclnee.  Shortly  I  exMrlenced 
a  decided  Improvement,  and  after  taking  only  two  bottles, 

I  considered  myself  completely  cured _ JOHN  DAVIS,  50 

Cottage  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  To  other  sufferers  It  Is 
only  necessary  to  say  that  Kennedy's  Favorite  Remedy  Is 
constantly  working  wonderful  cures  In  all  cases  of  diseases 
of  the  Blood,  Liver,  and  Kidneys. 

Di.  D.  Kennedy's  Favoiite  Beiedy. 

Bondout,  N.  T.  All  Druggists.  $1 ;  6  for  $5. 


BLOODGOOD  HOUSE. 


A  pleasant  and  healthful  resort,  situated  on  the  Catskill 
Mountains,  and  surrounded  by  magnifleent  mountain 
scenery,  1700  feet  above  tide  water.  Dry,  cool  atmosphere. 
No  malaria.  For  Information  address 

L.  W.  BLOODGOOD,  Hensonvllle,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WINDHAM  HOUSE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD  AMONG  THE  CATSKILLS.  Good  board, 
good  rooms,  fine  drives,  and  plenty  of  shade  can  be  had  at 
the  WINDHAM  HOUSE,  Windham,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 
For  further  particulars  address  proprietors, 

MUNOER  BROS. 


MOUNTAIN  SUMMIT  HOUSE, 

Tannersville.  N.  V. 

Elevation  2000  foot.  On  direct  road  through  Kaatorsklll 
Clove  to  Summer  resorts  on  the  Mountains.  Central  to  all 
points  of  interest.  Telegraph  and  postofflee  near.  Ten 
minutes  from  depot.  Address 

S.  8.  MULFOBD,  Tannersville.  N.  Y. 


TOWER  MOUNTAIN  HOUSE. 

Jewett  Heishts,  N.  Y. 

Beautifully  located  In  the  midst  of  the  Catskills.  Eleva 
tion  2200  feet.  Farm  supplies  table  with  fresh  vegetables 
and  milk.  Accommodates  100.  Splendid  wide  piazza. 
Lovely  views.  Double  parlors.  Large  grounds.  Good 
place  for  children.  Terms  reasonable.  References— R.  T 
Albertson,  309  Broadway.  F.  M.  Jaffray,  407  Broadway 
“  New  York  Evangelist,”  New  York  city.  Address 

EMMONS  POND,  as  above. 


SUMMIT  HOlfSE,  East  Windham,  N.  Y. 


Commands  one  of  the  grandest  views  In  the  Catskills 
including  Greene  Mountains,  Vt.,  White  Mountains,  N.  H. 
Berkshire  Hills,  Mass.  The  paradise  of  the  tourist.  House 
enlarged  and  newly  furnished.  Grand  new  dancing  hall 
next  door.  Billiard  parlor  and  croquet  ground.  Delightful 
drives.  Horses  and  carriages  always  ready.  First  class 
table.  Carriage  meets  train  at  Cairo  and  at  Hunter. 

Address  A.  LAMOREAU,  as  above. 


SOPER  PLACE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 

One  mile  east  of  the  village.  Each  room  has  floe  view  of 
mountain  scenery.  Plenty  of  large  trees,  giving  beautiful 
shade.  Drives  and  walks  can  be  enjoyed  In  great  variety, 
Mall  every  day.  AH  facilities  tor  sanitary  and  social  needs 
Route— West  Shore.  Stage  from  Hunter  or  Catskill.  Private 
conveyance  to  meet  train  If  desired. 

JOHN  SOPER,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


THE  SWITZERLAND. 

Orimn’s  Corners,  N.  Y., 

ABRAM  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 

New  house,  newly  furnished,  delightfully  situated  on 
elevated  ground.  Finest  view  In  the  village.  Piazza  154 
feet.  Accommodates  75.  Post  and  telegraph  facilities. 
Table  supplied  from  our  own  farm.  Terms  moderate— 
made  known  on  application. 


GLEN  COTTAGE. 

In  the  CnUkills. 

This  Summer  resort  accommodates  100  guests,  and  Is 
centrally  located  In  a  romantic  nelghborheod,  amidst 
beautiful  scenery  on  The  Si'Hiiit  of  the  Catskilu. 
Elevation  2500  feet.  In  the  vicinity  of  Hotel  Kaatersklll, 
Mountain  House,  Laurel  House,  Kaatersklll  Falls,  Haines' 
Falla,  and  Tannersville.  Address 

_ OWEN  GLENNON.  Haines  Falls.  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


VAN  LOAN’S  CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  GUIOE. 

Haps,  illustrations,  and  descriptions  of  95  of  the  best 
Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses ;  terms,  methods  of  access,  *c. 
Price,  40  cents.  “  Blrds-Eye  Map  from  New  York  to  Mon¬ 
treal,”  linen  back  with  or  without  rollers,  60  cents;  the 
same  In  sheet,  25  cents.  “  Distance  Map  among  the  Cats¬ 
kills,’  10  cents.  Prices  Include  postage. 

WALTON  VAN  LOAN,  catskill,  N.  Y. 


HOUSE, 

MT.  PLEASANT,  N.  Y.  Longyear  Postofflee. 

IN  THE  CATSKILL.  ROVNTAINS. 

Modern  built  house ;  enlarged  and  newly  furnished  since 
last  season.  Now  accommodates  125  guests.  Within  easy 
distance  of  Overlook  Mountain  House,  Grand  Hotel,  Hotel 
Kaatersklll,  and  all  points  of  Interest.  Boating,  Bathing, 
Fishing,  Hunting,  Croquet.  Horses  and  carriages.  Table 
first-class.  “Splendid  Piazza  accommodation.”  House 
less  than  one-eighth  of  a  mile  from  the  depot,  where  Tele¬ 
graph,  Post,  and  Express  are  situated.  Terms  moderate. 

Routes- all  rail  to  Mt.  Pleasant  via.  West  Shore  and 
Ulster  and  Delaware  railroads,  also  New  York  Central 
railroad  and  Hudson  River  boats.  Address 

VAN  COCKBURN,  Longyear  Postofflee,  N.  Y. 

References:  Dr.  M.  W.  Noxon,  28  West  5th  street.  New 
York  city;  J.  A.  Velser,  133  South  Oxford  street,  Brooklyn; 
Robert  A  Depew,  103  and  103  Murray  street.  New  York  city; 
and  THE  New  York  Evangelist. 


LOCKWOOD  HOUSE, 


Mt.  Pleasant,  N.  Y. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Catskills.  Accommodates  thirty. 
Light,  airy  rooms.  Beautiful  walks  and  drives.  Fishing, 
Hunting,  Bathing.  Within  easy  distance  of  all  points  of 
Interest.  First  class  table.  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Express 
near.  Free  transportation  for  guests  and  baggage  from 
Mt.  Pleosaut  depot  on  Ulster  and  Delaware  railroad. 
Address  8HERM  VN  LOCKWOOD,  The  Corners,  N  Y. 


CHURCHILL  HALL. 

S.  E.  CHURCHILL,  M.O.,  Owner  and  Proprietor. 

Stamfortl,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Circular  sent  on  application.  Lighted  with  gas,  steam 
heal,  hot  and  cold  water.  Electric  bells.  Entirely  outside 
of  thu  Hudson  Basin. 


P5KEKZE  LAWTvT. 


LAKE  STREET  HOUSE, 

STAMFORD,  N.  Y. 

Lake  Street  House  Is  beautifully  situated  at  the  western 
end  of  Stamford  village,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
surrounding  mountains, and  overlooking  Delaware  valley. 
Every  room  Is  so  located  that  a  fine  view  may  be  had. 
Extensive  piazza,  large  grounds  In  front  and  rear  of  house. 
Address  GEO.  H.  BANCROFT. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS. 


HUNTER  HOUSE,  Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

Now  open.  Accommodates  250.  Bowling,  billiards,  cro¬ 
quet,  tennis.  Barber  shop.  Plenty  of  shade.  Delightful 
walks  and  drives.  Five  minutes  from  depot.  Telegraph, 
express,  and  postofflee  close.  Three  churches.  Address 
M.  C.  VAN  PELT,  Hunter,  N.  Y. 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Catskills. 

BOGGEN’S  MOnNTAIIl  HOTEL. 


KASBROUCK  FARM  HOUSE,  Lake  Hill,  H.  V. 


B.  E.  HA8BROUCK,  PROPRIETOR. 

Four  and  a  half  miles  from  Mt.  Pleasant  Depot,  on  line 
of  Ulster  A  Delaware  Railroad.  Situated  at  base  of  Mt. 
Tobias,  overlooking  a  beautiful  valley.  In  view  of  Overlook 
Mountain  House,  and  facing  some  of  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Catskills.  All  points  of  Interest  easily  reached.  Plenty 
of  shade,  pure  cold  spring  water.  Post,  telegraph,  and 
express  easily  reached.  Two  churches  near  by.  Table 
supplied  with  produce  fresh  and  good  from  farm.  Abund¬ 
ance  of  milk,  chickens,  and  eggs.  Route:  New  York  Cen- 
tral  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  day  and  night  boats  to 
Rondout,  where  connections  are  made  with  Ulster  k  Dela¬ 
ware  Railroad ;  West  Shore  to  Kingston.  For  terms,  circu¬ 
lars,  and  reference,  address  as  above. 


Located  In  Hunter,  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills.  Near 
Hunter  Mountain,  Colonel’s  Chair,  and  Stony  Clove,  and 
accommodates  200  guests.  House  contains  every  modern 
improvement.  Gas,  electric  bells,  steam  heat,  baths,  en¬ 
closed  spring  beds  and  pure  hair  mattresses;  spacious 
halls  and  large  rooms;  pure  mountain  spring  water. 
Over  2,000  square  feet  of  piazza.  Neither  fogs,  malaria, 
nor  mosquitoes.  For  circulars  and  terms,  address 

8.  P.  VAN  LOAN,  Hunter,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 


THE  BONNIE  VIEW  HOUSE, 

Pine  Hill,  Ulster  Count j,  N.  T. 

THE  GEM  OF  THE  CATSKILIiJ. 

Elewatlon,  1780  feet. 

New  bouse,  three  stories  In  height.  Booms  large  and 
airy,  and  newly  furnished.  Beautiful  views  from  win¬ 
dows  and  verandas,  embracing  hill,  mountain,  valley, 
forest,  and  stream.  House  accommodatee  60  guests. 

Pine  Hill  la  “  The  Saratoga  of  the  Catskills." 

Address  WILSON  BERTRAND, 

Pine  HUI,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 


Mrs.  A4R0II  RiHKiEli.  Pr»priet$r,  Taniemille,  N.  T. 

Roggen’s  Mountain  (Home)  Hotel  Is  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortsbie  places  to  spend  the  Summer  that  can  be  found  In 
the  Catskills.  It  Is  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  Within  easy 
distance  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  Hotel  Kaatersklll. 
Laurel  House,  and  Kaatersklll  Falls,  Haines’  Falls.  Moun¬ 
tain  House.  Overlook,  Hunter,  Ac.  Telegraph,  telephone, 
livery,  billiards,  bowling  alley,  tennis,  croquet,  and  barber 
shop.  NO  RAR. 

Terms— 910  to  91&  a  week.  Special  ratee  to  famillee. 
Routes :  West  Shore  via  Kingston,  all  rail  to  Tannersville. 
Hudson  River  boats,  night  or  day,  via  Bondout  or  CatsklU. 


COE’S  HOTEL,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


Capacity  since  enlarging  one  hundred.  Located  in  “  The 
Gem  of  the  Catskills.”  Coe’s  Hotel  Is  reached  from  Hunter 
or  Cairo.  Six  miles  from  Mt.  Pisgah.  Splendid  scenery. 
Beautiful  walks  and  drives  Livery  In  connection.  Places 
of  Interest  easy  of  access.  Every  attention  and  oonvenlenoe. 
Churches  near.  Address  O.  R.  COE,  Windham,  N.  Y. 


MOUNTAIN  VIEW  fXRTTACE. 

Very  pleasantly  located  In  the  heart  of  the  Catskills. 
Elevation  2700  feet.  Two  miles  from  Railroad  Station. 
Beautiful  walks  and  drives.  All  principal  places  easily 
reached.  House  recently  enlarged.  Terms  moderste. 
Address  JOHN  J.  HAYNES.  TannersTlUe,  N.  Y. 


On  the  Catskill  Mountains- 


MEADOW  BROOK  HOUSE. 

A.  STIMPSON  HAYNES,  TannenviUe,  N.  T. 

"Meadow  Brook”  Is  situated  directly  at  the  foot  of 
Round  Top  and  Clum  Hill,  within  three  minutes  walk 
of  the  Tannersville  depot  of  the  Kaatersklll  Railroad. 
Every  point  of  Interest  In  the  Catskills  Is  easily  reached. 
Good  table,  splendid  teams,  and  large  grounds.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  first  rate  accommodation  in  the  house,  make 
“  Meadow  Brook  "  a  most  desirable  place  to  stay.  Terms 
very  moderate.  Address  as  above. 

UATSKILL  MOI  NTAINS. 


Hotel  Xja  !Roe, 

Phoenicia,  Ulster  County,  New  York. 

Location  one  of  the  most  healthful  In  the  Catskills,  at  an 
elevation  of  1300  feet.  One  mile  and  a  half  from  Phcenlcla 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Sheridan.  Trout  fishing,  bathing, 
rowing,  croquet,  music  and  dancing.  Large  grounds  and 
a  farm  in  connection  with  the  House,  from  which  will  bo 
drawn  supplies  of  fresh  milk,  cream,  eggs,  butter,  and 
vegetables.  Pure  spring  water.  Guests  will  be  met  at 
Phoenicia.  Ulster  and  Delaware  early  morning  train  stops 
at  the  House  on  Mondays,  giving  opportunity  for  breakfast, 
and  reaching  New  York  at  10.30  A.  M.  Routes :  all  rail  by 
West  Shore  via  Kingston ;  Albany  Day  Line  via  Bhlnebeok 
and  Rondout;  Bondout  line  of  steamers  via  Rondout  and 
Kingston;  New  York  Central  road  via  Rblnebeck. 

Refers  to  J.  A.  Offord,  office  of  “  New  York  Evangelist.” 

TKR.MH  REAMONARLK. 

Address  H.  D.  LA  ROE,  Proprietor,  Phcenlcla,  N.  Y. 


IN  THE  CATSKILLS. 

PRIVATE  BOARDING  HOUSE. 

Grounds  well  shaded,  and  rooms  all  large  and  airy. 
House  well  furnished,  and  good  table.  Church,  postofflee, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  near  by  bouse.  Aooommodallon 
for  30.  Reference — John  P.  Wessels,  81  Broad  street.  New 
York  city.  Address 

JACOB  BIEHLEB,  Griffins  Corners,  N.  Y. 

GLEN  WOOD  HOTEL, 

IN  THKCAT8KILL,  MOUNTAINS, 

Five  miles  west  of  Catskill  Village, on  the  main  turnpike 
to  Paloiivllle,  Tannersville,  and  Hunter.  New  building. 
Fine  springs.  Five  hundred  square  feet  of  piazza.  Bowl¬ 
ing,  Billiards,  Boating,  Fishing,  and  Bathing.  Board,  8* 
a  week.  There  is  no  place  In  the  Catskills  of  like  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  same  money.  Good  stable  room.  Parlies  are 
met  at  Catskill.  Address 

V.  BBAM80N,  Box  74,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


ALPINE  HALL,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Now  open.  Postofflee,  ^wllng,  and  Billiards  on  prem¬ 
ises.  B.  R.  station  and  Telegraph  two  minutes  from  house. 
Address  ISAAC  HaLLENBECK.  Proprietor, 

_ Haines  Falls,  Greene  county,  N.  Y. 

ORCHARD  GROVE  HOUSE,  Hensonvilic,  Greene  Co.,  I.  T. 

DAVIS  Ac  MARTINDALB,  Proprietors. 

Elevation,  1700  feet.  House  newly  furnished  and  under 
new  management.  Fine  shade.  Mall,  Telegraph,  Church, 
and  Stores  close  at  hand.  Few  miles  from  Round  Top, 
Black  Dome,  Black  Head,  Plsgab,  Jcc.  Terms  moderate, 
and  made  known  on  application. 


CATSKILL  MOUNTAIN  COTTAGE,  Tanners- 
vtlle.  Greene  Co  ,  N  Y.  Now  open  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  guests ;  centrally  located  to  all  points  of  Interest; 
first  class  tables ;  plenty  fresh  milk  and  cream ;  pure  cold 
spring  water ;  sanitary  arrangements  In  perfect  order.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  MORRIS  LESTER,  Tannersville,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  WILBUR  HOUSES. 

IN  THE  CATNKILLN.  Blewation  1800  foot. 

R.  R.  WILBUR  takes  forty  guests.  S.  G.  WILBUR,  one  mils 
distant,  takes  thirty.  First  class  table.  Cool  nights.  68# 
square  feet  of  piazza.  Beautiful  views  and  walks.  Three 
miles  best  fishing  In  the  mountains  exclusively  owned. 
Lake  for  boating  two  miles  distant.  Hunting,  croquet, 
music  and  dancing.  Carriages  for  hire.  Guests  fetched 
from  Mt.  Pleasast  depot  on  Ulster  and  Del.  B.  B.  free  of 
charge  If  they  remain  four  weeks;  moderate  charge  for 
shorter  stay.  References:  Joe.  W.  Swans,  Eleventh  Ward 
Bank,  and  J.  A.  Offord,  162  Potter  Building,  Now  York  city. 
Terms,  $6  to  $8  a  week.  Address 

R.  B.  WILBUR,  Lake  Hill,  N.  Y. 


THE  CE:^XjE03SrTE, 

Oc«aii  end  of  North  Carolina  Avenne, 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Unobstructed  ocean  view.  Passenger  elevator.  Steam 
heat  for  cool  weather.  A  first  class  bouse. 

E.  ROBERTS  k  SONS,  Proprietors. 


EULE-TOE  HOTJSE 

POMPEY,  NEW  YORK, 

A  Deiightfnl  Snmmer  Resort  2000  feet  above  the  Sea. 

Free  from  Hay  Fever  and  Malaria.  No  Mosquitoes. 
Accommodations  for  100  guests. 

C.  A.  PETRIE,  Proprietor. 


SUNNY  SLOPE  HOUSE. 

At  the  very  entrance  to  the  mountains  at  Palenvllle,  N.  Y. 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  all  the  main  attractions  of  the 
Catskill  Mountains.  Close  to  Kaatersklll  Creek,  Fawn's 
Leap,  and  Profile  Rock.  Grounds  well  shaded.  Superior 
drainage.  No  malaria.  Highest  elevation  of  any  Summer 
resort  In  Palenvllle  Good  table  and  conveniences.  Quests 
met  at  Palenvllle  station  on  Catskill  railroad  If  desired. 
Terms  on  basis  of  $10  a  week.  Apply  to 

P.  H.  SCRIBNER,  Palenvllle,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. 


LAKE  HILL  VALLEY  MOUSE. 

LAKE  HILL.  N.  Y. 

S.  A.  MOSHER,  Proprietor. 

Situated  at  the  base  of  the  Oldeberg— longest  mountain 
In  the  Catskill  Mountain  range.  Trout  fishing.  A  lake  for 
boating,  one  and  a  half  miles  distant.  Most  beautiful  and 
romantic  walks  and  drives.  Guests  fetched  from  Mt.  Pleas¬ 
ant  depot  on  the  Ulster  and  Delaware  road,  6  miles  distant. 
Croquet,  hammocks,  swings,  own  conveyances.  Splendid 
spring  water.  No  mosquitoes,  and  no  malaria.  Terms 
very  moderate.  Apply  as  above. 


MAPLE  GROVE  HOUSE. 

THE  FORGE. 

J.  H.  STODDARD,  Cairo,  N.  Y. 

The  vicinity  of  Cairo  is  one  of  the  best  places  la  which  to 
spend  the  Summer  months.  Maple  Gnive  House  Is  beau¬ 
tifully  located  In  Cairo  Forge,  within  about  1)  miles  of 
Cairo.  Good  accommodation.  Terms  very  moderate.  Good 
table.  Milk  and  cream  from  our  own  crjws.  Freeh  eggs, 
butter,  and  vegetables.  Lovely  walks  and  drives.  Oo^ 
roads.  Wllhin  easy  distance  of  plai-es  of  interest.  Close  to 
awbite  sulphur  spring.  Applr  as  above. 


ATLANTIC  CITY. 

THE  BEACONhFIELD,  soath  Carolina  ATeaao, 

three  minutes  from  ocean.  Baths,  depot,  and  poalofflce. 
House  thoroughly  renevated.  Open  all  the  year.  Apply  to 
J.  D.  HHARPLESB,  Proprietor,  os  above. 
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isa  p*«««r  Park  Row.  Although  we  have  had  a  good  many  centen- 

irgwwo  M.  FiBLD,  Kditor  aad  Propriotor.  nial  celebrations  In  our  country,  and  in  some 
TERMS*  ISaToK  taAdrmMe  Port«*ePmid.  instances  have  commemorated  a  two  hun- 
SBto>»d  .I’the  po.toffl«  at  K«ir  York  m  s«x)nd.cii«  dredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  a  city, 
-.-■1  matter.  'w®  have  not  yet  had  a  four  hundredth  cel- 

OkiKas or  AODBni.—sui)aerii>erad«sirinc their oddreM  eb ration,  though  we  have  the  prospect  of  one 
diutefed  wiUoonieraf»TorbyfiTiii*theoida«weiioethe  jjj  years  more,  since  that  will  complete 
^*****'”  ******'*”**  fourth  century  from  the  discovery  of 

oente  o  Une-U  Unee  to  the  Ini*.  America  by  Columbus !  This  quadri-centenni- 
Oa  tke  PiAk  Page,  SO  cents  s  une.  al  will  turn  the  thoughts  of  our  people  to 

Oa  tke  Bicktk  Pass,  60  cents  a  line.  Spain,  which  had  such  close  relations  with 

Deatks,  not  over  4  lines,  BO  cents  j  j^merica  during  the  first  century  after  its  dis- 
irer  4  Unes,  10  centra  iin^  »„  «*!«  covery.  It  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  the 

d^kddress  Hew  Tork  B'ranaellst.Roz  S330,  Rcrw  ,,  r  ,  ...  .  x..  ..  ^  •  i. 

Tark.  Bemit,  In  all  cases,  by  Express  MoRn  Order,  political  relations  of  the  two  countries  have 


iDBarr,  PosTomcx  order,  or  beoisterkd  Lexter.  always  been  friendly,  and  we  trust  that  they 

may  so  continue  and  grow  closer  and  closer 
with  the  coming  years. 

As  our  readers  know,  there  are  American 
missionaries  laboring  in  different  parts  of 
Spain,  where  they  have  opened  schools  and 
organized  churches.  The  movement,  though 

. — -  '  not  large,  is  very  hopeful.  In  San  Sebastian 

THURSDAY,  JULY  14,  1887.  our  friend.  Rev.  Mr.  Gulick  and  his  excellent 

.  ..  .  - wife,  a  few  years  since  opened  what  is,  we  be- 

CORTBSTS  OP  THIS  PAPKR.  the  Only  Christian  boarding-school  for 

FADE.  girls  (except  convents),  or  for  the  higher  edu- 

1.  letter  from  Spain,  by  uie  Editor.  The  Secret  of  Joy.  cation  of  girls,  in  all  Spain.  Though  of  small 

Oar  Book  Table.  beginnings,  it  has  alreadv  done  an  excellent 

2.  The  Hletoric  Relatione  and  Influence  of  Hamilton  Col-  ’  ,,  ,  , _ u  i  •  _ 


THURSDAY,  JULY  14,  1887. 


CORTBNTS  OF  THIS  PAPBR. 


Our  Book  Table.  beginnings,  it  has  alreadv  done  an  excellent 

lege.  New  Departuree.  Greek  Letter  SocieOee.  ^VOrk,  and  COUld  do  far  more  if  it  had  incieas- 

s.  Sunday-Rchooi  Leesou.by  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott  E.  Eittredge.  cd  means ;  but  its  Only  habitation  is  a  rented 

4.  Editorial  and  Correerondence.  house,  the  lease  of  which  expires  next  year, 

8.  Minietere  and  churchee.  and  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  They  now 

6.  Sometime.  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Temperance,  eniboldened  by  their  past  SUCCess  tO  ask 

A  Cry  from  Dunkirk  for  more  Liberty.  The  Bird’s  ,  .  .  , _ . _ ..  ,  , 

RlsMon.  The  Religious  Press.  The  Children  at  means  tO  put  up  a  substantial  building. 

Home.  The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Board,  after  careful  inquirv  have  approved 

8.  Current  Erents.  Money  and  Business.  the  Droiect.  and  authorized  au  attempt  to  raise 


Home.  The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Board,  after  careful  inquirv  have  approved 

8.  Current  Erents.  Money  and  Business.  the  project,  and  authorized  au  attempt  to  raise 

$100,000  to  put  this  most  useful  institution  on  a 

ftf'R  uixmtn  vitiiTHRti  permanent  foundation.  It  is  hoped  that  Chris- 

ULK  HIAIIUU  VISIIUK.'S  gentlemen  of  wealth,  especially  those  who 

All  who  were  present  at  the  General  Assem-  jjjjyg  travelled  in  Sp.'iin  and  know  its  wants, 
bly,  were  attracted  by  our  stalwart  Hindoo  disposed  to  contribute  according  to 

commissioner,  with  his  sweet-faced  wife  and  nieaus ;  and  that  the  rest  will  be  raised 

little  daughter ;  but  they  were  so  modest,  that  j.jjp  ^’omen’s  Board  and  mission  circles 
unless  one  had  the  opportunity  of  an  intimate  Qygj.  ^nd  above  their  pledged  subscriptions, 
acquaintance,  he  would  know  almost  nothing  Such  an  institution,  well  endowed  and  fully 
of  them.  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee  was  sent  by  pquipped,  would  be  a  very  appropriate  gift 
the  Presbytery  of  Lahore,  and  is,  we  under-  America,  in  acknowledgment  of  what  we 

stand,  the  moderator  of  the  Synod  of  India,  ^^g  ^^jjg  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
and  came  at  the  sj^cial  desire  of  his  brethren  cannot  forget  that  Columbus  would  not 
to  represent  them  in  this  countrj’.  have  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Spain  but  for 

Mr.  Chatterjee  is  from  the  first  rank  of  ^jjg  gf  uoman,  the  good  Queen  Isabella, 
the  Brahmins,  and  a  graduate  of  Dr.  Duff  s  ggjj  jjgj.  to  obtain  the  money  to  fit 

College  at  Calcutta,  through  whose  influence  g^t  ^is  expedition !  It  would  be  a  very  happy 
he  was  led  to  believe  in  Christianity  at  the  age  thing  if  this  new  building  could  be  completed 
of  twenty.  He  became  headmaster  of  the  Jo-  before  1892,  that  in  it  might  be  celebrated  the 
lundebar  Mission  School,  and  then  Professor  fg^j.  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Men’s  College  of  America!  Mrs.  Gulick  is  now  on  a  visit  to 

hore ;  was  ordained  in  1868,  and  occupied  the  country,  and  is  at  the  home  of  her  lather, 
new  station  at  Hoshayaspur,  where  he  has  j  Gordon,  Esq.  (late  Treasurer  of  the 
since  labored,  building  up  one  of  the  strongest  American  Board),  Auburndale,  Mass.,  and  we 
native  churches  in  India,  being  accounted  very  presume  would  be  happy  to  communicate  with 
successful  by  his  brethren.  Largely  through  j^j^y  ^ho  are  interested  in  this  subject, 
his  influence  with  English  friends,  he  has  col- 
lected  the  funds  for  the  mission  buildings  and 

residence,  property  valued  at  many  thousands  EDITORIAL  NOTES, 

of  dollars.  Such  is  the  respect  in  which  he  is  The  revelations  made  in  The  Forum  by  the 
held  by  both  the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans  in  Rev.  Mr.  Huntington  in  regard  to  Tenement- 
his  city  of  21, (KX)  people,  that  he  was  unani-  House  life,  are  a  call  to  reflection  and  action 
mously  chosen  President  of  the  Municipal  on  the  part  of  all  decent  people.  *  One  advan- 
CJommlttee,  an  office  corresponding  to  our  tage  of  the  knowledge  gained  from  science  of 
Mayor— which  office  the  Presbytery’  wished  the  influence  of  environment,  is  to  turn  seri- 
him  to  accept,  because  of  the  influence  he  ous  thought  to  the  moral  effect  on  human  be- 
would  have  for  Christianity,  and  because  it  ex-  ings  of  herding  them  like  cattle  in  confined 
pressed  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  corrals,  nicknamed  tenement-house  homes, 
honesty  and  truthfulness  of  Christians.  and  expert  examiners  of  this  effect  in  London 

Mrs.  Chatterjee  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Go-  and  New  Y^ork,  have  been  making  really  sci- 
lak  Nath,  than  whom  no  native  missionary  is  entific  reports  in  the  region  of  human  charac- 
better  known  or  more  respected  in  India.  Mr.  ter.  It  is  ascertained  that  delicacy,  self  re- 
Nath  was  the  first  high-caste  Brahmin  Pres-  spect,  physical  and  moral  purity’,  are  damaged, 
byterian  convert  in  India.  He  was  a  graduate  and  even  destroyed,  by  this  massing  of  all 
of  Dr.  Duff’s  College,  and  gave  up  a  lucrative  ages  and  both  sexes  in  numbers  beyond  the 
civil  appointment  to  go  with  Dr.  Newton  to  es-  natural  power  of  air,  light,  and  water  to  afford 
tablish  our  mission  in  Lodiana,  by’ whom  he  them  proper  sanitary  conditions.  Undoubted- 
was  baptized  in  1835,  and  after  probation  for  ly  there  is  an  enlightened  and  quickened  con- 
the  ministry,  was  ordained  in  1847  and  sent  to  science  in  this  day  ready  with  an  affirmative 
Jalunda,  becoming  the  first  missionary'  to  the  answer  to  the  question  “Am  I  my  brother’s 
Punjaub.  He  is  the  author  of  many  tracts  and  keeper  ?  ’’  We  do  feel  our  responsibility,  and 
books,  and  has  built  up  one  of  the  most  Intel-  we  are  ready  for  action,  and  the  only  question 
ligent  and  wealthiest  of  the  native  churches,  is  What  action  shall  we  take?  Of  course 
He  has  had  ten  sons  and  four  daughters,  in  there  must  be  legislation,  and  the  laws  must 
whom  he  has  been  wonderfully  blessed,  more  be  founded  on  the  science  of  sanitary  engineer- 
than  a  hundred-fold  compensating  for  his  loss  ing,  and  it  must  be  made  a  criminal  offence  to 
for  Christ.  All  these  have  received  a  first-  arrange  any  building,  especially  houses  in- 
class  education  in  the  vernacular  and  English,  tended  for  homes,  so  that  there  shall  fail  to  be 
he  being  determined  that  his  daughters  should  a  full  supply  of  light,  air,  and  water  sufficient 
also  be  educated  in  English.  His  oldest  son  for  their  inmates.  He  who  steals  our  purse, 
was  a  junior  judge,  his  second  son  a  subor-  steals  trash;  but  he  who  steals  our  oxy’gen, 
dinate  judge,  as  also  his  third  son,  all  of  steals  that  which  makes  us  poor  indeed  in  all 
whom  are  dead.  His  fourth  son  is  a  barrister  our  capillaries.  Unfortunately,  that  stealing 
educated  at  Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  does  enrich  him  in  his  pocket,  if  he  be  a  grasp- 
studied  law  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  is  prom-  ing  landlord,  caring  more  for  his  money  than 
inently  mentioned  for  the  vacancy’  in  the  Su-  for  the  red  corpuscles  in  our  arteries ;  and  the 
preme  Court,  where  one  native  judge  is  chosen  law  must  see  to  it  that  such  gains  be  punished 
to  sit  with  eleven  English  judges— the  highest  with  corresponding  penalties.  But  in  the  path- 


judicial  position  in  India.  His  fifth  son  is  In¬ 
spector  of  Police  for  the  Northwest  Frontier, 


way  of  remedy  for  tenement-house  evils,  care 
must  be  taken  to  accomplish  permanent  good. 


and  is  now  in  Afghanistan.  His  sixth  son  is  a  and  do  no  injustice  either  to  landlord  or  ten- 
missionary  of  our  Board,  and  was  educated  at  ant.  A  spasm  of  effort  in  London  caused  vast 
Princeton  College  and  Seminary.  The  next  misery  to  multitudes,  because  nil  the  condi- 
son  is  manager  of  a  village  which  comes  to  tions  of  the  problem  had  not  been  provided 
Mr.  Nath  by  inheritance.  The  next  is  a  clerk  for.  A  thousand  persons,  for  example,  are  to 
in  the  deputy  commissioner’s  office,  and  the  be  turned  out  of  a  crowded  tenement,  whicli 
youngest  will  soon  go  to  Edinburgh  to  study  is  to  be  rebuilt  on  sanitary  principles  for  two 
for  a  physician.  hundred.  What  is  to  become  of  the  eight  hun- 

His  eldest  <laughter  married  the  grand-  dred  homeless  ones  ?  They’  must  crowd  in 
son  of  the  Rajah  by  the  mother’s  side,  who  elsewhere,  and  suffer  more  than  ever.  We  l>e- 
is  a  worthy  Christian.  She  speaks  Persian,  speak  an  enlightened,  far-reaching  policy,  as 
Hindu,  Punjaubee,  and  English,  as  well  as  the  well  as  a  warm  charity  and  a  firm  deterniina- 
Hindostanee,  and  has  been  appointed  by  the  tion  to  make  homes  for  the  people,  and  to 
Government  to  the  honorable  position  of  In-  make  them  healthful.  Public  opinion  must 
spector  of  Girls’  schools.  Tlie  second  daugh-  be  formed  and  fixed ;  laws  must  be  drawn  in 
ter  is  the  wife  of  Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee,  and  the  full  light  of  day,  and  be  subject  to  thor- 
was  before  her  marriage  a  teacher  in  the  Deh-  ough  discussion  before  being  enacted ;  capital 
ra  School,  and  since  her  marriage  in  1862  has  must  see  its  opportunity,  and  philanthropy  be 
done  missionaiy  work,  and  now  has  charge  of  tempted  to  leaven  it ;  fear  of  contagion,  and 


three  girls’  schools  connected  with  the  mis¬ 
sion,  besides  being  at  the  head  of  the  new  or- 


even  insurrection,  in  sections  of  the  city  un¬ 
justly  deprived  of  light,  air,  and  water,  may 


phanage.  Their  eldest  son  was  educated  at  be  properly  fostered ;  blessings  to  the  rich 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  and  took  the  high-  from  justice  to  the  poor,  may’  rightly  be  dwelt 
eat  honors  in  Sanscrit  and  Arabic,  and  is  now  upon ;  and  it  should  be  held  up  as  the  ideal 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Government  goal  of  reform,  that  every  house,  large  and 
College  at  Lahore ;  and  their  eldest  daughter  small,  instead  of  being  handicapped  as  a  home, 
recently  married  a  civil  engineer,  who  gradu-  should  have  all  the  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  all 
ated  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  two  daughters  are  at  the  light  and  water  each  inmate  requires. 
Mrs.  Scott’s  School  at  Woodstock.  Even  after  that  sanitary  science  should  lay 

The  third  daughter  of  Mr.  Nath  married  the  down  its  laws  for  the  conduct  of  the  physical 
son  of  the  Rajah  of  Kapurtbala,  who  was  edu-  life,  and  cause  their  wide  publication,  and  the 
cated  by  Mr.  Woodside  and  Mr.  Nath,  a  Chris-  Gospel  of  Christ  should  be  carried  to  every 
tian  prince  who  has  been  very  liberal  to  the  home  in  the  city.  In  this  connection  it  is  de¬ 
missionaries,  having  an  estate  yielding  eight  lightful  to  remember  that  the  Bible  is  one  of 
lacks  of  rupees.  He  is  now  in  England,  and  the  best  sanitary  text-books  in  the  world. 

was  one  of  the  princes  in  the  train  of  Queen  - - 

Victoria  at  the  recent  Jubilee  as  her  invited  .  The  American  Hebrew  complains  of  the  sing- 
guest.  These  royal  sons-in-law  have  been  of  the  doxology  at  the  Commencement  ex- 
most  liberal  towards  the  families  of  Mr.  Nath  of  the  Norinal  College  in  this  city, 

and  Mr.  Chatterjee,  and  it  is  largely  through  I^oubtless  other  portions  of  the  exercises— the 
them  that  their  children  have  received  their  compositions  read,  the  speeches  made— may 
education.  criticized  by  some  individuals  pres- 

The  simple  story  of  this  remarkable  fam-  great  majority  of  the  people  are, 

ily,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  wonderful  infiu-  I'owever,  Christian  in  sentiment,  and  approve 
ence  of  Dr.  Duff  in  India,  and  shows  what  exercise  referred  to.  Moreover,  “the 

Christianity  has  already’  done  for  India,  and  doxology  has  been  sung  from  the  beginning, 
what  it  promises  to  do  in  increasing  ratio  in  Those  vs  ho  complain  of  it  found  it  here  along 
the  years  to  come.  These  few  facts  cannot  public  schools,  and  in  use  on  public 

but  interest  our  churches  in  Mr.  Chatterjee,  occasions  such  as  is  here  rt^ferred  to,  when 
and  help  to  gain  for  him  a  hearty  welcome.  reached  our  shores.  To  describe  it,  there- 


but  interest  our  churches  in  Mr.  Chatterjee,  occasions  such  as  is  here  rt^ferred  to,  when 
and  help  to  gain  for  him  a  hearty  welcome.  reached  our  shores.  To  describe  it,  there- 

He  was  specially  charged  by  his  native  breth-  ^orc,  a&  an  unjustifiable  obtrusion,”  is  a  mis- 
ren  to  make  known  their  ne«Mi  of  a  building  oomer.  The  obtrusion  is  on  the  part  of  those 
for  the  Synod’s  Theological  Seminary’,  for  '' ho  object  to  it.  - _ 


which  $5000  is  required;  and  Mrs.  Chatterjee 
desires  also  to  interest  the  ladies  in  her  or- 


Our  recent  articles  on  Mr.  Thomas  MacKel- 
lar  and  his  poetry,  have  elicited  inquiry,  to 


phanage  school,  which  is  houseless.  We  trust  which  we  respond  by  say  ing  that  his  Hymns 
they  will  not  be  permitted  to  go  home  without  are  published  by  Porter  &  Coates,  and  his 
accomplishing  these  among  other  objects  of  Rhymes  Atweentimes  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  & 
their  visit.  Co.,  both  of  Philadelphia.  ^ 


The  address  of  Dr.  Ellin  wood,  which  we  give 
on  the  second  page,  will  interest  many  read¬ 
ers,  outside  the  number  of  those  in  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  Hamilton  College.  It  was  delivered 
before  the  Society  of  the  Alumni  at  the  seven¬ 
ty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  College,  June  29th. 
The  discussion  covers  much  of  permanent  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  care  to  be  well  informed 
concerning  the  planting  and  the  growth,  amid 
great  obstacles,  of  our  pioneer  colleges.  And 
especially  does  it  become  our  pastors  and 
elders  here  in  the  Synod  of  New  York,  to  in¬ 
form  themselves  touching  the  history,  the 
wants  and  prospects  of  Hamilton  College.  It 
needs,  and  should  have,  their  fostering  care. 
Its  record  is  good— surpassingly  so,  in  view  of 
the  little  means  they  have  put  at  its  command. 
Its  power  of  service  needs  to  be  increased 
many  fold.  We  have  seen  institutions  spring 
up  and  become  strong  upon  the  combined  lib¬ 
erality  of  their  friends  and  bounty  of  the  State. 
Is  it  not  high  time  that  this  were  true  of  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  honored  of  all  our  col¬ 
leges.  We  trust  that  Dr.  Ellinwood’s  words 
will  find  an  echo,  and  more  than  an  echo,  in 
many  quarters.  _ 

Some  readers  may  recall  the  graphic  speech 
of  Rev.  John  P.  Williamson  during  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Assembly  of  last  year,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said  (referring  to  his  experiences 
as  a  child  among  the  Indians)  that  he  well  re¬ 
membered  the  shrines— usually  a  painted  stone 
or  ledge— of  the  Indians  who  then  roamed  over 
the  site  of  that  now  fine  city.  But  for  the 
changes  that  had  been  made,  he  could  readily 
find  one  or  more  of  them  in  a  short  walk  from 
the  Westminster  Church.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  squalid  heathenism  he  once  saw, 
and  the  beautiful  city  with  its  fine  churches 
and  costly  hotels,  he  now  gazed  upon  with  yet 
undimmed  eyes,  and  whose  abounding  hospi¬ 
tality  was  enjoyed  by  all,  seemed  too  wonder¬ 
ful  for  belief.  But  history  repeats  itself  j’ct 
for  a  little  in  the  great  Northwest,  and  we  are 
told  that  a  rock  which  the  Sioux  Indians  near 
Fort  Yates,  Dakota  Territory,  have  worship¬ 
ped  for  generations  as  the  petrifled  form  of  a 
young  squaw,  was  formally  unveiled  the  other 
day,  and  dedicated  to  peace  and  plenty.  It 
appears  that  some  of  the  white  settlers  in  the 
vicinity  (and  there  are  always  some  such  who 
have  little  or  no  objection  to  heathen  customs) 
urge  that  this  fetish,  or  shrine,  exerts  a  re¬ 
straining  influence  on  tlie  Indians.  Recently 
the  rock  was  removed  from  its  original  rest¬ 
ing-place,  and  hereupon  these  white  settlers 
began  to  tremble  lest  with  its  removal  its 
charms  had  disappeared.  So  the  suggestion 
was  made  to  Sitting  Bull  that  tlie  statue  be 
placed  on  a  permanent  pedestal,  and  unveiled 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  This  greatly 
pleased  the  chieftain,  and  we  are  told  that  5000 
Indians  assembled  to  take  part  in  the  strange 
medley  of  Christian  and  pagan  rites  by  which 
the  unveiling  was  accompanied. 

Coincident  with  the  above,  there  comes  to 
hand  a  private  note  from  a  very  competent  ob¬ 
server,  who  is  just  now  visiting  the  Seneca  In¬ 
dian  Mission  and  Reservation  in  the  bounds  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Buffalo  and  Synod  of  New 
York.  He  reports  a  great  improvement  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  Indians  since  his  visit 
two  years  ago,  adding:  “You  would  hardly 
believe  you  were  in  the  country  of  pagans. 
Their  homes  are  like  ours,  as  are  their  gar¬ 
ments,  and  yet  here  is  their  heathen  temple  or 
dance-house,  in  which  the  heathen  portions  of 
tlie  tribe  celebrate  their  pagan  dances  every 
new  moon.  Here  are  in  all  1500  Indians,  and 
I  believe  they  increase  more  rapidly  than  our 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Anglo-American  population. 
There  are  more  of  the  Six  Nations  by  20  per 
cent,  than  there  were  at  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war.”  This  does  not  look  much  like 
“  the  gradual  fading  away  of  the  Red  Man  ’’ ! 
Might  it  not  be  well  for  us  to  begin  to  reckon 
on  him  as  a  permanent  factor  In  our  popula¬ 
tion,  and  to  put  forth  really  earnest  efforts  to 
reclaim  him  wholly  from  his  heathenism  ?  Is 
he  not  worth  saving  ? 

A  convention  of  Mormons  has  been  sitting 
at  Salt  Lake.  Their  aspect  is  (iiiite  meek,  and 
they  hope  to  frame  a  constitution  so  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  us  all  that  it  will  secure  their  admls- 
i  slon  as  a  State.  Tliat  out  and-out  Mormons 
j  should  on  tlieir  own  motion  propose  a  clause 
I  forbidding  plural  marriages,  is  something  re- 
I  markable.  But  this  is  just  what  the.v  have 
I  done,  and  then  clinched  it  all,  in  a  verbal  way, 

!  by  a  proviso  that  this  particular  clause  shall 
never  be  repealed,  save  by  Congress.  Tliis 
would  be  great  and  welcome  news,  could  we 
assure  ourselves  that  these  leading  Mormons 
are  truly  penitent  for  tWt'ir  sins,  and  bent  on 
amendment.  Butmarksof  genuinenessseem  to 
be  wanting.  Any  real  reform  would  have  first 
permeated  the  Mormon  population  in  town 
and  connti’y’.  Genuine  monil  npliftings  usual¬ 
ly  begin  in  that  way.  It  is  a  very  suspicious 
I  circumstance  that  we  first  hear  of  this  formal 
I  proposition  to  live  more  worthily  and  decently, 

I  and  in  compliance  with  the  laws  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  a  jtolitical  convention.  The  public  con¬ 
science  does  not  work  in  that  way. 

Tlie  Northwestern  Presbyterian  is  constrain¬ 
ed  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  the  make-up 
of  several  of  the  Assembly’s  committees.  It 
says  that  of  the  three  ministers  who  are  said 
to  represent  the  Northwest  in  the  delegation 
to  the  London  Alliance,  one  lives  several  hun- 
j  dred  miles  east  of  the  centre  of  population ; 
another  lives  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
with  New  York  city;  and  the  third  lives  sev¬ 
eral  degrees  south  of  it.  It  says  truly  that 
“the  make-up  of  committees  in  our  General 
Assembly,  is  attracting  no  little  attention.” 
The  general  feeling  is  that  several  of  them 
have  not  been  constituted  with  sufficient  care, 
and  hence  they  fail  to  be  representative. 

!  Great  courtesy,  care,  and  eireumspection  have 
been  exercised  in  this  regard  all  along,  and  it 
is  very  important  that  this  spirit  of  fairness 
should  yet  rule  in  our  Church  councils. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church  is  open, 
and  will  be  all  Summer,  for  usual  preaching 
services  at  11  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  8  in 
the  evening.  The  pastor  (Dr.  J.  D.  Wilson)  is 
among  his  native  hills  in  Central  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  but  his  place  is  well  supplied  by  Dr.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  of  Chicago,  who  has  come  to  be 
one  of  our  stated  and  popular  preachers  here 
in  New  York  during  July  and  August.  He 
preached  to  very  full  audiences  on  Sabbath 
last.  Several  Summers  past  he  has  officiated^ 
in  the  Marble  Collegiate  Church  on  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue.  Tlie  Central  Church,  where  he  now 
preaches,  is  in  West  Fifty-seventh  street  near 
I  Broadway.  _ 

We  notice  that  tlie  missionary’  movement 
which  was  awakened  at  Northfield  last  week, 

'  does  not  propose  to  launch  itself  on  distant 
^  fields,  without  regard  to  what  has  already  been 
I  accomplished  there  by  the  Mission  Boards  of 
I  tlie  Cliurches.  The  true  policy  will  be  found 
I  !  to  be  to  strengthen  tlie  things  that  already  ex- 
I  ist.  Our  Boards  and  their  executive  officers 

*  are  repositories  of  facts  and  of  wisdom  on  this 

1  whole  subject.  _ 

;  ^  The  second  number  of  Battles  and  Leaders 
I '  of  the  Civil  War,  issued  by  the  Century  Co., 
provokes  admiration  of  its  beauty  of  typogra- 

*  phy,  paper,  and  illustrations. 


There  is  a  general  recognition  of  the  need  of 
denominational  zeal  in  regard  to  the  evangel¬ 
izing  of  the  millions  pouring  into  our  country ; 
but  over  and  above  this,  there  is  a  widespread 
conviction  that  there  is  a  crisis  at  present  call¬ 
ing  for  denominational  coCperation  in  a  Na¬ 
tional  Alliance  which  shall  hold  conventions, 
distribute  information,  and  combine  all  the 
Christian  and  philanthropic  forces  in  a  forced 
march  to  overtake  the  social  and  religious 
needs  of  our  country.  Such  an  Alliance  ap¬ 
peals  to  American  patriotic  instincts,  as  well 
as  to  the  instinctive  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Churches ;  but  while  supporting  it,  no  denom¬ 
ination  should  relax  its  organized  efforts  for 
the  same  end. 

THE  GATHERING  AT  NORTHFIELD. 

The  gathering  of  students  at  Northfield,  Mass., 
on  Mr.  Moody’s  invitation,  has  been  large,  and  as 
usual  everything  has  been  carried  forward  with  a 
zeal  and  momentum  Interesting,  and  even  wonder¬ 
ful  to  behold.  About  450  students  are,  or  have 
been  present,  representing  sixty-eight  of  our  col¬ 
leges  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  have  been 
Bible  lectures,  missionary’  talks,  and  more  formal 
addresses,  meetings  for  praise  and  consecration. 
Interspersed  with  some  enjoyable  recreation  with 
ball  and  bat,  oar  and  paddle,  on  campus  and  river, 
so  that  the  fortnight  of  the  sessions  passed  all  too 
rapidly. 

Christian  Association  officials  have  been  there 
in  good  numbers,  and  have  had  duties  to  discharge. 
By  way  of  diversity  there  were  held  several  even¬ 
ing  interviews  with  the  students  in  the  glen.  One 
of  these  meetings  wis  made  profitable  by  raising 
the  question  of  the  proper  qualllications  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  secretary.  It  was  held  that  he  must  first  of 
all  be  a  natural  leader,  have  acceptance  with  young 
men,  a  ready  and  well-ordered  knowledge  of  the 
Bible,  etc.  The  meeting  was  conducted  by  George 
A.  Hall,  and  R.  C.  Morse,  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee,  was  one  of  the  speakers.  The 
Springfield  Republican  adds:  “ The  ■fellows  asked 
questions  and  made  the  most  of  the  experience  of 
the  older  men.  The  Association  cheer  was  given 
at  the  close.  The  cheer  is  ‘  Hurrah,  hurrah,  hur¬ 
rah,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Northfield,’  and  It  is  often  heard 
reverberating  over  the  grounds,  for  what  body  of 
men  can  cheer  like  college  boys  ?  ” 

.Association  Secretary  Oats  of  Glasgow  has  given 
several  instructive  Bible  talks.  He  spoke  on  the 
6th  Inst.,  as  did  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  of  Philadelphia. 
The  Secretary  read  from  Neh.  1.  and  11.,  and  said 
some  striking  things  worthy  of  imitation  by  his 
brethren  in  Association  responsibility :  Nehemiah 
was  a  man  of  action  and  used  system.  Most  busi¬ 
ness  men  appreciate  the  fact  that  very  little  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  business  unless  they  follow  a 
system.  He  made  preparation  when  he  went  to 
Jerusalem  for  all  the  work  he  would  have  to  do. 
He  not  only  worked  himself,  but  he  got  others  to 
work,  showing  that  he  was  a  good  general.  As 
Mr.  Moody  has  said,  it  is  better  to  get  ten  men  to 
work  than  to  do  the  work  of  ton  men  yourself. 
God  wants  those  whose  hearts  and  homes  are  right. 
Nehemiah  had  much  enthusiasm.  The  world,  said 
the  speaker,  is  enthusiastic,  and  it  is  a  quality  we 
must  have  in  order  to  succeed.  He  spoke  of  the 
game  of  foot-ball  in  bis  country,  and  told  how 
20,000  people  would  attend  a  game,  sending  their 
shouts  ringing  up  to  heaven  for  a  good  kick,  and 
the  accounts  of  the  game  would  cover  a  page  and 
a  half  of  the  newspapers.  Enthusiasm  must  mark 
success  in  any  sphere. 

In  the  afternoon  Dr.  Pierson  gave  a  summation 
of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament  as  he  had 
prevlouslj’  done  of  the  Old ;  and  after  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Towner  had  sung  “Some  Sweet  Day,”  Prof.  Town¬ 
send  of  the  Methodist  University,  Boston,  followed 
up  his  lecture  on  the  previous  day  upon  the  difli- 
cult  narratives  of  the  Bible  by  the  illustrative 
method,  by  a  talk  upon  the  difficult  doctrines, 
which  he  set  forth  In  the  same  way.  He  had 
learned,  he  said,  to  use  reason  and  obedience  to 
solve  all  his  doubts.  The  doctrine  of  vicarious 
suffering  was  not  strange  to  the  constitution  of 
things.  The  world  demands  sacrifice.  He  spoke 
of  the  physical  energy  in  the  sun’s  lays,  which  are 
required  for  all  earthly  life,  but  that  It  was  all  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  sun,  which  loses  just  so  much 
energy.  The  whole  universe  is  branded  with  the 
image  of  Calvary.  To  object  to  vicarious  suffering 
is  not  only  to  object  to  the  Bible,  but  to  the  whole 
worl<i.  The  world  is  supported  by  sacrifice.  Such 
is  the  materialistic  theology  of  the  doctrine  of 
atonement.  Let  us  look  into  the  psychological 
side.  Every  religion  lias  been  disposed  to  sacrifice. 
Mythology  was  full  of  sacrifice.  The  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion  was  a  bloody  religion.  The  human  mind 
has  been  preguated  with  blood.  The  sacrifices  of 
the  lieathen  world  have  not  saved  it,  but  they  have 
gone  far  toward  redeeming  it.  Faith  in  vicarious 
suffering,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  is  suf- 
licent  to  satisfy  the  human  heart.  The  blood¬ 
stained  cross  is  embodied  in  God’s  religion  as 
mucli  as  anj’thing  in  tlie  Bible.  Tiie  doctrine  is 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  In  this  world  one 
person  often  suffers  on  account  of  the  sins  of  ano¬ 
ther. 

The  speech  of  the  day,  however,  was  made  bj* 
Prof.  Drummond  of  Edinburgh.  The  paper  already 
named  thus  indicates  its  drift  and  substance : 

Prof.  Drummond  said  :  I  will  gladly  respond  to 
Mr.  Moody’s  request  and  tell  you  sometliing  of  the 
religious  movement  whicli  has  been  going  on  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  We  have  never  had  a 
line  in  print  about  it,  ami  were  careful  that  there 
should  not  lie.  We  thought  tliat  it  was  such  a 
blessed  thing,  and  that  we  might  lose  it.  We 
'  thought  if  we  sliould  publish  it  that  we  might 
cheapen  it,  and  it  would  lose  its  delicacy,  'fhe 
speaker  said  he  lioped  that  the  result  of  this  meet¬ 
ing  at  Northfield  would  be  that  religion  would  be 
advanced  in  everj’  college  in  America,  and  that 
the  prayers  which  have  here  been  offered  will  win 
;  every  college  student  to  Christianity.  Don’t  wait, 
,  h«‘  said,  until  you  graduate  before  you  l>egln  work. 
There  is  no  field  like  a  college,  and  you  should 

■  magnify  your  opportunities.  We  have  40(K»  students, 
;  and  the  medical  school  is  the  finest  in  the  world! 
1  So  if  a  man  has  a  clever  son  in  any  of  the  colonies, 
.  and  he  wants  him  to  study  medicine,  he  is  very 

likely  to  send  him  there.  Thus  half  of  the  boj-s 
‘  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  the 
,  cream  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  formerly  a  very 
irreligious  jilace,  but  about  three  years  ago  two 
!  athletes.  Stud  the  cricketer  and  Stanley  Smith,  an 
oar  in  the  'varsity  ciew  of  the  Cambridge  Univer- 

•  slty,  were  going  to  China  as  missionaries,  and  they 
>  asked  the  students  of  the  University  at  Edinburgh 

to  i)id  them  good-bye.  Tlicy  did  so,  and  this  made 
a  great  impression  on  the  students,  especially  on 
account  of  the  visitors  being  athletic  men.  A 
month  after  some  of  the  fellows  who  had  been  Im- 
;  pressed,  hired  a  hall  where  the  students  had  smok- 
I  ing-coneerts,  and  held  a  meeting  one  Sunday  night. 
I  Tlie  place  was  crowded,  and  the  gatherings  were 
continued  through  the  term.  We  allowed  no  cant, 

•  nothing  unreal  or  sanctimonious,  no  exaggeration. 

•  We  did  not  hold  a  meeting  during  the  week,  be- 
.  cause  we  did  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  work. 

,  But  liouses  were  opened  Saturday  for  small  meet¬ 
ings,  and  tlie  work  went  on.  We  did  not  allow 

‘  any  man  who  was  not  eminently  respected  to  have 
1  part  in  carrying  on  the  meeting.  We  got  a  great 
many  athletes,  and  hundreds  were  converted.  We 
did  not  interfere  with  speculation,  and  there  was 
no  creed  but  promoted  a  personal  fellowship  with 
Christ.  Our  Gospel  was  to  save  your  life,  not  so 

■  much  to  save  your  soul.  There  is  no  wonder  that 
after  a  few  months  we  made  an  impression  on  the 
good  men.  These  meetings  have  gone  on  for  three 

;  years  deepening  into  Intensity  all  the  while.  .After 
six  weeks  we  thought  it  best  to  semi  delegations 
’  to  our  sister  universities.  These  delegations  were 

■  composed  of  students  and  instructors.  There  was 
i  one  disqualification  against  holding  the  office  :  if  a 
[  man  was  eloiiuent  lie  was  withdrawn.  Medical 

I  students  were  preferred,  because  it  surprised  one 
to  see  a  pious  medic.  Divinity  students  were  not 
judgtxl  to  be  as  desirable,  but  if  one  went  he  was 
;  asked  not  to  say  anytfiing  ai.out  it,  lest  he  should 
,  betray  tliat  the  paint  and  enamel  of  liis  language 
had  been  taken  off  by  a  tlieological  course.  Tills 
system  of  going  out  became  an  established  thing, 
and  is  now  termeil  the  holiday  mission,  men  giv¬ 
ing  up  their  outings  to  go  out  through  the  villages 
of  England,  fccotland,  and  Wales,  and  holiiing 
meetings  of  young  men.  And  they  would  all  turn 
out  to  see  a  pious  medical  student.  Another  out¬ 


growth  of  the  movement  w«e  the  exercises  held  in  RET.  ROSWELL  DWIOHT  HITCflCOCK,  DD.,  LL.R* 
the  hospitals  and  infirmaries  of  Edinburgh  every  — 

Sunday.  Then  there  was  an  endeavor  made  to  get  The  Board  of  Directors  of  Union  Theological 

hold  of  the  boys  of  Edinburgh,  of  whom  there  are  Seminary,  at  a  special  meeting  held  July  7,  1887, 

many  attending  school  in  the  city.  This  was  done  . 

with  much  effect,  as  the  boys  were  much  interest-  ‘^e  following  minute : 

ed  in  the  athletes.  He  said  that  no  one  knows  With  deep  tenderness  of  feeling,  the  Board  of 

anything  of  the  arrangements  of  the  meeting;  it  is  Directors  would  record  its  sense  of  the  magnitude 

done  by  a  committee  like  our  vigilance  commit-  j^gg  this  institution  has  sustained  In 


te^  in  the  West.  ,  ,,,  u  t>  I'll®  sudden  death  of  its  beloved  and  honored  Pres- 

The  afternoon  closed  with  an  address  by  Rev.  _ _ tv 

,  . . .  .  ,  TT  ..  Ident,  Rev.  Roswell  Dwight  Hitchcock,  D.D., 

Joseph  Cook,  who  had  just  arrived.  He  said 

strikingly,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  planet  is  ’  ’  .  ,  .  j  .u  ■  .  .u  c  ■ 

,,  ,,  „  T.  .  TV  After  having  completed  the  work  of  the  Semlna- 

now  no  larger  than  the  old  Roman  Empire.  It  .  ®  ,  a  i 

^  ®  x-i  juify  year  with  his  usual  energy  and  fidelity,  and 

took  Ca'sar  one  hundred  days  to  ride  around  his  .  i  »  .u  »  .  j 

,  ,  ,,  .  ,  vx  I  .1  while  projecting  new  plans  for  the  comfort  and 

empire,  while  we  can  send  a  letter  around  the  s  v 

,  .  .  .  ,  ,  usefulness  of  the  students  in  the  coming  year,  he 

world  in  ninety  days.  A\hen  railroads  now  pro-  ^  ,,  ..u  i 

.  .  ,  .  J  vu  lelt  us  for  his  Summer  vacation,  with  no  premoni- 

jected,  are  built  in  China,  a  tour  around  the  world 


*  XT  .luujv,  tion  that  his  work  among  US  was  then  finished.  The 

can  be  made  in  sixty  days.  He  said  he  had  been  .  n ,  ,  ... 

,  ^  ,  .  present  record  does  not  call  for  a  recital  of  the  cause 

Impressed  at  discovering  that  the  whole  human  i  j  i  m 

,  ,  Tv  .J  a..  -1  or  the  manner  of  his  death ;  but  it  is  a  grateful  priv- 

race  could  sit  down  in  a  field  fifteen  miles  square.  ..k*!  . 

...  ...  .  J  K  *1,  liege  for  the  Board  to  note  that  he  entered  upon 

The  speaking  force  was  further  aupmented  by  the  ^ 


arrival  of  Rev.  H.  L.  Hastings  of  Boston,  R.  R. 


his  eternal  rest  and  reward  in  the  calm  peace 
which  befits  a  servant  of  Christ,  whose  long  earth- 


McBurney,  Missionarj’ Ellsworth  of  China.  ,,i.  uj  ,  j 

JJ  .  T,  .  TV  J  J  lu-  lu  ly  labors  had  wrought  into  his  soul  an  ever-deep- 

The  address  of  Prof.  Drummond,  describing  the  ; 

,  ,  ,  .  ,T  .  u  V,  .u  ening  conviction  that  in  the  bright  presence  of  his 

methods  pursued  at  the  University,  whereby  the  _  "  a  t  a  .  ..  .u  •  r  i.  . 

,,  ,  .J,  A  j-ru  Saviour  and  Lord  he  was  to  realize  the  highest 

kingdom  of  heaven  had  been  advanced  with  so  . 

.  A  !  ideals  and  aims  of  his  mortal  existence, 

little  observation,  evidently  made  a  deep  impres-  ...  ..  j  u 

.  .  .u  !  .1  4u  Of  the  severity  and  magnitude  of  the  loss  which 

slon.  The  feature  of  the  evening  meeting  was  the  ...  _  ,  /  .  •  .  i  j  .v  .  t. 

.  TV  T,!.  V,  >  J  »  T  A-  •  this  Seminary  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  Dr. 

address  of  Dr.  Chamberlain  of  India,  for  many  v  ,  .v.  ,  .  ,  j  . 

,  ,,  1  1  •  ..u  Hitchcock,  this  minute  can  make  no  adequate  ex¬ 
years  ill  the  service  as  a  medical  missionary  of  the  ,  TV  .  .U  .  .V, 


^  ,  V  TV  ..  V  Til-  I  » _ _  pression.  During  the  thirty-two  years  of  his  con- 

Refonned  (Dutch)  Church.  He  spoke  from  prac-  *  ®  i  .  i. 

,  ,  J  I  „  1  HU _ _ _  1  4  nr  nection  with  it,  his  whole  nature  has  been  conse- 

t  cal  experience,  and  closed  with  an  appeal  to  Mr.  .....  ,  ... 

J  .  4  T  .iH  ui«vo„if  Tiw  .vi  crated  to  Its  service,  and  his  most  strenuous  labors 

Moody  to  go  to  India  himself.  He  was  followed  ,  .  .  ,  4.  •  tt  u  .  . 

,  TV  T  u  n  1  ....„.v,i  4iv„f  41..V  V  V  have  been  put  forth  in  its  behalf.  He  has  freely 

by  Rev.  Joseph  Cook,  who  urged  that  the  loung  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ...  .  ..u  #  u. 

4  .  4.  J  AU  •  lavishe<i  upon  it  not  only  the  great  wealth  of  his 

Men’s  Christian  Associations  extend  their  opera-  .  ^  ^  J  ^  ^  t  ^  uat  ^ 

..  ,  ni4  T^  /^u  ui*  ij  intellect,  out  also  the  warm  enthusiasm  of  his  men¬ 
tions  into  heathen  fields.  Dr.  Chamberlain  said  ,  ’  xt  ,  V  V  V  A. 

,  ,,  .  41,  •  •  -.14  erous  heart.  Holding  an  exalted  estimate  of  the 

that  the  present  was  the  missionary  opportunity  ,  ,  .  *’  u.  n.o 

of  the  ages.  Now  the  door  stands  open.  Observe  ^hrlstian  ministrj’ as  a  vocation.  R 
the  call  which  has  come  from  Japan.  The  speaker  him  a  congenial  and  delightful  service  to  stlmu- 
contlnued  :  his  pupils  to  a  thorough  preparation  for  its 

I  liave  been  in  missionary  work  in  India  twenty-  duties,  both  by  diligent  study  and  by  personal 
five  years.  India  is  not  a  little  country.  The  pop-  consecration  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church ; 
Illation  is  one-sixth  of  the  liuman  race.  In  size  it  and  to  this  end  his  own  character  and  example 
is  enunl  to  that  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  ,  ..  ...  .  a 

an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  DakoU  to  Texas,  contributed,  not  less  than  his  broad  and  ac- 

and  it  has  five  times  the  population  of  the  United  curate  scholarship. 

States.  Their  religion  is  idolatrous,  and  in  their  In  the  department  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
moral  law  purity  and  honesty  are  practu;ally  un-  ,^i,ich  he  entered  in  the  year  1855,  and  in  which  he 
known.  There  are  two  bulwarks  against  the  prog-  ..  j  .  .u  j  .u-  ...  . 

ress  of  Christianity — caste  and  endowed  temples,  continued  to  the  end  of  his  course,  it  is  scarcely 
Their  method  had  been  to  obey  Christ’s  cominls-  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was  without  a  rival 
Sion,  and  to  go  through  the  towns  and  preach  the  in  this  countrv.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  the 

sub|»ct,.,.u«rpcH»,„,„K,„thi,top„r,.ntbr.„eh 
times  each.  The  Doctor  said  he  had  been  enabled  theological  learning,  he  was  ever  on  the  alert  to 
to  cut  off  the  head  of  many  false  gods  by  the  enrich  his  lectures  with  new  illustrations  of  truth, 
stroke  wliich  amputated  a  limb.  He  spoke  of  the  and  to  add  to  tlieir  power  of  impression ;  while  the 


schools  which  tliej’  maintained.  He  said  that 
Hlndooisin  is  veering,  and  the  question  is.  Where 


clearness  and  strength  of  his  style,  and  the  spell  of 


is  it  veering  to  ?  The  speaker  referred  to  their  in-  hi®  personal  magnetism,  combined  with  his  perfect 
efficiency,  and  said  tlie  natives  have  told  him  that  command  of  his  themes  to  make  his  work  in  the 
he  came  to  them  often  enough  to  shako  them  from  class-room  a  grand  inspiration  to  all  serious  and 
their  old  faith,  but  not  often  enough  to  convince  .,  .  4»  i  . 

them  of  Christianity,  and  they  askt^  tliat  he  come  luougtitrui  students. 

oftener,  or  not  at  all.  He  spoke  of  the  effort  Itisalsoduetothememorj’of  Dr.  Hitchcock  that 
wliicli  is  being  made  to  convert  the  natives  to  ma-  we  should  make  mention  of  the  value  of  his  work 
.f**^^!^**^  and  agnosticism,  and  of  the  delay  wliich  (juring  these  years  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Churclies  liere  make  in  sending  reinforcements  ,  T  ...  f  ^  ^ 

to  complete  tlie  capture  of  the  country,  now  that  Christ,  both  in  our  own  citj’  and  as  opportunity 
the  time  has  come  to  make  the  onslaught.  They  offered  In  many  parts  of  our  land.  In  the  sphere 
wanted  5000  men  within  five  years.  He  believed  of  pulpit  oratory  he  was  indeed  preeminent  from 

>■«  “I  »'»  «'>’»->  •»  ‘X* 

send  men  to  organize  Associations  in  India.  He  Usuallj’  presenting  the  gre.ater  themes  of  divine 
requested  Unit  they  send  one  man  as  general  sec-  revelation  with  a  solemnity  born  of  the  deepest 
retary,  five  for  organizers  in  the  capital  cities,  and  conviction,  and  with  an  unsurpassed  charm  of 

'’»»■» 

call  to  spend  at  least  one  Winter  in  India  in  the  all  delighted  to  hear,  and  whose  pulpit  efforts  were 
interests  of  missions  ?  In  the  name  of  millions  of  fraught  with  unusual  power.  Especially  during 
her  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  are  trying  and  sad  years  of  the  great  Civil  War, 
now  being  lost,  but  might  be  saved,  I  stand  here  tv  tth  u  .  .  4 

and  call  you  to  come  over  to  India  and  help  us.  Hitchcock  as  a  preacher  and  orator  was  a 

The  morning  session  of  Thursday  lasted  until  tower  of  strength  in  support  of  the  National  Gov- 
after  1  o’clock.  Prof.  Townsend  spoke  on  what  emment.  By  his  numerous  sermons  and  address- 
ho  termed  Primitive  Theology,  serving  only  strong  that  dread  period  of  suspense,  he  threw  his 

meat.  He  held  that  a  hypocrite  preaching  a  sound  whole  force  into  the  scale  of  order  and  liberty, 
theology,  would  convert  more  souls  than  a  good  probably  more  than  any  private  citizen  in  this 
man  who  held  forth  an  unsound  Gospel.  Dr.  A.  community,  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  pa- 
T.  Pierson  continued  the  missionary  theme  of  the  triotic  ardor  on  a  strong,  rational  and  religious 
previous  evening,  saying  in  conclusion,  that  in  his  foundation. 

thirty  years  of  ministry  he  never  faced  so  strange  chiefly  in  respect  to  the  position  which 

an  audience.  Not  a  man  had  stood  before  them  held  during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life, 
who  liad  not  felt  the  tremor  of  the  great  weight  of  Board  is  now  compelled  to  contemplate 

responsibility  resting  upon  him.  There  has  not  sudden  decease  as  a  loss  and  afiliction  which 
been  another  such  audience  since  .Adam  was  in  ^^c  well-nigh  Irreparable.  Called  liy  the  ultani- 
paradise.  You  are  young,  and  liave  many  years  uicus  choice  of  the  Board  on  Nov.  9,  1880,  to  sac- 
before  yon.  If  all  the  colleges  in  Europe  and  c®®^  f^®  Ifluiented  Dr.  William  Adams,  at  a  time 
America  could  follow  the  movement  at  Edinburgh,  ^hen  the  new  prospects  which  were  opening  be- 


the  world  would  be  evangelized  by  1900. 


fore  the  Seminary  demanded  the  most  skilful  and 


Being  asked  about  India,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  luAuential  leadership.  Dr.  Hitchcock  entered  mod- 
compared  that  country  to  a  vast  building  several  «stly.  and  even  reluctantly,  upon  a  sphere  of  prac- 
stories  high,  each  story  being  a  different  class.  Heal  management  and  endeavor,  which  called  for 
He  said  the  three  great  difficulties  to  contend  with  commingling  of  tact  and  peiseveranee 

are  caste,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  and  courage.  To  change  the  location  of  theSem- 
souls,  and  the  temples.  He  said  that  the  great  inary.  to  provide  means  for  so  expensive  a  work^ 
force  is  transmigration  of  souls,  and  the  man  who  draw  new  friends  to  the  support  of  the  instltur 
could  break  it  would  do  much  toward  tripping  maintain  the  faith  and  Interest  of  old 

paganism,  and  he  who  breaks  all  three,  would  'Hends  notwithstanding  many  discouragements, 
break  the  axles  of  Hindoolsm.  He  was  asked  if  this  was  the  practical  task  which  the  Presidency 
a  missionary  needs  a  theological  education  to  go  ®P®“  ‘‘'’'“Hon  to  the  daily  duties 

10  In.lin.  He  told  of  the  higher  class  who  are  i'**  Professorship  and  the  Increased  oversight 

tending  toward  agnosticism,  and  said  for  those  the  students :  a  work  which  made  larger  drafts- 

lie  would  send  Prof.  Drummond.  Mr.  Moody  put  “P®"  ^is  strength  than  he  could  well  sustain,  but 


it  to  vote  before  the  school  to  see  how  many  are 


which,  with  an  unfaltering  fidelity  and  ardor  and 


in  favor  of  sending  Prof.  Drummond,  and  it  was  l>®Pe-  he  carried  forward  to  its  grand  consumma- 
answered  with  a  ringing  “  Aye.”  But  Mr.  Cook  tion  in  the  present  complete  equipinent  of  the  hern- 
said  for  the  great  mass  of  mlxeil  persons,  the  most  f®'^the  high  ends  of  its  establishment  in  this 

of  whom  speak  English,  he  would  send  Mr.  Moody.  ®Hy*  . 

This  was  put  to  vote,  and  all  voted  in  the  afflrma-  I®  respect  to  this  achlev.iment,  the  Union  Seml- 
tive.  Returning  to  the  question  of  education  for  "“ry  new  home  stands  as  a  noble  monument 
the  missionaries,  he  argued  tliat  it  was  highly  ®»  his  efficiency  and  faithfulness,  and  will,  we 


necessary,  in  order  to  meet  successfully  the  sub 
tleties  of  heathenism. 


trust,  perpetuate  to  distant  years  the  memory  of 
the  President  who  brought  to  this  high  eminence- 


The  Rev.  H.  L.  Hastings  of  The  Christian,  Bos-  ‘hat  work  of  onlargoment  and  Invigoratlon  whlcb 
ton,  spoke  on  two  or  three  occasions  strongly  for  hi®  predecessor,  r.  ams,  so  wor  y  egan. 


the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  and  its  historical  trust- 


While  thus  expressing  car  deep  sense  of  our  be- 


worthlness.  Prof.  Drummond  spoke  on  thesubject  reavement,  we  would  bow  submissively  to  the  Dl- 
of  Doubt.  Dr.  Pierson.  Joseph  Cook,  and  others  Providence  which  has  so  suddenly  and  sorely 


were  heard. 


afilicted  us,  and  would  at  the  same  time  declare 


The  miss'lonary  meeting  in  the  Glen  on  Friday  Kr^Htcde  to  God  for  the  long  faithful  and 
evening  at  6  o’clock,  was  a  very  enjoyable  one  to  ®«cce8®ful  labors  of  his  life  in  behalf  of  the  Union 
the  young  men  especially  interested.  A  number  Theological  Seni  nary . 

have  pledged  themselves  for  the  work  in  foreign  And  we  would  also  tender  to  the  widow  and  chll- 

,  ,  ,  .  Ml  4  u  1  _ dren  of  Dr.  Hitchcock  the  assurance  of  our  deep- 

lands,  but  how  many  there  are,  will  not  be  known  .  _ _  ,  . 

..„4,,  ..  u  1  1  1  m.  ,  .  4  #  est  sympathy  in  this  affi  ction,  and  of  our  prayers- 

until  the  papers  are  handed  in.  The  subject  of  ,  ’  ...  . 

4.  „  „  41  „  11  1  11  1  J  i4„  that  He  whose  tender  mercies  never  fail  may  be 

the  meeting  was  medical  mission  work,  and  its  ,  4ui  1  1  k  f  4  1  1 


importance  was  variously  urged.  strmgth  and  stay  in  this  dark  hour  of  trial. 

Mr.  Moody  led  the  evening  meeting,  his  theme  ®y  ®®®^  ■  u  1 1  ♦ 

« w  1  ..  TT  J  n  1  1 .  41.  4  Charles  Botler,  President. 

work.  He  read  Exodus  xxv.,  and  said  that  ....  .1 

m  4  41.  1.4  1  4  V  J  ML  .4  E.  M.  Kingsley,  Recorder. 

Matthew  xxv.  ought  also  to  be  read  with  it.  Sec-  ^ 

retary  Oats  followed  Mr.  Moody,  and  Secretary  York,  July  7,  X887. 

Wi.shard  and  Dr.  Pierson  were  also  hoard.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Union  Theolog- 

Saturday  morning  was  heard  a  strong  address  by  ical  Seminary,  convened  on  June  18th,  1887,  the 
the  Rev.  H.  L.  Hastings,  on  the  Bible  as  the  Word  following  minute  and  resolution  were  adopted  : 
of  God.  The  afternoon  was  given  up  to  recroa-  Whereas,  it  has  pleaseil  God  only  wise,  who  is 
tion,  that  all  in  attendance  might  bo  fresh  for  the  Head  over  all  things  to  His  Church,  by  a  sudden 
Sabbath.  dispensation  of  His  providence,  to  take  unto  Him- 

,  4  „  •  »  ,  L,  .  self  our  brother  and  colleague,  the  Rev.  Roswell 

Saturday  evening,  at  an  informal  assemblage  of  Dwight  Hitchcock.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  we  desire  to  place 
the  students  at  Mapquand  Hall,  many  songs  and  upon  our  records  an  expression  of  our  deep  sense 
pieces  were  sung,  and  they  had  a  rather  cheerful  of  personal  bereavement,  and  of  the  irreparable 
time.  Aecor,l,„g.oon.  ol  the  reporter,  the  col- 

lege  songs  were  sung  with  a  will  from  nearly  250  Hitchcock  was  for  thirty. two  years  connect- 

throats.  Richards,  the  Yale  College  warbler,  en-  ed  with  Union  Theological  Seminary,  holding  the 
tertalned  the  gathering.  Secretary  Wishard  sang  Professorship  of  EcciesiMtlcal  History  during  this 
Q  un..4«u  ,  ..  T  t44i„  Tj  -an  11  >.  J  a  entire  period,  and  the  office  of  President  for  the 

a  Scotch  song.  "Little  Bonnie  Wlndie,”  in  fine  f'of  Th«  rtnfi«« 


a  Scotch  song,  "  Little  Bonnie  Wlndie, 


last  seven  years.  The  duties  of  his  Professorship 


form.  Martin  of  Princeton,  gave  a  comet  solo  to  he  discharged  with  great  fidelity,  assiduity,  and 


a  guitar  accompaniment.  Prof.  Drummond’s  “fire¬ 
works”  and  “sneeze  yell”  were  not  the  least  on- 


success.  Characterized  by  clearaoss  of  under¬ 
standing,  accurate  learning,  a  firm  grasp  of  sub- 


4„_4  •  1  ...L  4  ,  .  J  iects,  and  an  unusually  luminous  and  brilliant 

tertainlng.  The  company  went  over  and  serenaded  g^yie,  his  lectures  to  thirty-two  successive  classes 
Mr.  Moody.  They  sang  “  God  Save  the  Queen  ”  secured  the  closest  attention,  and  wakened  an  In- 
and  “America.”  Prof.  Drummond  was  called  upon  terest  in  the  subject  of  Church  History  that  has 
for  a  speech,  and  said  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  ®®‘  ‘•cen  exce^ed  by  any  instructor  In  this  de- 

.u  4u  -4  4  L  1  partment  in  the  country.  Though  disinclined  to 

a  week  more  than  the  one  just  past,  nor  had  ever  publication,  his  literary  work  was  uniformly  thor- 
had  a  greater  opportunity  for  doing  good.  Mr.  ough  and  finished,  so  that  it  may  bo  confidently 
Browning  .said  when  he  went  to  Scotland  that  he  hoped  that  the  results  of  his  long  and  diligent 

had  never  seen  a  finer  lot  of  men.  but  Mr.  Brown-  f  I?""!! ®'"“ 

,  ,  ,4  .  TT  4. 4,  . .  4.  4  4T  4  ^  perpctuatc  his  influence  in  the  coming 

ing  never  visited  Northfield.  Secretary’ Oats  was  ,  of  scholars. 

then  called  for,  and  he  expressed  the  pleasure  ho  As  the  President  of  the  Seminary,  our  friend 
liad  experienced  at  the  conference.  Mrs.  Oats  sang  and  colleague  performed  a  service  equal  In  thor- 

_ 4_i„  »  I  41.  u  4<  T>i. 4.4  «i.4>  oughnes-s  and  success  to  that  of  his  professorship.  . 

“Ain  Countrie,  and  the  boys  sang  “  Blest  be  the  jofning  on  upon  the  labors  and  lesullsof  there! 

tie  that  binds  and  “  Shall  we  gather  at  the  river.  |  niarkably  eflieient  and  influential  presidency  of 
Mr.  Moody  was  asked  to  sjieak,  but  he  said  that  the  late  Dr.  .Adams,  Dr.  Hitchcock  tirought  to  a 
he  had  announced  tliat  there  would  be  no  meeting,  I  cc™l’*c^*cc  the  work  of  removing  the  Seminary 
A  ...44. .1,1  1  ,.44  1  1  1.4  ••  fr,.,.4.4i»..  “Cm  the  straitened  place  of  its  beginning  to  its 

and  he  would  only  say  Good-night.  Tuesday  |  pj-ggeut,  ^yide  and  ample  sphere.  He  also  siiperln- 
of  the  present  week  was  the  closing  day  of  this  tended  the  deUils  of  an  ministration  with  groat 


notable  gathering  of  students. 


punctuality  and  order.  The  students  of  the  i 
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tution  invariably  found  in  him  a  wise  adviser,  and 
he  looked  after  their  personal  interests  with  a 
patient  and  paternal  care.  This  Faculty  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  zeal  and  diligence  with  which 
their  departed  friend  took  upon  him  the  burdens 
of  one  of  the  most  laborious  and  oftentimes  wear¬ 
ing  of  offices. 

Besides  bis  work  as  a  scholar  and  instructor, 
Dr.  Hitchcock  performed  more  of  public  service 
than  is  usual  to  men  of  this  class.  He  was  a 
forcible  and  eloquent  preacher,  and  will  long  be 
remembered  by  many  congregations  as  one  who 
declared  unto  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and 
built  them  up  on  the  faith.  As  a  citizen,  he  was 
deeply  interested  in  questions  of  public  polity,  and 
often  spoke  and  wrote  upon  them  with  energy  and 
effect. 

Such  were  some  of  the  more  marked  traits  and 
services  of  our  departed  friend  and  colleague.  He 
was  taken  from  us  to  his  eternal  rest  with  a  sud¬ 
denness  that  reminds  us  most  impressively  of  the 
uncertainty  of  our  own  term  of  service.  We  cher¬ 
ish  his  memory  with  that  of  the  other  good  and 
eminent  servants  of  Christ  who  have  served  this 
institution  and  gone  to  their  reward,  and  would 
imitate  his  fidelity  to  the  Master  in  the  work  that 
remains. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  widow  and 
family  of  our  departed  colleague  and  president 
our  sincere  sympathy  in  their  great  affliction,  and 
that  a  copy  of  this  Minute  and  Resolution  be  sent 
to  them. 


PROF.  D  iMEL  A.  BASSETT. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1819,  at  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
the  subject  of  this  memorial  was  born ;  and  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1887,  after  a  brief  sickness,  be  died 
at  his  residence  near  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

In  October,  1843,  he  was  married  to  Julia  Suther¬ 
land  of  Logansport,  Ind.,  who  died  in  the  year 
1847,  leaving  an  infant  daughter,  now  a  missionary 
in  Persia.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  mechanical 
labors;  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old,  and  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  that  he 
decided  to  obtain  a  liberal  education.  He  was 
graduated  from  Wabash  Collie  in  1854,  and  from 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  1857.  After  labor¬ 
ing  a  few  years  as  a  home  missionary  at  Monroe 
and  Sharon,  in  Jefferson  county,  Ind.,  he  was  set¬ 
tled  as  pastor  over  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Connersville,  in  the  same  State,  where  he  enjoyed 
a  happy  and  useful  ministry  until  compelled  to 
resign  his  pastorate  on  account  of  failing  health. 
Subsequently  Prof.  Bassett  resumed  his  minis¬ 
terial  labors  as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
at  Kendall,  Ill.,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
removing  thence  to  Lodi,  Wls. 

In  1866  Prof.  Bassett  became  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Wabash  College,  having  the  main  care 
of  the  preparatory  department  and  hearing  some 
of  the  more  advanced  classes.  Hundreds  of  grate¬ 
ful  students  can  bear  testimony  to  his  conscien¬ 
tious  fidelity  as  an  instructor,  and  his  affectionate 
interest  in  their  welfare,  both  while  they  were 
under  his  immediate  tuition  and  after  they  had 
gone  out  amid  the  busy  scenes  of  life.  Prof. 
Bassett  was  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
Centre  Church  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  where  the 
College  is  located ;  and  it  was  largely  through  his 
efforts  that  the  funds  were  raised  and  the  plans 
perfected  for  the  tasteful  house  of  worship  now 
occupied  by  that  congregation. 

In  addition  to  his  regular  work  as  a  teacher, 
Prof.  Bassett  cherished  an  ardent  interest  in  the 
natural  sciences,  especially  in  practical  geological 
researches.  This  zeal  led  him  to  purchase  some 
years  ago  what  is  locally  known  as  “Corey’s 
Bluff,”  containing,  probably,  the  most  remarkable 
deposit  of  crinoids  thus  far  discovered  in  America. 
Thousands  of  these  beautiful  “  stone-lilies  ”  were 
exhumed  under  his  direction,  and  prepared  by  in¬ 
genious  methods  of  his  Invention,  thus  making 
coveted  treasures  sought  for  the  leading  public 
and  private  cabinets  of  this  and  foreign  lands.  It 
may  safely  be  said  that  the  term  “  Bassett’s  Cri¬ 
noids  ”  is  familiar  to  scientific  men  everywhere. 

Prof.  Bassett  was  married  on  the  25th  of  July, 
1854,  to  Miss  Mary  Eliza  Ross,  a  member  of  the 
family  of  the  late  Prof.  E.  O.  Hovey,  D.D.  Eleven 
years  ago  his  only  daughter,  Sarah  Julia  Bassett, 
responding  to  a  providential  call,  consecrated  her¬ 
self  to  missionary  work  in  Teheran,  Persia.  In 
^88?  Mrs,  Bassett’s  falling  health  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  her  husband  t6  resign  his  professorship, 
in  order  to  accompany  her  to  the  milder  climate 
of  Southern  California.  While  planting  his  fruit 
farm  and  making  his  future  home  in  the  vicinity 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  he  Interested  himself  in  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  region,  ministering  for  a 
time  to  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Colton,  and 
also  teaching  a  Bible  class,  and  otherwise  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  Sabbath  services  of  the  colony  to  which 
he  was  attached  in  the  valley  of  La  Canyada. 

His  wife  and  daughter  survive  to  mouni  his 
loss,  and  his  only  surviving  brothers  are  Hon.  T, 
W.  Bassett  of  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Rev.  James 
Bassett,  missionary  at  Teheran,  Persia. 

But  by  many  who  are  not  related  to  him  by 
blood,  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  a  true  friend, 
a  trusty  comrade,  a  gentleman  of  rare  culture  and 
refinement,  a  modest  yet  skilful  scientist,  a  most 
exemplary  Christian,  and  a  brother  beloved  in  the 
Lord.  H.  C.  H. 


ager,”  to  manage  to  send  us  another  detachment  warmest  friends.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 


of  the  troops  at  his  command. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Parsons  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  adds  to  his  regular  Sabbath  work  that  of 
preaching  every  Sabbath  afternoon  in  the  hall  of 
the  “  Summit  House,”  six  miles  out  from  Windham 
on  the  way  to  Catskill;  the  proprietor  of  that 
house,  A.  Lamoreau,  very  courteously  placing  the 
hall,  with  piano  and  organ,  at  his  service. 


SAJilEL  ELIOT  HARXIH. 

Mr.  Samuel  Eliot  Warner,  who  died  at  his  home 
in  Brooklyn,  July  6th,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four 
years,  has  been  for  the  last  forty  years  engaged  in 
the  work  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  He  was 
born  in  Utica,  May  29th,  1823,  his  father,  Jared  E. 
Warner,  being  a  prominent  business  man  of  that 
place.  He  graduated  from  Williams  College  in 
1843,  and  in  common  with  all  other  graduates  un¬ 
der  that  prince  of  teachers,  always  had  the  highest 
esteem  not  only,  but  deep  affection  for  Dr.  Mark 
Hopkins.  Mr.  Warner  was  abundantly  diligent  in 
his  work  in  the  Tract  Society,  to  which  he  felt  that 
he  had  be<?n  providentially  called.  Since  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly  he  has 
been  one  of  its  eilitors,  and  these  last  sixteen  years 
of  his  life  have  been  given  to  happy  and  fruitful 

work  on  its  fitlgeo; 

Mr.  Warner  was  a  tuodel  Christian  layman,  t’p- 
on  taking  U|i  bU  'residence  in  Brooklyn  in  1852,  he 
coiihe'ct^  himself  with  the  Clinton-avenue  Con- 
gtegattOnal  Church,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing 
WAi  at  that  time  pastor.  He  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  spiritual  power  of  that  church,  serving 
it  as  deacon  for  several  terms,  stimulating  it  by 
his  missionary  zeal  and  knowledge,  and  particular¬ 
ly  by  his  eighteen  years’  service  as  Superintendent 
of  its  Atlantic-avenue  Mission.  The  returns  from 
this  latter  work  often  gladdened  his  heart. 

We  need  more  such  men  as  he — genial  in  their 
intercourse,  churchly  in  their  inclinations  and 
activities,  true  as  steel  to  their  friends,  hating 
everything  false  and  mean,  and  living  all  through 
for  the  glory  of  God.  K. 


HWwfgtetg  antr  CliurtlieiS. 

NEW  YORK. 

New  Yobk  City. — The  Year  Book  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  University  Place  is  published  by 
the  Session  of  that  church,  and  gives  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  resume  of  what  has  been  accomplished  the 
past  year  in  the  course  of  its  forty-three  pages. 
As  is  known,  the  former  Mercer-street  church  was 
consolidated  with  the  University  Place  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1870,  Dr.  R.  R.  Booth  remaining  the  pastor  of 
the  united  congregations  until  May  28th,  1883, 
when  on  account  of  sickness  he  resigned.  The 
present  able  pastor.  Dr.  George  Alexander,  was 
called  from  a  professor’s  chair  in  Union  College, 
and  installed  Jan.  8th,  1884.  The  University  Place 
has  always  ranked  as  one  of  our  large  churches. 
Its  present  roll  is  given  at  1320  names,  and  in  all 
departments  of  activity  there  is  life,  energy,  and 
success.  Of  the  above  total,  528  members  are 
designated  as  worshipping  at  the  church,  and  772 
at  Emmanuel  Chapel  on  Ea.st  Sixth  street,  in  the 
Eleventh  Ward.  During  the  year  ending  April  1st, 
68  were  received  at  the  church,  37  on  certificate, 
and  31  on  confession;  and  42  at  the  chapel,  39  of 
whom  came  on  confession.  In  the  matter  of 
Church  Benevolence  there  is  an  excellent  showing, 
beginning  with  $8,838  87  for  Foreign  Missions,  and 
$7,199.40  for  Home  Missions,  and  including  $1,140 
.8'7  for  Church  Extension  in  this  city,  and  $3,580  for 
its  own  mission  work.  The  Deacons’  fund  had 
$1,183.54  to  expend  for  the  poor ;  Church  Erection 
was  remembered  to  the  tune  of  $701.51,  and  Minis¬ 
terial  Relief  got  $927.66.  The  Presbyterian  Hos¬ 
pital  is  down  for  $404.20,  and  the  Charleston 
churches  (on  account  of  the  earthquake)  received 
$345.02.  The  ladies  gave  $1423,  and  the  Female 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  long  cherished  by  this 
church,  received  $1902.  The  total  contributions 
and  subscriptions  for  all  purposes,  from  Maj’  1st, 
1886,  to  May  1st,  1887,  at  the  church,  foot  up  at  the 
handsome  figure  of  $^,785.87.  In  addition,  $2,770 
.85  were  contributed  towards  self-support  at  the 
chapel,  and  $978.98  for  benevolence.  This  total  of 
$84,885.70  includes  an  item  of  $30,909,  in  the  nature 
of  a  special  contribution  for  a  church  house,  the 
trustees  having  bought  the  premises  next  South  of 
the  church  on  Unlversit}’  Place,  intending  to  use  it 
for  church  purposes.  'The  Bethlehem  Mission,  an 
inheritance  from  the  old  University  Place  Church, 
is  also  carried  on  with  success.  Few,  or  none  of 
our  churches,  whether  qp-town  or  down-town,  are 
better  sustained  and  carried  forward  in  all  their 
activities  from  year  to  year,  than  is  this  honored 
church  in  Universit}'  Place,  at  the  corner  of  Tenth 
street. 

Stamford. — A  hnndnome  nexc  church  dedicated. — 
There  is  a  beau  Iful  village  situated  on  the  west¬ 
ern  verge  of  the  Catskills  tliat  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  Connecticut  city  bearing  the 
same  name.  It  is  the  home  of  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  our  city  people  during  the  hot  months,  as 
well  as,  for  time  out  of  mind,  of  the  present  able 
Assistant-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Maynard,  and  others  we  might  name.  Its 
oldest  religious  society  is  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Leonard  E.  Richards 
has  been  pastor  almost  or  quite  since  his  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary.  It  has 
grown  under  his  assiduous  and  wise  labors,  and 
just  now  pastor  and  people  are  rejoicing  together 
over  the  completion  and  dedication  of  a  new 
church — one  in  all  respects  creditable  and  satis¬ 
factory,  and  in  harmony  with  modern  ideas  of 
taste  and  substantial  elegance.  The  dedication 
occurred  on  Wednesday,  July  6th,  and  was  partici¬ 
pated  in  by  a  rejoicing  congregation — indeed  we 
might  say  by  that  entire  community.  All  regard 
it  as  a  fit  home  for  that  substantial  and  intelligent 
congregation,  and  a  chief  ornament  of  a  growing 
and  already  handsome  town.  The  church  is  goth¬ 
ic  as  to  architecture,  and  its  harmonious  propor¬ 
tions  are  covered  by  a  slate  roof,  and  lighted 
through  handsome  stained-glass  windows.  The 
internal  finish  is  of  enduring  red  oak,  and  the  fur¬ 
niture,  carpets,  etc.,  are  all  in  perfect  harmony. 
The  heating,  lighting  (by  gas),  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments,  are  of  the  best.  The  seats  are  all  eligible, 
and  the  auditorium  a  model  of  beauty  and  appro¬ 
priateness.  The  space  of  a  lecture-room  may  be 
included  in  it  when  desirable,  by  means  of  sliding 
partitions — and  this  is  likely  to  be  used  about 
these  days  when  the  Catskills  are  filling  up  with 
Summer  visitors.  The  dedication  services  were 
very  interesting.  After  the  opening  exercises  the 
building  committee  made  report,  stating  among 
other  things  that  the  church  had  cost  $11,000,  and 
was  all  paid  for.  Only  the  gas  plant  and  a  few  lit¬ 
tle  matters  were  yet  to  be  liquidated.  Hereupon 
the  keys  were  formally  surrendered  to  the  trustees. 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Maynard,  Assistant  United  States 
Treasurer,  who  is  a  member  of  the  church,  accept¬ 
ed  them  in  behalf  of  the  trustees  in  a  very  ap¬ 
propriate  and  beautiful  speech.  He  was  followed 
by  Pastor  Richards,  who  spoke  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  work  in  a  very  interesting  way, 
especially  of  the  harmony  and  good  feeling  which 
had  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  building  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  the  efficient  service  rendered  i)y  the 
superintendent  of  the  building,  E.  W.  Churchill, 
Esq.  (who  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion).  He  tendered  thanks  to  Mr.  George  C.  Gibbs, 
the  builder,  and  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  liberal¬ 
ity  of  the  people  and  of  the  congregation,  including 
Summer  guests,  and  the  good  friends  of  the  churcli 
resident  elsewhere,  some  of  whom  had  been  helpfql 
contributors.  .A  handsome  pulpit  Bible  was  the 
gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  K.  Nash,  members  of  the 
congregation,  and  a  very  elegant  communion  set 
and  baptismal  font  were  given  by  Miss  Bathgate 
of  New  York.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  tl»e 
Rev.  E.  R.  Craven,  D.D.,  recently  of  Newark,  but 
now  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication.  It 
was  drawn  from  Gen.  xxviii.  17,  “  How  dreadful 
is  this  place !  this  is  none  other  but  the  house  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven,”  was  very  able 
and  interesting,  and  was  very  emphatic  on  the 
point  of  keeping  the  church  budding  sacred  to  the 
worship  of  God.  The  prayer  of  dedication  was 
offered  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  L.  E.  Richards. 
An  evening  service  was  chielly  occupied  with  short, 
spirited,  congratulatory  addresses  by  the  clergy 
of  the  village  and  others.  Among  tliese  was  a  very 
interesting  and  pleasant  address  from  Rev.  .A.  G. 
Ruliffson  of  New  York,  who  was  formerly  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  church,  his  father,  the  late  Col.  Ruliff¬ 
son,  having  been  one  of  its  early  members. 

Naples. — Thepastorot  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Millard,  sailed  by  “The 


has  resided  and  travelled  in  other  States.  He  has 
returned  to  Western  New  York  to  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days.” 

Somerset. — Rev.  Theodore  B.  Williams  resigns 
his  charge  at  Somerset,  Niagara  county,  to  accept 
a  call  from  the  church  at  Mendon,  N.  Y.  The 
church  at  Somerset  urgently  requested  him  to 
withdraw  his  resignation,  and  they  will  find  it 
very  difficult  to  fill  his  place.  c.  w.  t. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. — The  yearly  report  of  the  Wal¬ 
nut-street  Pre.sbyterian  Church,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.D.,  is  pastor,  gives  a  very 
satisfactory  outline  of  the  activities  of  one  of  our 
best  churches.  Its  number  of  communicants  in 
April  last,  to  which  time  the  record  is  made  up, 
was  844.  Of  these,  41  were  received  on  examina¬ 
tion  during  the  twelve  months ;  29  Infants  and  7 
adults  were  baptized.  The  Sunday-school  roll  in¬ 
cludes  910  names.  This  church  has  also  a  mission 
school  in  Elm  avenue,  with  an  attendance  of  300. 
The  benevolent  contributions  to  all  causes,  are 
put  down  at  $25,261.86.  After  enumerating  the 
associations  for  Church  work,  eight  in  number,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Society  for  Christian  Endeavor,  the 
Clerk  of  Session,  Mr.  H.  M.  Lewis,  says  “The 
work  of  the  church  has  been  blessed  and  pros¬ 
pered  during  the  year.  The  membership  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  increase.  The  missionary  and  benevo¬ 
lent  contributions  are  larger  than  last  year.  The 
attendance  has  been  good  at  all  the  services.  The 
work  of  the  Church  tends  to  increase  continually ; 
new  demands  are  made  upon  it,  new  fields  are 
opening  in  which  to  carry  the  infiuences  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  These  calls  cannot  be  ignored ; 
a  large  and  growing  church  must  not  turn  away 
from  them.  Although  this  church  is  doing  good 
work,  the  number  of  active  workers  in  its  various 
avenues  of  service  is  not  large  in  comparison  with 
the  membership.  More  laborers  are  needed,  and 
an  imperative  call  is  upon  all  who  can  help  in  any¬ 
way  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  uplifting  the  needy 
and  ignorant,  and  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to  ev¬ 
ery  creature.” 

Silver  Lake. — The  Presbyterian  Church  here 
has  secured  the  services  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Gilbert 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  as  stated  supply.  They  will 
find  him  instructive  in  the  pulpit,  and  affable  and 
excellent  in  his  intercourse  with  the  congregation. 

Hokendauqua. — The  degree  of  D.D.  was  last 
week  conferred  upon  Rev.  James  A.  Little,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  at  Hokendauqua, 
Pa.,  by  Lafayette  College  at  Easton.  Mr.  Little 
is  an  able  and  z>*alous  worker  in  liis  field  of  labor, 
and  his  many  personal  friends,  as  well  as  his  en¬ 
tire  congregation,  will  congratulate  him  on  the 
distinguished  literary  compliment  conferred  upon 
him.  Colleges  nowadays  are  so  indiscriminate  in 
the  bestowal  of  their  literary  and  honorary  de¬ 
grees,  that  many  men  of  real  worth  have  a  dis¬ 
taste  for  accepting  them,  when  they  place  them  in 
rank  with  those  whose  appendage  of  D.D.  or 
LL.D.  or  Ph.D.  is  a  burlesque  and  suggestive  of 
the  meaninglessness  of  what  were  once  titles  of 
men  of  distinguished  merit.  But  in  the  bestowal 
of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  upon  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tle,  Lafayette  College  has  done  itself  credit,  and 
conferred  a  richly-earned  distinction  upon  one  who 
is  recognized  as  a  preacher  of  high  talent,  and 
who  since  his  admission  to  the  ministry  has  labor¬ 
ed  hard  for  the  advancement  of  religion  and  edu¬ 
cation. — Allentown  Democrat,  July  6. 

Titusville. — The  cornerstone  of  the  new  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Titusville,  was  laid  with  appro¬ 
priate  ceremonies  on  Wednesday,  June  29. 

Calypso. — The  Accessory  Work  of  the  Sunday- 
school  will  be  the  special  theme  of  the  third  an¬ 
nual  Sunday-school  Assembly,  under  the  Presiden- 
C5-  of  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Levering  of  Bethlehem.  The 
first  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Moravian  Church 
on  Tuesday  evening,  July  19.  Mrs.  John  Newton, 
formerly  of  India,  will  be  among  the  speakers. 
The  session  of  Wednesday,  July  20,  will  be  at  Ca¬ 
lypso  Island,  and  will  begin  at  10  A.  M.  by  the 
opening  of  the  Assembly  with  service  of  prayer 
and  address  of  welcome;  at  10.30,  address,  “'The 
Sunday-school  and  Temperance,”  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Henry  Sharpe,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia;  at  11.30,  re¬ 
union  of  the  Young  People’s  Societies  of  Christian 
Endeavor  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The  officers  of 
the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  North¬ 
ampton  county,  will  meet  together  for  a  mutual 
conference.  After  dinner,  a  concert  will  be  in  or¬ 
der;  then  a  discussion  of  the  future  of  this  Assem¬ 
bly;  and  at  2.30  P.  M.  a  series  of  conferences  will 
be  held.  An  address  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Roberts, 
D.D.,  and  a  vesper  service,  will  close  the  after¬ 
noon.  There  will  be  a  concert  in  the  evening. 
The  Rev.  J.  F.  Sheppard  of  South  Easton  is  the 
Secretary. 

Ferndale. — The  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
was  celebrated  June  26th  in  the  Ferndale  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  on  which  occasion  the  Hokendauqua 
pastor,  the  Rev.  James  A.  Little,  D.D.,  who  is  also 
in  charge  of  this  fold,  received  ten  new  members 
into  church  fellowship.  This  active  Welsh  con¬ 
gregation  gives  evidence  of  a  continuous  and  en¬ 
couraging  enlargement,  under  the  vigorous  labors 
of  Dr.  Little, 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Near  Greensboro. — A  new  church  for  our  col¬ 
ored  people  was  dedicated  on  June  26.  It  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Hanna  Church,  and  is  well  situated 
where  three  roads  meet,  about  five  miles  northeast 
of  Greensboro.  It  is  painted  white  with  green 
blinds,  and  as  to  size  is  26x36.  It  is  pronounced 
the  handsomest  country  church  in  Yadkin  Presby¬ 
tery.  The  day  was  very  fine,  and  the  new  church 
was  crowded  at  a  very  early  hour  with  people 
eager  to  witness  the  dedicatory  services.  Many 
of  these  colored  brethren  had  never  witnessed 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  their  curiosity  was  nat¬ 
ural.  The  pastor  (Rev.  E.  H.  Garland)  preacliMl 
a  most  interesting  sermon  from  Isa.  Ixii.  12.  He 
was  assisted  in  the  services  by  a  neighboring 
Methodist  and  Baptist  minister. 

TENNESSEE. 

Knoxville. — The  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Kaoxvllie  have  called  Rev.  R.  R.  Sutherland, 
D.D.,  to  be  tlielr  pastor,  on  a  salary  of  $2500,  and 
he  has  accepted.  He  will  begin  his  labors  about 
Sept.  1st.  In  the  meantime  tlie  church  will  try  to 
keep  up  services.  They  are  made  happy  by  the 
acceptance  of  Dr.  Sutherland.  w.  n. 

INDIANA. 

Nabb  Station — A  New  Church  Burned. — The 
beautiful  house  of  worship  at  Nabb  Station,  Ind.. 
was  burned  to  the  ground  the  night  before  it  wa-s  , 
to  be  dedicated  (a  few  days  ago).  There  is  no 
doubt  with  the  right-minded  citizens  of  the  neigh-  \ 
borhood  that  it  was  whiskey  that  applied  the  in¬ 
cendiary  torch.  I 

Terre  Haute. — A  committee  of  Vincennes  Pres  | 
bytery  installed  the  Rev.  W'llliam  R.  Higgins,  latt 
of  Marlon,  Ind.,  as  pastor  of  the  Moffat-street 
Church  of  Terre  Haute,  on  the  evening  of  .Jiin' 
20.  The  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Choli',  '^he  cordial  welcome  of  the  people. 
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been  conducive  to  the  good  of  this  city  and  vi¬ 
cinity. 

Resolved,  That  we  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
Broadway  church  and  society  in  their  loss  of  a  pas¬ 
tor,  whose  place,  alike  in  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  the  people,  it  must .  be  very 
difficult  to  fill ;  and  we  fervently  bespeak  for  all 
their  membership  that  wisdom  which  in  every  vi¬ 
cissitude  is  profitable  to  direct. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Excommunicated. — The  following  is  a  copy  of 
the  letter  of  excommunication  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  McGlynn,  late  pastor  of  St.  Stephen’s  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  this  city,  issued  by  Archbishop 
Corrigan  on  Saturday  last : 

“  To  the  Very  Reverend  Clergy  and  the  Faithful 
Laity  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York :  Be  it 
known  that  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1887,  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  admonished  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn,  late  rector  of  St. 

Stephen’s  Church  in  this  city,  that  he  had  already 
rendered  himself  liable  to  ecclesiastical  censure 
by  disobeying  the  positive  commands  of  the  Sov¬ 
ereign  Pontiff  given  Jan.  17th. 

“Wishing,  however,  to  deal  leniently  with  him, 
the  Sacred  Congregation  refrained  from  inflicting 
censure,  and  offering  him  a  further  opportunity  to 
be  heard  in  his  own  behalf,  gave  him  a  final  and 
peremptory  order  to  present  himself  in  Rome 
within  forty  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter  con¬ 
taining  such  order,  on  the  pain  of  excommunica¬ 
tion  to  be  incurred  otherwise,  ipso  facto. 

“This  letter  was  duly  delivered  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 

McGlynn,  and  as  he  allowed  the  days  of  grace  to 
pass  unheeded,  it  became  our  sad  duty  to  notify 
him  that  he  had  incurred  by  his  own  action  this 
penalty  of  excommunication  by  name,  whereby  he 
is  cut  off  from  the  communion  of  the  Church,  from 
the  sacraments  and  participation  in  its  prayers, 
and  should  he  persevere  in  his  contumacy,  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  after  death  to  Christian  burial. 

It  has  become  also  our  duty  to  declare  to  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  our  charge,  which  we  do  by 
these  letters :  That  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  McGlynn 
is  excommunicated  nominatione,  with  all  the  pen¬ 
alties  attached  to  this  censure  by  the  canons  of  the 
Church. 

“  Michael  Augustine,  Archbishop  of  New  Y’ork. 

“P.  E.  McDonnell,  Secretary. 

“  New  York,  July  8.” 

Too  Light-hearted.— The  Baptist  Gospel  Age 
thus  severely  reflects  upon  the  Summer  recreations 
of  one  of  our  Brooklyn  churches :  “As  we  go  to 
press  the  Tal  mage  circus  is  performing  at  Martha's 
Vineyard  or  Nantucket.  The  excursionists  will  I  t  4t  avtv  To  AVirT t  itrh’ 

doubtless  have  a  good  time,  but  the  influence  of  i  ISSUE  vOMMERCI-VL  AND  TRAVELLERS 
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such  a  demonstration  will  hardly  add  anything  to 
the  moral  force  of  the  Brooklyn  Tabernacle.  It  is  ! 
becoming  a  question  whetlier  the  Church  of  Christ  i 
exists  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  or  furnish  i 
tlie  world  with  its  fun.  That  many  churches'  arc  j 
grievously  indifferent  to  tlie  social  nature  is  cer¬ 
tain,  but  there  is  a  possibility  of  going  to  the  oth¬ 
er  extreme,  and  promoting  diversion  ratlier  than 
devotion.” 

Bubke— Gailbbaith— At  Kiinberton,  Pa.,  July  7th,  ■ 
1887,  by  the  Rev.  T.  U.  Beeber  of  Norristown,  Pa.,  Mr,  ; 
Wm.  J.  Burke  of  Easton,  Pa.,  to  Miss  Mary  K.  Gal-  I 
BRAITH  of  Scranton,  Pa.  I 
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THE 


Deeby— Davis— At  Scranton,  Pa.,  July  3d,  1887,  by 
Rev.  T.  R.  Beecher,  Mr.  Peter  E.  Deeby  to  Miss  Anna 
L.  Davis,  both  of  Norristown. 

Eddy— Barker— On  Wednesday,  June  29,  1887,  at  St. 
Paul’s  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  city,  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  Miss  Cora  N.  Barker  to 
Dr.  R.  CONDIT  Eddy  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Gbeenleaf- Dutton— On  July  6th,  1887,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  bride’s  (larents,  Milford,  N.  H.,  by  the  Rev. 
A.  E.  Wood.sum,  Laubette  May  Dutton  to  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Gbeenleaf  of  Hobart,  N.  Y. 


DIED. 

Aikman— On  Tuesday,  July  5,  1887,  at  Roxbury,  N.  Y., 
John  Aikman  of  Brooklyn,  in  the  76th  year  of  nis  age. 

Cadwell— At  the  manse,  Westfield,  N.  J.,  June  30th, 
1887,  Jane  Wobball,  infant  daughter  of  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
N.  W.  Cadwell,  aged  six  months  and  three  days. 
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ON’T 


Egypt,”  July  13th,  with  the  purpo.se  of  spending  greeted  the  new  pastof.  The  Sermou  wae  pteftvll 


THE 


«»FHE$H  AIB  rHILDHET*’  AT  WITDHAH,  T.  \ 

**  CE1  OF  ’THE  CATSKILLS.’* 

On  Tuesday,  J  uly  5th,  a  cohort  of  these  waifs  of 
New  Y'ork  city  arrived  at  Hunter,  and  carriages  of 
the  “platform”  order  were  on  hand  to  convey 
them  thence  to  Windham.  Sixty-six  came  on  the 
5tb,  and  ten  more  on  the  6th,  and  in  a  few  hours 
all  had  been  distributed  and  comfortably  housed 
In  our  beautiful  village  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
They  were  accompanied  to  Hunter  by  Mr.  Evans,  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  nil  the 
way  through  to  Windham  by  Miss  C.  G.  Eaton, 
who  shows  herself  admirably  fitted  to  act  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  these  little  ones.  No  one  can  measure 
the  happiness  which  these  poor  children  will  give 
to  their  entertainers,  as  well  as  gain  to  themselves 
during  their  two  weeks’  sojourn  in  this,  the  aiost 
beautiful  locality  among  the  renownetl  Catskills. 
The  number  of  persons  willing  to  receive  these 
waifs  grew  so  rapidly,  that  the  demand  exceeded 
the  supply,  and  bo  it  is  among  possibilities  that  a 
eall  will  be  sent  to  Rev.  "Willard  Fatsons,  “Man- 


he  may  find  the  rest  and  invigoratlon  for  which  he  I  Sullivan,  Senior  pastor  of  Presbytery,  charged  the 

'  newly  Ittslalled  ;  Dr.  L.  G.  Hay  of  Coates  College 

OrTiiDA.-Rev.  Sflniuei  Jessup,  after  spending  a  1 1°’^ 
portion  of  his  vttCation  at  the  feast,  Including  at^  i  presided 

f  -j - .L - J  ... - .  .1^  "  -  I  With  his  usual  grace  and  address,  also  asking  the 

questions  and  offering  the  petition  of  installation. 


Allow  Tour  Clothing,  Paint,  or 
Wood-work  washed  in  the  old 
rubbing,  twisting,  wrecking  way. 
Join  that  large  army  of  sensi¬ 
ble,  economical  people,  who 
from  experience  have  learned  that  James 
Pyle’s  pearline,  used  as  directed  on  each  pack¬ 
age,  saves  time,  labor,  rubbing,  wear,  and  tear. 

Your  clothes  are  worn  out  more  by  washing 
than  wearing.  It  is  to  your  advantage  to  try 
Pearline. 

JAMES  PYLE,  New  York, 

Por  sale  by  all  grocerfii.  ' 


tendance  upon  the  graduation  of  his  son  George  kt 
Princeton  College,  returned  to  his  home  here  on 
Friday  last.  Intelligence  that  MamlltOR  UoUege 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  ittotited  degree  of 
D.D.,  having  by  a  few  hours  preced(vd  his  arrival, 
a  few  of  his  parishioners  bestirred  themselves  to 
extend  a  surprise  Visit  the  same  e\'eQing — an  idea 
very  successfully  and  pleasantly  carried  out.  The 
venerable  l)r.  Edward  LoOmls  is  spokesman,  gave 
him  a  warm  welcome, 
lass  presented  a  purse 

high  admiration  and  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  limited  number  having  opportunitj-  to  con¬ 
tribute.  Dr.  Jessup’s  response  attested  most  hap¬ 
pily  the  appreciation  and  gratitude  with  which  both 
visit  and  token  were  received,  assuring  those  pres¬ 
ent,  and  through  them  the  entire  congregation,  of 
his  heartiest  wishes  for  temporal  and  spiritual 
welfare.  His  fifteen  years’  pastorate  of  the  Pres- 


Moffat-street  Church  has  a  local  fame  for  its  grand 
Session,  working  Mission  Society,  and  live  Sab- 
bath-school. 

IOWA. 

Dysart. — The  Presbyterian  church  of  Dysart, 
Iowa  (Rev.  C.  M.  Howe  pastor),  lias  experiences!  a 
very  precious  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  during  tliA 


An  KNGLIWH  1..ADY,  liigbly  rocommendoil,  aociis- 
tomed  to  travel,  desires  an  eng«,Rement  as  travelling 
companion,  or  chaperone  courrlirb;  she  Spell kd  French 
and  Arabic.  Addresj  MIsi  MI' LLOUK,  cakv  of  Dr.  Field, 
“  New  York  Evangelist,”  New  York. 

The  American  3^act  Society 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  having  drawn  a 
sharp  line  between  the  Business  and  Benevolent 
Departments,  placing  the  responsibility  of  con¬ 
ducting,  under  the  advice  of  the  Distributing 
Committee,  Union  Missionary  Coljiortaye  and 
the  making  of  grants  to  the  destitute  at  home 


A  Great  National  Work. 

A  HISTORY  OF  OUR  HEROES,  OUR  ST  A  TESMEN, 
OUR  SCHOLARS,  OUR  MEN  OF  NOTE 
IN  EVERY  FIELD. 

APPLETOIS’8  CYCL0PJ:DIA 


AMERICAN  BIOGRAPHY. 


EDITED  BY 


JAMES  GRANT  WILSON  and  JOHN  FLSKE. 


“Alpletons’  Cyci.op,;edia  of  American  biography, ’’ 
now  In  course  of  publication,  will  contain  a  biographical 
sketch  of  every  person  eminent  In  American  civil  and 
military  history.  In  law  and  iwlltlcs.  In  divinity,  literature 
and  art.  In  science,  and  In  Invention.  Its  plan  Includes 
distinguished  persons  born  abroad  that  are  related  to  our 
national  history,  and  embraces  all  the  countries  of  North 
and  South  America.  When  completed  it  will  afford  “a 
history  of  the  New  World  In  every  branch  of  human 
achievement." 

Numerous  flattering  testimonials  have  been  received 
from  distinguished  gentlemen  highly  praising  the  first 
volume,  a  few  of  which  we  here  subloln : 

From  the  Hon.  Gfxjroe  Bancroft. 

“  The  most  complete  volume  that  exists  on  the  subject.” 

From  the  Hon.  James  rcssell  Lowell. 

“  Surprisingly  well  done.  .To  any  Interested  In  .Amer¬ 
ican  history  or  literature,  the  book  will  be  ludlspensahle." 

From  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  ex-Presldent  of 
Yale  College. 

“  It  Is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  certify  to  the  excellence 
of  the  first  vofume  of  ‘Ai>plcton8’  Cyclopiedta  of  Amertcau 
Btography.’ " 

From  the  Hon.  M.  R.  Waite,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States. 

“I  have  lookeil  It  over  with  considerable  care,  and  find 
nothing  to  say  except  In  praise.” 


Will  be  completed  lu  six  volumes,  8vo, containing  nearly 
800  pages  each ;  Illustrated  with  ton  One  steel  portraits  and 
several  hundred  smaller  vignette  portraits  and  views  of 
the  birthplaces,  residences,  etc.  The  volumes  will  appear 
'll  Intervals  of  four  to  six  months. 

price,  $3  per  volume. 

Volumes  One  and  Two  are  now  ready. 


after  Which  Mr.  H.  H.  Douc- '  few  months,  resulting  in  the  addition  to  the  i  abroad,  upon  the  ^rres^nding  Secrete^, 
rse  $100,  expressive  of  the  i  church  since  March  1  of  forty-seven  persons,  forty  i  earnestly  solicits  the  coSi^ration  and  the 
esteem  in  which  he  Is  held  by  1  of  whom  united  on  profession  of  faith,  twenty-two  ,  union 

being  heads  of  families. 

MISSOURI. 


Kansas  City. — The  death  of  Rev.  Timothy  Hill, 
D.D.,  will  long  be  lamented  in  this  city  and  gen¬ 
eral  region,  where  so  many  churches  owe  him  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude  for  labors  in  their  be- 


organized  of  our  churches  in  Kansas  Citj’,  is  to  be 
a  memorial  of  Dr.  Hill.  Rev.  Jolin  C.  Taylor  is 
its  pastor. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Norwich. — Tlie  pastoral  relation  of  the  Rev. 
Nelson  Millard,  D.D.,  with  the  Broadway  church, 
was  dissolved  on  July  7tli,  by  a  duly  constituted 
Congregational  Council.  In  what  spirit  this  was 


byterian  Church  in  our  village  has  proved  a  period  I  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  most  recently- 

of  gratifying  prosperity  and  growth,  while 
warm  regard  and  friendship  still  maintained  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  people,  affords  the  strongest  en- 
coursigement  for  the  time  to  come. 

Holley. — Nearly  $2500  have  been  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  building  a  parsonage  for  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  at  Holley. 

Bergen. — The  Rochester  Democrat  of  July  2d  '  done,  the  Council  thought  it  well  to  indicate  by 
thus  refers  to  one  who  is  well  known  and  greatly  ,  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  minute, 
esteemed  by  many  readers  of  The  Evangelist  :  j  which  came  as  an  entire  “surprise”  to  the  departing 
“  The  Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Pierson,  a  native  of  Bergen,  |  minister — but  was  none  the  less  pleasant  to  hear, 
who  has  spent  the  last  eight  months  in  the  Roches-  we  take  it,  on  that  account : 

ter  City  Hospital,  is  making  a  brief  visit  to  his  nu-  Resolved,  That  in  deference  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
merous  relatives  and  friends  in  Bergen.  The  Doc-  '  Millard’s  deep  convietion  that  he  is  divinely  called 
tor  has  been  an  invalid  for  many  years,  and  has  ,  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
visited  nearly  everj-  part  of  the  country  in  the  pur- '  in  Rocliester,  N.  Y’.,  this  Council  approves  the  dls- 
suit  of  health.  He  reports  that  he  has  had  at  the  solution  of  his  pastoral  relations  wiih  the  Broad- 


Hospital  the  highest  medical  skill,  the  kind  and 
constant  attendance  of  ‘  trained  nurses,’  and  every 
care  and  comfort  an  invalid  could  reasonably  ask. 
In  the  severest  Winter  weather  there  has  been  an 
(Hjuable  tropical  climate  in  the  Hospital,  and  he  has 
had  more  comforts  than  in  his  numerous  Winter 
journeys  to  the  Southern  States,  California,  and 
West'  “ 

ence 

conclusion  that  the  best  climate  for  an  invalid  is 
where  he  can  get  the  most  comforts  and  has  the 


way  church  of  Norwich;  and  while  we  are  sorely 
grieved  that  we  must  lose  him  from  our  co-working 
and  companionship,  we  assure  him  of  our  heartiest 
God-si>eed  in  his  new  sphere  of  serA  ice. 

Resolved,  That  we  record  our  high  estimate  of 
the  eminent  ability,  earnestness,  sincerity,  and 
constant  z^al  with  which  Dr.  Millard  lias  wrought 


spirit  and  Gospel  work  of  this  Society. 
Please  send  donations  to 

Louis  Tag,  Assistant  Treasurer, 

1.50  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

June  aist,  1887. 


the  frebbytebian  board  of  belief  fob 

DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  Of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  1384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  mlnlstert 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  sre  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBEUITON.  Treasurer 


Phillips’  Business  Directory  for  1887. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Publication  contains  over  900  Pages. 

Just  published,  and  is  as  full  of  information  os  ever. 
The  notable  Increase  In  the  size  of  the  volume  Indicates 
very  clearly  the  growth  of  the  business  of  the  city,  and  the 
necessity  for  Just  such  a  publication.  The  Index  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book  Is  so  conveniently  arranged  that  any 
business  beading  can  be  found  at  a  glance. 

Inrnluahle  to  every  business  man.  Price,  $3. 

All  Booksellers  and  the  ruBLisHEKS, 

81  9iai«Kau  Street,  Ik'ew  Vork  City« 


Sold  only  by  subscription, 
districts  not  yet  assigned. 


Agents  wanted  for 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO ,  PnblishBrs, 

1,  3  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


IlECENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 
and  Sabbatb  SchunI  Wnrk. 

lECTUBES  ON  THEOLOGY. 

By  Rev.  A.  A.  HODOE,  D.D.,  IX.D.  Small  Hvo,  472  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  Postage,  80  cents  extra. 

MEXICO:  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

By  Hannah  More  Johnson.  6.3  maps  and  Illustrations. 
12mo.  Price,  $1..50. 

PEOPLE  AND  PASTOR. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Murphy,  D.D.  l8mo.  Price,  In  cloth, 
40  cents.  In  pai>er,  10  cents  net. 

THE  ODTY  OF  THE  CHDBCH  IN  THE  COHTUCT 
BETWEEH  CIPITU  AHO  LABOR. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  D.D.,  I*rofc88or  In 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  lOmo,  ijaper  cover. 
Price,  5  cents. 


Address  orders  to 


JOH.V  Bli.4(‘k,  Basinm  Supcrinti’ndHit, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Or,  WARD  &  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


A  full  description  of  this  simple  and  desirable  reform 
suit  for  ncwly-ljorn  infants,  nowr  l>elng  so  extensively  sub- 

ihe  patience 
BABVH(X)P, 

interests  of  the  Congregational  club  and  the  Y’oung  ]  ce^w.’  b'abyhoo'd  PUBLisuiNO  cb.. 

Men’s  Christian  Association,  and  whatever  else  has  '  5  Beekmau  street,  New  York. 


INGHAM  UNIVERSITY 


FOR 

YOUNG  WO.WEX, 

LiBRttl',  N.  Y. 

Literary,  music  and  art  colleges;  also  preparatory  school. 
Location  beautiful  and  healthful.  Rates  low.  New  dormi¬ 
tory  added  to  buildings  this  year.  Send  for  catalogue. 

Rev.  W.  W.  TOTHEROH,  D.D.,  Chancellor. 


YOUNG  LADIES’  SEMINARY, 

Address  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 


PEEKKiKIUU  (M.  Y.)  Military  Academy. 

Col.  CHA8.  J.  WBIOHT,  B.8., 

Dr.  John  N.  Tilden,  Principals. 


T>OUGHKEEi8HE  (N.  Y.) 

±  .MIUITAHY  lYISTITUTE. 

$400.  All  ages.  For  College,  West  Point,  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy,  or  Business.  For  circulars  with  general  Intormatlov 
and  references,  address 

dr.  C.  B.  warring.  Principal. 


F  STEUBENVILLE,  O.,  W 
EMALE  SEMINAR! 

Beautiful  and  healthful  location  on  the  Ohio.  A  successlid 
experience  of  fifty*ei»fht  years.  The  best  of  advantages  in 
Mus»ic,  Painting.  Thknch.  Ac.,  as  well  as  in  the  KngUsh 
Course,  with  the  love  .'ind  care  of  a  Christi.in  home.  Send 
for  a  catalogue.  Rev.  \)r.  .an  I  Mrs.  A.  M.  Rbii>,  Princij>alSw 
Mrs.  Ill’ll  lY  Rkiu SANFORD.  Co-PrmcipaL 


c 


AY’VGA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  B  S  ,  A.  M.,  Principal.  Aurora.  N.Yc 


RIVERVIKW 


ACADEMY. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.V 
5i4d  Year.  Prepares  thoroughly  tor  College,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Academies,  and  Business.  Military  Drill. 

BI8BEE  &  AMEN,  Principals. 


GLEN  TOWER  SCHOOL  FOR  DOTS. 

Dobbs-Ferr  y-on-  the-H  adson . 

Pure  air,  pnre  spring  water,  perfect  drainage.  New  brick 
building.  Appointments  elegant  and  complete.  Offers  am¬ 
ple  and  thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business. 
Established  1886.  Enlarged  1887. 

EZRA  B.  FANCHER,  1  p-,„clnalB 
HERMAN  A.  BAILEY, )  ">“cipaiB. 

Send  lor  prospectus. 


WHKATON  FEMALK  SEMINARY 

will  commence  Its  53d  year  Sept.  8.  Fine  Library,  Labora¬ 
tory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  instruction. 
Best  of  home  Influences.  Send  lor  cliculnr  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


060NTZ  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

Removed  In  188;i  from  Chestnut  Street,  Phi ladel, Aria,  to 
OooNTZ,  the  spacious  country  seat  of  Jay  (XKtKii,  will  begin 
Its  thirty-eighth  year,  Wednesday,  Seju.  28,  For  circulars, 
apply  to  Principals,  Ogoutz,  Montgomery  County,  Pa. 

Principals.  Kmeritus  Principals. 

Miss  Francks  E  Bknnett.  Miss  M.  L.  Bonney, 

MISS  SYLVIA  J.  Eastman.  Miss  H.  A.  Dillayz. 

ONAIlVINCi  IlHaTITI  TF.  FOR  YOl'NV  UADIES. 

Nin|;-Slng-on>the>Hudson.  Reopens InSeptember. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Van  Vleck,  A.M.,  Principal.  For  particu¬ 
lars,  apply  to  _ Rev.  F.  B.  Dw  lOHT,  Slug  SlEg. 


Wells  College  for  loueg  Ladies, 

AURORA,  CAYUGA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 

FULL  COLLEGIATE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  facilities 
for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Location  beautiful  and  healthful. 
Session  begins  September  14,  1887,  Send  for  catalogue. 

K.  8.  FRlsBKB,  D.D.,  President. 


ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

FOR  WOMEN. 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

Coarse  of  study  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Colleges 
also  Blectlwe  and  Npeeial  Courses.  Best  advantages 
lu  Music  and  Art.  Building  with  best  modern  IraprOTt- 
ments;  heated  by  steam,  and  furnished  with  E'evator, 
Astronomical  Observatory — Museum  and  Art 
Gallery.  Terms  moderate.  Address 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWL.IC8,  D.D.,  President. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. 


Rye  ME.MINARY,  RYE,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

The  preparatory  NCHOOI..  Princeton,  N.  J., 

will  receive  a  tew  pupils  during  July  and  August  to 
complete  preparation  for  any  college.  The  best  of  board 
and  tutoring  at  moderate  terms.  Reference— -Preshtonl 
McCosb.  J.  REMSEN  BISHOP,  Head  Master. 


Oberlin 


COLIiBGE,  Oberlin,  0.,  Theological,  Col¬ 
legiate,  and  Preparatory  Deparlmento; 
offers  both  sexes  the  best  educational  swl* 
vantages  at  the  lowest  cost.  Healthlul; 
no  saloons;  best  religious  Influences;  elective  studtoat 
1322  students  last  year.  Calen  lar  sent  free  by  Mr.  ao(^  P. 
Eiinhall,  Secretary.  « 

Oberlin  Conservatory  of  Music,— TTnder  the  wiiep 
management.  New  building.  Superior  Instructton  in 
Theory,  Voice  Culture,  Plano,  Organ,  Stringed  Instru- 
ment8,  etc#  Address,  Prof.  F.  B.  UiCB,  Director.  _ 


BEADPOSD  AO 


Newengland  conservatory 

O'"  MUSIC  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 

ough  fnutniction  In  Vocal  ana  1  nttnimesul  Mufic,  PUtm>  sod 
Organ  Tuning,  Fine  Arti,  Oratory, Llieratars,  French,  Q«t^ 
man,  and  ItaUan  Lansuaget.  Engliih  Branrbew,  OyoiniitieiL 
etc.  Tuition.  to  board  and  room  with  Steam  Ilaatsai 
Electric  I/ighLS5.00to  $7.60 per  week.  Fall  TFrW)  beflM 
SepL  8,  For  Illuitrated  Calendar,  with  ihfi  informaoiMi, 
addm  £.  TOUIUEE,  Dir.,  Franklin  BOSTON.  Jla» 


IVY  HALL  SEMINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 

Bridgeton,  M.  J. 

Twenty-seventh  year  will  commence  Sept.  81.  A  Comfort¬ 
able  home.  Post  record  remarkable  for  health.  Board  of 
Instruction  Includes  three  college  graduates.  Best  results 
In  Music,  Art,  French,  and  German.  Address 

Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph.D  ,  Principal. 


THE  GERTRUDE  BABY  SUIT.  'Palmer’s  Book  of  Gems. 


Intiips.  The  Doctor  says  that  after  an  expert- :  for  the  Master  in  his  Norwich  nasrinate  and  the  '  «dtuted  for  the  oia  style  g  irmeuts  so  trying  to  the  j 
of  more  than  thirty  years  he  has  reached  the  signal  efficiency  with  which  he  has  promoted  the  .  ^j^o.^Ta^  togethe"  wni  f  «u\Mdemem'oM,altenJ!'’ 


FOR  THE  HI  >illAY  HFHOOL. 

ill  Songs,  with  music,  many  of  them  now.  The  old  favor¬ 
ites  are  gems  of  a  high  order,  selected  by  U.  K.  Palmek, 
Mus.  Doc.,  and  ‘.400  Sunday  School  Superintendents. 

Price,  $10  per  tOO  Copies ;  Single  Copy  by  mail  t2c. 
BIGLUW  MAIN,  Aew  York  and  Chicago. 


UPKON  SKHINART,  up  In  the  hllte  of  Litchfield  Ooantj, 
Home  School  for  Boys.  Number  limited.  Kespa  them 
all  the  year  round.  Fils  for  Oollege  or  Buslnese.  Pleasoat 
home  for  good  boys.  References :  President  Porter,  Yals 
Oollege ;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.B. ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  D.  1. 
Gwynne,  26  Broad  street.  New  York.  For  other  referencss 
or  Information,  Inquire  of 

_ Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal,  New  Preston.  OL 

WELLEHIjE  ^schoolT 

PHlEAnEI.PHIA. 

Preparatory,  academic,  and  special  courses;  for  girls  and 
young  women.  Address  for  circulars  and  Information, 

J  R.  MILLER,  D.D.,  1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

Miss  E.  L. 

43  East  08tb  Ntreet.  Mew  Veik. 

Afternoon  Classes  for  Adults. 
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[Ascribed  to  Xrs.  Harr  Riley  Smith,  by  Old  Farmer's 
Almanac,  1886.] 

Sometime,  when  all  life's  lessons  hare  been  learned. 
And  sun  and  stars  forerermore  hare  set. 


Will  flash  before  us,  out  of  life’s  dark  night. 

As  stars  shine  most  In  deeper  tints  of  blue; 

And  we  shall  see  how  all  Ood’s  plans  are  right. 

And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  lore  most  true. 
And  we  shall  see  how,  while  we  frown  and  sigh, 
Ood’s  plans  go  on  as  best  for  yon  and  me ; 

How,  when  we  call.  He  heeded  not  our  cry. 

Because  His  wisdom  to  the  end  could  see. 

And  eren  as  wise  parents  disallow 
Too  much  of  sweet  to  crarlng  babyhood. 

So  Qod,  perhaps.  Is  keeping  from  us  now 
Life’s  sweetest  things,  because  It  Feemeth  good. 
And  if,  sometimes,  commingled  with  life’s  wine. 

We  And  the  wormwood,  and  rebel  and  shrink. 

Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  yours  or  mine 
Pours  out  this  prTtlon  for  our  Ups  tp  drink. 

And  if  some  friend  we  lore  Is  lying  low. 

Where  human  kisses  cannot  reach  his  face, 

O  do  not  blame  the  lorlng  Father  so. 

But  wear  your  sorrow  with  obedient  grace. 

And  you  shall  shortly  know  that  lengthened  breath 
Is  not  the  sweetest  gift  Ood  sends  His  friend ; 

And  that,  sometimes,  the  sable  pall  of  death 
Conceals  the  fairest  boon  His  lore  can  send. 

It  we  oould  push  ajar  the  gates  of  life. 

And  stand  within,  and  all  Ood’s  workings  see. 

We  oould  interpret  all  this  doubt  and  strife. 

And  for  each  myxtery  could  find  a  key. 

But  not  to  day.  Then  be  content,  poor  heart  1 
Ood’s  plans,  like  lilies  pure  and  white,  unfold; 
We  must  not  tear  the  C:03e-8hut  leares  apart; 

Time  will  rereal  the  calyxes  of  gold. 

And  If,  through  patient  toll,  we  reach  the  land 
Where  tired  feet  with  sandals  looi^  may  rest. 
When  we  shall  clearly  see  and  understand, 

I  think  that  we  will  say  “  Ood  knew  the  best.” 


By  Ser.  Charles  B.  Burdick. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  Com- 


SOHETIME.  A  CBT  FROM  DUNKIRK  FOR  MOKE  LIBERTY. 

[Ascribed  to  Mrs.  Ma^  Riley  Smith,  by  Old  Farmer’s  Readers  of  The  Evanoelist  may  remember  *  * 

Almanac,  1888.]  in  onrinaoHnn  with  th«  nnmo  nf  Tlnnlrirlr  no  ThoChri8tianAdvOCatepay8aWOrthy“Trib- 

Sometlme,  when  all  life’s  lessons  hare  been  learned,  ID  connection  Wltu  tne  Dame  Ol  UUDKirK  ac-  .  .  „  ui-  ai-imu  »ii  * 

And  sun  and  stars  forerermore  hare  set,  count8  of  an  ecclesiastical  trial,  popularly  i  Public  School  Teachers,  lest  our  most 

T^he’thmgs  o’er  which^e  griefed*wuh  iMhes^weu”™  ’  known  as  “  The  Adams  Case,”  which  resulted  important  class  of  educators  those  most  close- 

^infm^tTn  dw{i^®r“tinto  of“m^^  <^be  deposition  for  heresy  of  Rev.  Edwin  P.  j  ly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  people— should 

And  we  shall  see  how  all  ood’B  plans  are  right,  Adams,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  be  underestimated  and  even  forgotten.  The 

And  how  what  seemed  reproof  was  lore  most  true.  ..v  ^  mi.  i  i  i  ..  i- 

And  we  shall  see  how,  while  we  frown  and  sigh,  that  town.  That  was  in  the  Autumn  of  1880.  Advocate  continues : 

H^wh'o?“o®«iii“He^Vedno?o‘ur*cryV  seven  subsequent  years  have  brought  Consider  the  number  of  public-school  teach- 

Be^use  His  wisdom  to  the  end  oould  see.  many  changes.  By  the  issue  of  the  trial  above  ers  in  the  United  States,  319,549.  The  children  1 

^  much  rflwK ?ra^g  bibrhood  mentioned  the  church  was  rent,  and  for  a  time  constitute,  according  to  the  last  census,  a  great 

So  ^d,  perhaps.  Is  keeping  from  us  now  ’  appeared  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  An  ex-  number  en- 

Lite  B  sweetest  things,  because  It  Feemeth  irood,  ,  ,  ...  ,  .  ....  .  ..^»rolledbeiDRll,169,923,andtheaverageattend- 

▲nu  if,  Bometlmee.  commingled  with  life's  wine,  pensive  lawsuit,  IDVOlvinjJf  tue  title  tO  the  A  PkOO  300  THmp  form  rniirhtv  flrmv 

We  And  the  wormwood,  and  rebel  and  Shrink.  ohiirch  nronertv  followed  which  fiillv  estab-  “  u  n  ^  k 

Be  sure  a  wiser  hand  than  yours  or  mine  cDurcn  properly,  loiioweu,  wnicn  luiiy  esiao  commanded  and  marshalled  by  another  army 

P'  rnoo  for  our  Ups  tp  drink.  lishcd  the  rights  of  the  Presbyterian  society,  ©f  citizens,  to  whom  their  instruction  is  commit- 

Wh^humanWslM Muiot reMh'wi face.  The  church  Services  were  kept  up,  and  the  ted. 

o  do  not  blame  the  loving  Father  so,  Presbytery  came  to  the  help  of  the  struf^gling  Three  things  are  necessary  to  perpetuate  and 

And“yo^naU8h^ti^knui^tb^en^taei^’breatb  little  church,  not  only  with  moral  but  with  give  prosperi^  to  a  Republic.  A  hardy,  vigor- 

is  not  the  sweetest  gift  God  sends  His  friend ;  material  aid  Two  faithful  nastors  have  been  people,  who  shall  be  intelligent  and  moral. 

And  that,  sometimes,  the  sable  pall  of  death  ®  ^  laiturul  pastore  Mve  Deen  physical  vigor  there  can  be  no  force. 

If  we  ^‘iVpSsh X gft^  of7if““ either  to  buiid  up  a  country  or  to  repel  inva- 
And  Stand  Within,  and  all  God’s  workings  Bee,  ed  again  upon  a  healthy  f^rowth ;  another  pas-  sion.  But  mere  physical  vigor  undirected  by 

We  could  interpret  all  this  dou^bt  and  strife,  tor  is  about  to  be  settled,  and  a  twenty-two  intelligence,  demands  a  monarchy,  for  it  is  in- 

But  not  to  day.  Then  bo  oonient,  poor  heart  1  hundred  dollar  Organ  is  building  for  the  use  of  competent  to  self-government.  Hut  intelligence 

God’s  plans,  like  lilies  pure  and  white,  uufold;  the  concrecration  without  morality,  defying  the  laws  of  God  and 

We  must  not  tear  the  e;03e-8hut  leaves  apart;  congregauou.  „aFiiro  huF  onoolomtoa  tho  nrntvreaH  nf  nn.iroh  v 

Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold.  Those  who  Went  off' with  the  deposed  minis-  but  accelerates  the  progress  of  anarchy 

And  If,  through  patient  toll,  we  reach  the  land  .  .  .  » xu  *  •  1  i  *  and  the  return  of  despotism,  intelligence  in 

Where  “red  feet  with  sandals  lo^  may  rest.  ter  at  the  conclusion  of  the  tnal,  began  to  hold  relation  to  the  stability  of  a  Republic,  means 

^mink?hat  wXuiryft*S^"knlwi^^^  regular  Sunday  meetings  in  a  public  hall,  and  n^ore  than  the  power  to  perceive  ;  it  includes 

for  a  time  called  themselves  and  pretended  to  knowledge,  and  that  not  only  of  the  principles, 
be  the  “Presbyterian  Church  of  Dunkirk.”  but  of  the  traditions  of  the  country.  The  most 
ASSEMBLY’S  COMMITTEE  ON  TEMPERANCE.  Mr.  Adams  has  continued  his  ministrations  to  learned  French,  Austrian,  or  Prussian  cannot 
_  _  B  o  _>•  1.  this  flock  up  to  the  present  time  with  varying  become  a  good  citizen  of  the  United  Stotes  until 

By  Her.  Charles  E.  Burdick.  auecesa  For  awhile  all  went  swimminfflv  Possessed  of  the  knowledge  and  infused  with 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  Com-  ,  ,  lu  1  1  •  spirit  of  American  citizenship.  The  very 

mittee.  The  logic  of  those  who  oppose  its  ex-  the  deposed  minister  indulged  himself  intelligence  of  such  a  person  left  to  itself,  as- 

Istence  seems  very  strange  to  be  used  by  wide  and  wider  sweeps,  even  his  own  adher-  suming  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  our  coun- 
.  '^ixxi.x.  ^  ents  began  to  be  alarmed.  Some  of  his  strong  try,  would  cause  him  to  make  harmful  errors, 

steunch  temperance  and  total  abstinence  men.  g^pp^rters  died.  Others  returned  to  the  fold  In  the  public  schools  not  only  are  the  general 
It  seems  strange  and  curious  for  a  bona  fide  forsaken.  Others  drew  off  and  were  acts  of  a  common-school  education  communi- 

temperance  and  total  abstinence  man  to  be  by  no  religious  bonds.  The  leader  of  the  «?ted  and  the  mind  teught  how  to  learn,  but 

opposing  any  special  work  our  Assembly  has  „  .  ^  .  „u„„,,,tpiv  free  from  all  eeelesias-  the  traditions  and  institutions  of  the  American 

thought  needful  to  be  done  to  promote  the  tr.  a,, oh  lonoJL  thnf  people  are  made  known,  and  its  spirit  communi- 

eAiise  of  temnerance  When  the  verv  founda-  control,  soon  went  to  such  lengths  that  gated  through  the  intercourse  which  the  pupils 

tinno  nf  nnH  nation  anri  of  therhiireh  Iricnds  could  DOt  follow  him.  have  With  their  tcachcrs  and  with  each  other. 

®  ^  V,  K  V.  F  Probably  his  most  startling  innovation  was  Without  these  schools,  whatever  may  be  con- 

are  threatened  as  they  never  have  been  before  years  ago,  when  he  ceased  to  offer  ceded  to  the  influence  of  private  teaching  and 

by  the  influence  of  the  saloon,  it  seems  to  me  prayer.  The  Sunday  meetings  home  life,  the  vast  mass  of  influences  which 

to  be  very  inconsistent  for  Christian  men  and  .  .  ^  ,  simolv  lectures  converge  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  through 

Christian  leaders  to  be  throwing  cold  water  f  v,-  ^  ^  the  applicatif'n  of  the  whole  community  to  the 

upon  the  efforts  of  some  of  the  best  and  no-  xu  *  u  u  *  work,  wouxU  oe  impossioie.  .  .  . 

blest  men  and  women  in  our  land,  and  in  the  I  L,  fk  f  . ,  f  f,  f  Especially  important  are  these  schools  to  a 

j  j  X  XU  F  i  •  Emphasized  the  secret  worship  of  the  heart,  a  country  which  does  not  depend  wholly  upon 
world,  to  check  and  destroy  the  traffic  in  in-  service  of  God  not  expending  itself  in  bendings  of  propagation  for  the  increase  of  its  population, 
toxicating  drinks.  To  be  carping  at  theefforts  the  knee,  in  saying  prayers.  In  Sunday  observances,  immigration  brings  to  the  United  States  agreat 

of  many  States  to  enact  constitutional  prohi-  in  forms  regularly  and  unceasingly  repeated,  but  number  of  adults  not  capable  of  being  reached 

bltloo,  and  at  the  work  of  the  Woman’.  Chris-  Telrt"  It^rihl’ W  p  hy  theacbools  ;  but  theyVlngwitb  tgem  large 

tian  Temperance  Union  (in  my  opinion  one  of  rather  than  an  expression,  ,  .  .  that  closet  of  the  numbers  of  children,  also  it  has  been  ob- 
the  grandest  organizations  for  good  in  modern  shut  door  that  Jesus  spoke  of  as  contrasted  with  served  that  the  immediate  descendants  of  for- 
times),  it  seems  to  me  a  shame  that  Christian  the  long  artistic  prayers  of  the  synagogue,  •  •  •  •  a  eigners  increase  with  greater  rapidity  than  the 
.  u  1  „  song  without  words,  whose  notes  are  deeds,  &c.  native  population.  Without  the  schools,  this 

hv  oft  would  have  suppo«,d  that  the  limit  of  prodlgljuily  luorraalug  mulUtude  oould  act  be 

rtfl  ^  latltudlnarlaulsmintalthaud  practice  had  now  'or  citizenship.  Teachers  ot  toreigu 

the  land.  ,  ujvisf  -xiivaj  -u  extraction  could  give  them  only  the  ideas  which 

Here  is  the  last  argument  against  the  Com-  been  reached.  Far  from  it.  Mr.  Adams  is  be-  brought  with  them, 
mittee’s  existence:  Let  it  be  abolished,  be-  to  feel  himself  again  under  too  much  jjut  every  tribute  to  the  schools  must  be  a 

cause  its  appeals  for  money  have  been  almost  constraint,  and  is  loudly  calling  for  “more  tribute  to  the  men  and  women  who  conduct  them; 

ossri  i f1  xar. H Q f i ran o  Ubcrty.”  andtheimpoitanceoftheirfunctionsandscr- 

hnvr  hnrn^trrutrd  wifh  necrieot  The  flat?  of  On  the  moming  of  Sunday,  June  19,  he  deli V-  vices  is  to  be  derived  entirely  from  the  value  of 
have  been  treated  with  neglect.  The  flag  of  discourse  in  the  accustomed  nlace  of  the  schools  as  a  whole.  They  do  their  work 

temperance  has  been  unfurled  from  our  battle-  cred  »  discourse  in  the  accustomed  place  of  schools  are  not  what  they 

ments,  but  the  people  do  not  rally  around  it;  Freedom  of  Discussion  gjjould  be,  and  some  teachers  are  careless  and 

therefore  tear  down  the  old  rag,  because  it  has  m  the  lulpit.  This  discourse  is  introduced  inattentive,  is  admitted.  That  there  are  so 
been  dishonored.  ^*th  two  texts  of  Scripture  (’2  Cor.  v.  16 ;  J ames  many  details  that  almost  any  school  will  furnish 

What  will  the  common  enemy  infer  when  he  1).  and  recites  the  story  of  his  experience  in  points  of  criticism,  must  also  be  acknowledged ; 
the  flai?  hauled  down  from  our  battle-  Dunkirk  and  his  work  there.  He  then  goes  and  that  the  system  may  be  materiiilly  modifled 

ments’  This  is  most  wretched  logic— false  on  to  say  that  he  still  feels  trammelled.  He  for  good.  Rut  as  a  general  proposition,  it  can- 

men  ts  '  inis  Is  most,  wreicnea  logic  laise  ^  ho  not  be  denied  that  the  public  schools  do  impart 

and  craven  and  iinsleading.  If  there  has  been  a  -f  •  1  •  fk  f  h  ,1  a  large  measure  of  intelligence  and  many  safe 

neglect  and  dishonor  in  this  matter,  it  is  not  pionso^-  As  it  is,  he  complains  that  he  does  prim-ipies  of  conduct,  and  much  of  the  history 
the  standard  nor  the  standard-bearers  that  what  he  thinks  of  “The  and  love  of  the  country  to  the  great  majority 

have  been  dishonored,  blit  the  Church,  because  Labor  Question  ”  and  “  Henry  George’s  Theo-  of  those  who  remain  long  under  their  care; 

of  its  slowness  and  pusillanimity  in  rallying  to  ries.”  To  use  his  own  illustration,  he  desires  while  in  many  sections,  not  only  an  ordinary, 

the  call  ot  .luty,  allowiag  the  work  ot  retorm  '<>  be  li"® ft' »  wM'ber  vano  ■■  "  It  you  do  uot  but  much  oUhe  hrghe^^^^^^^ 
to  be  puahed  ou  by  other  cburche.  and  by  men  make  and  keep  your  weatherjvaue  tree,  it  wdl  °d  Ure  rS  wSo  pay  tSe^“x« 

out  of  the  Church.  It  will  be  a  shame  if  we  “ever  preach  to  you  the  truth  as  to  the  blow-  _ ^ 

cannot  stand  abreast  with  other  churches  in  *'  The  Churchman  cites  this  plan  of  the  Bishop 

this  work  of  casting  out  the  seventy-seven  ulate  it  from  below ;  let  alone,  and  the  breath  Salisbury  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his 
thousand  devils  of  saloonism.  of  heaven  may  move  it.”  So  he  goes  on  plead-  _.-._x  experiment  that  has 

The  argument  that  the  Committee  is  not  inf?  more  liberty,  and  asking  his  flock  if  ^JpTw^,  xu,J  .  ®  expenment  that 
needed  is  as  flinisv  as  the  last  It  nroceeds  ’'^iii  “stand  by  him.”  (It  would  strike  ’^orhed  well  thus  lar . 

from  a  want  of  a  suitable  apprehension  of  the  “s  that  stand  is  hardly  the  word,  but  that  the  drllj^onsSi^ro^SymeS  who  are  ?o'gtve* 
stupendous  proportions  of  the  question  in  our  proper  form  of  the  floestion  would  be  “  Will  friests  in  \he  diocese  whenever 

national  and  religious  life.  Fifteen  years  ago  yo“  veer,  or  whirl,  or  fly  with  me  .  )  He  closes  ^beir  services  are  desired.  They  not  only  offer 
J.  O.  Holland  said  truthfully  that  “the  ques-  i^i®  discourse  as  follows:  conduct  missions,  but  also  undertake  regu- 

tlon  of  slavery  in  this  country  was  never  any-  have  freely  shown  my  hand;  and  lar  parish  work  when  an  incumbent  may  be  sick 

♦Lintr  Lilt  a  Lnhv  tn  it  »»  A  hottAr  ftro’iimAnt  ^  ^  Opportunity  to  show  pr  Otherwise  temporarily  hindered  from  per- 

thing  but  a  baby  to  it.  A  better  argument  yours?  Count  the  cost  deliberately ;  I  await  your  forming  his  narish  duties  and  in  case  of  a 

for  a  special  committee  could  not  be  had  than  decision,  which  will  mean  an  invitation  to  speak  Leanev  thev  will  take  entire  charge  until  an 
this,  and  its  duty  should  be  to  arouse  the  slum-  incumbent  is  installed.  The  bishop  furnishes 

Bering  churches  to  a  sense  of  their  responsi-  published^n  the  lodging  and  board  to  the  members  of  the  guild 

bilities  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  to  con-  Observer- Journal,  so  that  the  proposition  I  have  1°  chapter  house  fitted  up  m  the  palace  yard, 
vince,  if  possible,  our  cavilling  doctors  that  now  made  can  be  considered  at  your  leisure.  I  during  such  times  as  they  m.ay  not  be  absent 
they  are  in  very  poor  business  throwing  cold  now  bid  a  kind  adieu  to  the  old  City  Hall  congre-  on  special  work  ,  and  in  addition  to  this,  each 

_ _ 5F  fVixx  gRtloD.  If  we  meet  again  it  must  be  on  the  new  clergymen  receives  a  stipend  of  about  !$500. 

.  water  upon,  if  not  openly  opposing,  the  great  The  guild  is  bound  by  a  simple  rule  of  life  and 

reform.  _  informed  of  the  particular  stric-  presided  over  by  a  warden  elected  by  the  chap- 

T  Loxrxx  AtiA  AiiAafiAn  tn  nab-  in  rAcruT-H  Fn  fla  tures  by  which  our  crratlc  friend  has  found  ter,  but  the  purpose  is  that  the  closest  relations 
I  have  one  question  to  ask  in  regard  to  the  ^  sunnosed  that  s‘‘all  be  maintained  between  the  bishop  and  the 

need  of  a  committee  to  promote  public  purity,  .  x.^^  ,  .  .  society.  At  present  there  are  four  clergymen 

....  .  .  .  ofrAr  Anri:krt  n  £F  linnn  hia  iinontivonrirAna  1  mmici_  .  .  ... 


that  is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  saloonists  all  over 
the  land. 

Here  is  the  last  argument  against  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  existence:  Let  it  be  abolished,  be- 


admitted  for  the  current  year,  all  graduates  of 


xxxxxrxx  vx  X.  - - -  _ _ _  _ _  ,  ,  OUFJlFrUV.  kiU  MICOCUL  HU.  1 U  til  U  LVUL  IIICI KY 1111711 

on  the  ground  that  nearly  ten  cases  of  impuri-  entering  upon  his  unconventional  minis-  admitted  for  the  current  year,  all  graduates  of 

ty  occur  in  our  membership  to  one  of  intern-  throwing  aside  creeds,  and  forms,  Oxford,  and  experienced  men.  A  small  charge 

perancc.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  just  shells,  and  old  bottles,  and  ecclesiasticism,  is  made  to  the  various  parishes  where  services 
how  extensively  impurity  is  practiced  among  and  dogmatics  and  systems,  and  verbal  pray-  are  rendered,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  outlay 
.he  .ember,  of  oer  churched,  hut  I  had 

ed.  What  would  the  man  have  ?  Is  It  not  to  pl'ol'f  »'  Incompetent  men,  who  mny  chance  to 


than  cases  of  tippling  and  intemperance. 


be  without  cures,  to  All  in  the  gap  caused  by 


ask  tho8«  who  make  such  suggestions  if  from  b®  feared  that  he  is  getting  a  little  out  of  pa-  the  sickness  or  absence  of  a  rector.  It  more- 

two  or  three  to  four  thousand  licenses  were  cosmos  itself  for  going  on  oyer  promises  to  bring  the  bishop  and  his 

granted  to  houses  of  assignation  in  nearly  all  ml©  and  order  us  it  has  done  so  long  ?  diocese  into  closer  touch  by  reason  of  the  bond 

our  towns  and  cities,  would  it  not  be  the  duty  _ Clericus.  subsisUng  between  the^^^^^ 

«  1  ,  ,  i_  .  ,  ...  ftDcl  tiuBir  Disnop*  Id  umov  w&ys  idcIgccI  1116 

of  the  Church  to  seek  by  special  committees  didiayo  uiuw’ikhv  seems  an  admirable  one,  and  worthy  of 

and  by  every  means  to  arouse  the  public  con-  THt  RIKU’S  MlbSlON.  imitation. 

science  against  the  enormity  ?  We  have  pass-  by  acqusta  moore.  - 

ed  the  day  of  such  licenses,  and  we  have  that  Said  my  sailor  friend :  “Shipmate  Ben  was  The  Jewish  Messenger  gives  a  lesson  in 

nameless  traffic  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  nn  imhAliAVAr  tTa  sniH  FhArA  wna  nr.  nr.ri_  “  Summer  Manners.”  and  our  Gentile  readers 


diocese  into  closer  touch  by  reason  of  the  bond 
subsisting  between  the  members  of  the  guild 
and  their  bishop.  In  many  ways  indeed  the 
plan  seems  an  admirable  one,  and  worthy  of 
wide  imitation. 


ea  me  uay  ui  8UCU  licenses,  ana  we  nave  mai  Said  my  sailor  friend :  “Shipmate  Ben  was  The  Jewish  Messenger  gives  a  lesson  in 
nameless  traffic  under  the  ban  of  the  law,  unbeliever.  He  said  there  was  no  God—  “  Summer  Manners,”  and  our  Gentile  readers 
And  let  we  say  that  it  seems  to  me  that  no  things  came  by  chance.  One  day  Ben  was  at  will,  we  are  sure,  agree  with  us  that  it  is  both 

truly  enlightened  Christian  man,  or  associa-  the  helm.  Men  were  at  work  upon  the  [I  de-  timely  and  good  : 

tions  of  men,  should  rest  until  we  have  the  gj^g  to  give  my  friend’s  own  words,  but  as  I  If  one  met  in  Summer  only  people  of  good 
traffic  in  strong  drink  for  a  beverage  enrolled  can  in  nowise  remember  his  nautical  terms,  breeding,  whom  it  is  a  pleasure  andaneduca- 
In  the  organic  laws  of  the  land  among  the  there  will  be  breaks  in  the  narrative]  main-  tion  to  know,  who  possess  that  iiideflnable 

crimes  against  society.  top,”  I  think  he  said.  They  were  high  up  on  charm  springing  from  innate  reflnement  and  a 

I  have  not  been  chosen  as  a  champion  for  the'mast  nearest  the  shin’s  stF'rn  The  hcaw  generous  culture  !  Who  asks  wheth- 

the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union:  I  ron  ba^  Xh  cr  they  are  rich  or  poor,  Jew  or  Gentile  ’  All 

thank  God  thev  are  able  to  sneak  for  them-  encircles  t lie  mast  near  tne  fgg]  their  happy  influence.  Their  personality 

thank  God  tney  are  able  to  sj^ak  for  them  top,  had  been  broken,  and  the  men  were  try-  is  magnetic.  They  are  self-restrained,  modest, 
selves.  But  I  venture  a  word  in  reference  to  mend  it.  They  had  taken  this  heavy  unobtrusive,  even-tempered.  They  dress  quiet- 

their  alleged  inconsistency  in  attempting  to  band  off,  and  laid  it  on  the  “top,”  while  they  ly,  talk  quietly,  eat  quietly,  dance  quietly.  Ex- 

use  legislation  in  promoting  soc’ial  purity,  wound  a  strong  chain  round  the  mast  to  hold  aggerations  in  speech  and  behavior  are  shun- 
The  charge  made  by  “ Clement  ”  in  The  Evan-  secure  until  the  band  was  mended.  Bslow,  „  „  ,  .  , 

GELiST  of  June  9,  seems  to  me  to  be  very  far  ngu^  where  the  man-at-the- wheel  stood  was  a  Unhappily,  all  Summer  tourists  are  not 

tetehed  and  a  more  flimsv  areiiment  eoiild  ^  j  f  ^ ^as  a  well-bred.  Some  may  have  a  reputation  at 

nFYF  tl  liaJJi  Fo  A^vioF  F^^^^  wooden  stool,  almostdircctly  Under  the  “  top.”  home  as  people  of  good  fashion  ;  but  out  of 

^..  .  ,  .  -F  -  A  I  Now  I  will  let  our  sailor  tell  the  story :  town  they  are  savages,  and  their  extensive  fami- 

Temperance  Union  of  inconsistency.  A  law  »•  gg^  thought  she  would  do  as  well  some-  ly  circle  is  usually  a  menagerie  indeed.  They 
raising  the  age  of  consent  in  girls  does  not  in  where  else;  but  the  man-at-the-wheel  must  not  are  sharp- voiced,  they  bolt  their  food,  they 
the  most  shadowy  sense  contemplate  the  11-  gpeak  except  to  a  ship’s  officer  While  Ben  ^*^®  P^mpons,  they  wear  diamonds  at  break- 
censing  or  restricting  the  illicit  commerce  of  was  spying  to  himself  that  it  was  not  probable  'yitl^out  consideration  for  others, 

the  sexes.  The  object  is  to  flx  the  guilt  in  due  that  anvFhintr  would  full  nn  fLa  o-iri  fLa  t^ivof  P*  ®  dishes  or  make  a  raid  for 

nroDortion  unon  the  narties  The  brute  that  would  fall  on  the  girl,  the  most  ghairs,  as  if  they  were  the  only  guests  and 

P.  P  P  Kx.F/-vvft  oL  •  F  FL  lovely  little  bird  he  had  ever  seen  lit  on  the  their  money  justified  every  breach  of  good 

violates  a  young  girl  before  she  arrives  at  t^he  [something-wheelhou.se  perhaps]  just  manners,  they  talk  invariably  about  theni- 

age  of  consent,  is  held  guilty  of  rape,  whether  before  him.  There  it  stood,  perking  its  pretty  selves.  They  are  loud  and  flashy  in  their  dress, 
he  uses  force  or  persuasion.  The  law  makes  bead,  turning  its  bright  eyes  on  Ben  and  on  When  they  drive  out  you  can  hear  the  rat- 
no  distinction.  After  she  arrives  at  the  age  of  everything  about  them  The  «hip  was  hun  *'*®  *'*‘®*'^  equipage  almost  halt  a  mile  ahead, 

consent,  she  becomes  a  particeim  triminis  in  ^reds  of  miles  from  land.  Ben  wore  a  Scoteh  vulgarity  brings 

the  act,  if  she  consents;  and  the  law  does  not  cap  Carefullv— verv  verv  slowlv— he  nut  nn  ^  fullowing  into  sad  disrepute, 

hold  thft  miilt  of  the  man  to  be  so  airirravated  ®“P’  \ cry,  very  siowlj  he  put  up  One  good  rule  to  follow  out  of  town  is  to 

hold  the  guilt  or  tne  man  to  be  so  aggravated,  one  hand,  and  lifting  his  cap,  he  brought  it  respect  your  neighbor.  If  it  be  the  Christian 

Supposing  the  age  ofconsen  to  be  twelv  e  un-  over  the  little  bird,  which  showed  not  the  Sabbath,  no  Jewess  of  good  breeding  need  be 
der  the  present  laws,  an  amended  law  might  least  fear.  Ben  dropped  the  cap,  and  birdie  *^cld  the  impropriety  of  sewing  on  the  public 
put  it  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  thus  throw  an  was  caught  oeneath  it.  The  girl— who  hardly  Pi^zza,  and  no  Jew  of  any  pretensions  to  good 
additional  safeguard  over  the  period  of  girl-  breathing,  had  watched  all-instantly  snrane  “^nnere  will  play  cards  in  any  public  corner 
hood  which  is  most  exposed  to  indiscretion,  ^nd  secured  the  bird  At  the  same  mnmAnF  where  he  can  be  seen  and  heard.  Refined  Is- 
Tt  would  thus  make  the  wretch  iruiltv  of  rape  ’^“®  “  “f  moment  raehtes  will  never  object  to  remain  in  the  par- 

It  would  thus  make  tne  wreren  ^iity  oi  rape  the  iron  from  the  masthead  fell !  It  smashed  lor  when  Christian  hymns  are  sung  ;  ofW- 

for  the  violation  of  girls  under  fifteen  or  six-  into  fragments  the  wooden  stool  the  girl  had  times  when  the  text  is  general  in  its  tone,  and 
teen,  whether  he  uses  force  or  persuasion.  It  |  jygt  [eft  ^nd  Ben  was  a  converted  man.  inculcates  a  lovely  piety,  they  can  participate  in 
is  hardly  less  than  slanderous  to  impute  to  the  |  jfow  he  believes  in  God,  and  he  declares  that  service  to  a  common  Father  with  grateful 
Woman’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  a  pur- 1  the  little  bird  was  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  ^  ®  wish  the  great  mass  of  Israelites 

pose,  in  seeking  legislation  on  this  subject,  to  to  save  the  irirl’s  life.”  Summer  were  as  thoughtful  of  religion  as 

license  or  restrict  “  sexual  commerce.”  The  He  is  richt.  God  makes  of  all  thimrs  TTis  “®i8hbo>^  S'PPear  to  be.  There 

law  ^ready  prohibits  illicit  commerce,  and  no  I  messengers-angels ;  and  the  lovely  winged  out^the'^ay  of'^spLrituaffore^'^LrtTo^ 
restrictive  legislation  is  demanded.  It  is  sim- j  oue  that  came  and  looked  on  Ben,  was  sent  public  or  private  worship, 
ply  an  effort  to  flx  the  guilt  of  the  crime  where  both  to  him  and  to  the  girl  with  a  message  of  Summer  living  at  a  great  caravansary  should 
it  belongs,  mofe  equitably  than  our  present  life.  develop  the  same  qualities  that  make  life  at 

law  fixes  it.  The  penalty  which  society  in-  jewankee,  Maine.  pleasurable.  So  many  thrown  together, 

flicts  upon  an  erring  woman  now,  is  far  heavier  of  different  beliefs  and  conditions,  the  effort  to 

than  that  visited  uDon  man  This  is  an  at-  The  grand  old  Book  of  God  still  stands  ;  and  show  themselves  m  the  best  light  and  extend 

thUolc,  e.rtl.  the  ^oreluleavr,  are  .uraed  StfaS 

ly.  All  pure  minded,  well-disposed  men  and  over  and  pondered,  the  more  it  will  sustain  and  reserve  and  dignity,  or  swear  eternal  friend- 
women  will  commend  the  object.  illustrate  the  sacred  Word. — Prof.  Dana.  ship  after  a  few  hours  on  a  buckboard.  There 


are  garrulous  people  who  will  thrust  family 
I  affairs  on  an  acquaintance  for  a  day,  and  then 
wonder  why  they  are  avoided  afterwards.  But 
within  the  line  of  good  breeding,  one  can  make 
each  Summer  experience  a  source  of  strength, 
health,  and  inward  satisfaction,  and  thus  add 
another  to  the  pictures  on  memory’s  walls  that 
never  fade. 

The  Christian  Union  ventures  to  interpret 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Prudential  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Board  on  the  question 
of  the  sufficient  orthodoxy  of  those  asking  the 
Board’s  recognition  and  support  as  mission¬ 
aries  and  teachers,  by  “its  official  action  in 
three  test  cases,”  viz : 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Hume  it  was  practically 
decided  that  an  opinion  that  the  Gospel  may 
be  preached  in  another  life  to  those  who  have 
never  heard  it  in  this,  if  not  held  dogmatically  ‘ 
or  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  Gospel 
to  be  proclaimed,  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
recalling  or  refusing  to  return  to  the  field  a 
missionary  who  has  already  made  good  proof 
of  his  ministry  by  his  successful  work.  In  the 
case  of  Miss  Judson  it  is  further  decided  that 
Christian  agnosticism  respecting  the  future 
state  of  those  who  have  never  felt  the  power  of 
the  Gospel,  whether  heathen  abroad  or  home 
heathen  in  our  great  cities,  is  no  bar  to  ap¬ 
pointment  to  a  position  as  a  lay  teacher  in  a 
Christian  school  under  the  charge  of  the 
Board.  In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Torrey  and 
Noyes  it  is  decided  that  the  entertainment  of  a 
hope  of  a  future  preaching  of  the  Gospel  as 
something  not  forbidden  by  Scripture,  does 
under  the  resolution  passed  at  Des  Moines, 
forbid  the  appointment  of  new  men  as  ordained 
missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel.  As  we  un¬ 
derstand  the  decision  in  the  latter  case,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  based,  not  upon  the  independent 
judgment  of  the  Committee,  but  wholly  upon 
their  interpretation  of  the  Des  Moines  resolu¬ 
tion.  If  the  meeting  at  Springfield  should 
pass  resolutions  instructing  the  Committee  to 
apply  in  all  cases  the  same  principles  which 
they  have  applied  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  Hume 
and  Miss  Judson,  and  those  principles  should 
be  faithfully  carried  out  in  the  future  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Board,  in  our  opinion  the  unhappy 
controversy  which  has  so  seriously  threatened 
that  honorable  institution,  would  come  to  an 
end.  We  know  that  it  has  been  said  that  there 
is  a  party  in  the  Congregational  Church  which 
desires  to  secure  such  action  from  the  Board 
as  shall  amount  to  an  indoreement  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  a  future  probation.  We  have  never, 
however,  heard  any  individual,  either  in  pub¬ 
lic  or  in  private,  express  any  desire  for  such  an 
indorsement.  We  do  uot  believe  that  any  such 
party  exists,  and  if  it  does  we  are  sure  that  it 
has  no  following. 

The  Independent  continues  its  comments  on 
Andover  matters.  It  quotes  the  following 
from  The  Cougregationalist  as  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  in 
dealing  with  the  professors,  and  adds  its  own 
views  : 

“  The  question  before  them  (the  Board  of 
Visitors)  was  not  wliether  the  professors  hold 
and  teach  orthodox  opinions  about  religion, 
but  whether  the  opinions  which  th6y  do  hold 
or  teach — orthodox  or  not — are  those  declared 
in  the  Creed,  and  for  the  teaching  of  which  the 
Institution  was  endowed.  This  question  they 
have  answered  decisively  in  the  negative.  It 
is  clear,  furthermore,  that  the  four  professors, 
the  charges  against  whom  were  declared  to  be 
‘  not  sustained,’  are  not  authorized  by  tliis  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Visitors  to  teach  or  hold  the  ‘  new 
theology  ’  at  Andover.  The  action  of  the 
whole  Board  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Smyth,  settles 
the  point  that  in  its  judgment  such  opinions 
are  not  to  be  suffered  in  the  Seminary,  The 
inference  is  obvious  that  any  future  avowals 
on  the  part  of  any  professor  in  that  direction 
must  necessitate  further  action  in  his  case,  like 
that  which  has  j  ust  declared  the  Brown  profes- 
sorsiiip  vacant.” 

Now  let  the  Andover  professors  act  in  a 
straightforward  manner,  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  Creed  of  that  Institution,  and  with 
their  own  solemn  promises.  If  they  cannot  do 
this,  they  should  immediately  resign.  They 
have  no  business  whatever  in  that  Institution 
unless  they  conform  to  the  Creed.  They  have 
a  right  to  their  own  opinions  in  regard  to  fu¬ 
ture  probation,  but  they  have  no  right  to  teach 
them,  or  even  to  state  them,  in  the  Andover 
Seminary.  There  can  be  no  question  about 
this  legally  or  morally.  It  is,  in  plain  English, 
simply  dishonest  for  them  to  do  so.  The 
founders  of  that  Seminary  had  the  right,  the 
undoubted  legal  and  moral  right,  to  name  and 
publish  to  the  world  the  Creed  under  which  its 
teachers  and  professors  should  act  They  gave 
their  money  for  a  special  purpose,  and  it  was 
clearly  and  honestly  stated.  The  Andover 
speculators  have  in  fact  no  more  right  to  be 
there  than  the  teachers  of  any  other  seminary, 
no  matter  how  able  they  are,  whose  views  are 
not  in  harmony  with  the  Andover  Creed.  When 
religious  teacliers  assume  to  dictate  and  pub¬ 
licly  declare  the  way  iu  which  they  will  use 
trust  funds  in  violation  of  their  own  promises 
and  of  the  rules  of  common  honesty,  it  is  time 
to  call  a  halt  in  regard  to  such  action,  and  also 
to  such  a  dangerous  example.  A  religious  in¬ 
stitution,  founded  by  godly  men  who  had  the 
right  in  this  free  country  to  hold  certain  views 
and  opinions,  should  not  be  governed  and  con¬ 
trolled  in  its  teachings  by  men  who  dare  to 
trample  upon  and  set  at  naught  the  rights  of 
others.  This  is  an  age  of  progress,  but  no  man 
should  be  permitted,  iu  his  “go  as  you  please  ” 
religious  teachings,  to  violate  the  golden  rule, 
misuse  trust  funds,  and  recklessly  push  his 
“  mere  views  and  private  speculations  ”  to  the 
damage  of  missions  and  every  other  moral  and 
religious  cause. 

Harper’s  Weekly  is  a  stout  and  persistent 
advocate  of  honesty  and  honor  in  politics,  and 
it  evidently  regards  Jacob  Sharp  as  but  a 
product  (his  friends  would  claim,  a  victim)  of 
the  corrupt  methods  practiced  alike  in  Albany 
and  in  New  York  : 

The  prompt  conviction  of  Jacob  Sharp  un¬ 
doubtedly  satisfies  the  public  sense  of  justice, 
and  secures  the  punishment  of  a  serious  offend¬ 
er  against  public  morals  and  our  political  sys¬ 
tem,  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sharp 
differs  from  other  bribers  only  in  being  caught 
and  tried  and  convicted.  It  is  notorious  that 
large  sums  of  money  are  constantly  expended 
to  affect  legislation  ;  tliat  is,  to  bribe  legislators. 
A  strike  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  bill  which 
would  seriously  injure  property.  The  property- 
holders  raise  a  purse  to  defeat  the  bill.  They 
bribe  legislators  as  they  would  pay  blackmail 
to  robbers. 

Jacob  Sharp  hud  been  taught  that  if  ho 
wanted  a  profitable  franchise,  he  must  pay  for 
it.  Who  taught  him?  The  men  and  papers 
tiiat  sneer  at  celestial  politics  and  Phariseeism 
and  gfiody- goody  reformers  ;  tlie  “  practical 
politicians  ”  who  insist  that  men  are  not  angels, 
and  that  we  must  fight  fire  with  fire,  and  cut  the 
coat  according  to  the  cloth.  Jacob  Sharp  found 
himself  in  a  situation  where  it  was  generally 
understood  that  if  he  wanted  a  thing  he  must 
pay  for  it,  and  not  be  a  purist,  and  pretend  to 
be  holier  than  his  fellow-citizens.  He  has  been 
convicted  because  there  is  a  sharp  and  per¬ 
emptory  and  goody-goody  challenge  of  this 
general  understanding,  and  a  resolution  that 
politics  and  public  service  shall  not  be  syn¬ 
onymous  with  knavery. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  in  this  case 
with  commendable  vigor,  and  Judge  Barrett 
performed  his  part  most  ably.  It  cannot  now 
be  said  that  there  has  never  been  a  conviction 
for  offering  a  bribe  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
A  good  beginning  has  thus  been  made.  And  it 
was  high  time !  This  notable  case  is  such  a 
commentary  on  our  current  politics,  as  no  wor¬ 
thy  citizen  can  contemplate  but  with  shame 
and  apprehension.  But  the  effectual  remedy 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  there  only. 
Let  them  purify  the  fountain  by  refusing  to 
vote  for  corrupt  and  unscrupulous  men.  Then 
we  shall  cease  to  hear  of  the  corrupt  use  of 
I  money  at  Albany  and  elsewhere. 


The  E.xaminer  discusses  “  Vacation  Ethics  ” 
— a  subject  that  has  at  least  the  merit  of  time- 
liuess : 

A  daily  journal  of  this  city,  in  a  recent  article 
on  “  Vacations  in  Churches,’’ formulates  the  rule 
that  “  no  preacher  of  the  Gospel  should  take  a 
vacation,  as  many  do,  at  the  cost  of  suspending 
religious  ministrations  in  his  own  field.”  The 
principle  on  which  this  rule  is  based  may  be 
sound  ;  but  like  all  general  principles,  it  has 
got  to  be  applied  with  discrimination.  Cast- 
iron  rules  seldom  work  in  the  endlessly  varied 
conditions  of  society,  and  nothing  more  aptly 
illustrates  their  failure  than  this  very  matter 
of  church  vacations. 

There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  the  vacation 
question  on  which,  it  seems  to  us,  a  little  clear 
thinking  and  plain  speaking  may  be  whole¬ 
some.  Cheap  sneers  at  ministerial  vacations 
are,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Common-sense  has  recognized  that  in  the  rush 
and  strain  of  modern  life  an  occasional  let-up 
is  indispensable,  and  for  no  one  more  so  than 
for  the  minister.  The  more  intense  a  minister’s 
devotion  to  his  work,  the  more  he  puts  into  it 
of  tiie  vital  forces,  that  on  his  part  give  it  real 
effect,  the  more  he  needs  a  break  in  his  year 
when  the  tension  shall  be  relaxed,  and  the 
faculties  that  have  been  incessantly  at  work 
can  be  recruited  for  new  service.  The  pastor 
who  more  zealous  than  discreet,  would  choose 
not  to  take  a  vacation,  is  often  constrained  by 
his  wiser  deacons  to  take  one,  because,  whether 
he  wants  it  or  not,  they  know  that  he  needs  it. 

But  if,  for  reasons  like  these,  ministerial  va¬ 
cations  are  legitimate,  and  profitable  all  around, 
it  is  obvious  that  they  should  be  real  vacations, 
and  not  merely  a  continuation  in  other  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  habitual  labors  and  excitements. 
Just  as  the  faithful  pastor  toils  for  his  people 
during  the  ten  or  eleven  months  of  his  working 
year,  so  he  ought  to  rest  for  them  during  the 
month  or  two  months  of  his  vacation.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  a  man  can  do  this  who  spends 
his  vacation  in  a  round  of  preaching  and  speech¬ 
making,  and  feverish  rushing  from  one  ap¬ 
pointment  to  another.  There  may  be  men  who 
can  re-create  themselves  by  that  method,  but 
we  don’t  believe  it. 

Is  there  not  a  question  of  simple  business 
honesty  in  this  matter?  If  a  pastor  relin¬ 
quishes  his  salary  for  eight  or  ten  weeks,  as  we 
have  known  pastors  to  do,  he  is  free  to  occupy 
himself  as  he  will  during  that  time.  But,  as  we 
understand  it,  a  pastor  who  takes*  his  salary 
the  year  round  is  in  his  church’s  service  the 
year  round ;  and  while  his  church  is  paying 
him  to  lie  by,  in  order  that  he  may  store  up 
hesh  strength  for  their  benefit,  what  right  has 
he  to  use  the  time  and  strength  that  belong 
to  them  for  other  people  and  for  extra  pay. 

®f)e  eiiHgrtn  at  ittam. 

THE  TACAnON  DATS. 

The  boys  and  girls  have  closed  their  books 
and  the  school-room  door,  and  are  as  happy  as 
the  uncaged  birds.  It  wa.s  a  long  school  year, 
and  the  last  term  of  it  very  perplexing  and 
wearing.  Written  examinations,  getting  ready 
for  closing  exercises,  and  trying  for  prizes,  re¬ 
quire  thorough  and  persevering  preparation. 
The  hot  days  that  are  almost  invariably  sure 
to  come  with  all  the  rest  of  the  wearying  ac¬ 
companiments,  make  the  ordeal  doubly  hard. 
It  is  really  quite  remarkable  that  under  so 
many  adverse  circumstances,  scholars  do 
themselves  such  great  credit.  But  it  is  all 
over  now,  and  you  are  free  for  two  months  or 
more.  Some  of  you  are  at  home,  after  being 
away  at  school  for  nearly  ten  months.  Father, 
mother,  brothers,  and  sisters,  have  been  look¬ 
ing  forward  with  bright  anticipations  for  the 
home-coming.  Your  rooms  have  been  made 
cheery,  and  have  been  tastefully  arranged  by 
loving  hands,  and  everything  has  been  given 
secondary  consideration  by  the  household,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absent  child  that  was  coming 
home.  Sacrifices  have  been  made  by  tlie  good 
father  and  mother  that  you  might  have  the 
benefits  of  a  good  education.  If  your  parents 
did  not  have  the  opportunies  you  have  had, 
they  recognize  the  necessity  of  education,  and 
they  say  “  if  we  can’t  give  our  children  any¬ 
thing  else,  we  will  deny  ourselves  and  give  them 
a  good  education,  because  that  is  something 
no  one  can  take  away  from  them.”  Show  your 
appreciation  of  your  opportunities  and  their 
sacrifices,  by  making  the  vacation  full  of  kind¬ 
ly,  thoughtful  words  and  deeds. 

Always  be  mindful  of  the  little  courtesies 
that  make  so  large  a  part  of  the  happiness  of 
the  family  circle.  Be  thoughtful  of  the  good 
father’s  and  mother’s  comfort,  and  patient  with 
the  younger  children  who  want  so  many  ques¬ 
tions  answered  and  things  done  by  the  learned 
sister  or  brother  who  has  been  off  to  school  so 
long. 

Some  of  you  have  been  at  home  all  the 
school  year,  and  are  going  visiting  among 
your  friends.  It  is  a  great  art  to  be  a  good 
visitor,  and  there  are  a  great  many  things  to 
remember  when  we  are  guests  in  other  people’s 
houses,  A  visitor  should  entertain  the  host 
and  hostess,  as  well  as  be  entertained  by  them. 
Make  yourselves  useful  in  your  friend’s  fami¬ 
ly.  There  are  a  thousand  things  boys  and 
girls  can  do  to  help  others.  Always  regard 
the  ways  of  the  household.  Be  up  when  break¬ 
fast  is  ready,  so  you  will  not  hinder  the  work 
and  never  keep  people  waiting  for  you  when 
they  are  ready  to  start  on  excursions  or  drives 
for  your  pleasure.  Boys  are  always  handy 
when  there’s  an  empty  wood-box  or  coal-scut¬ 
tle  to  fill,  or  a  pail  of  water  to  bring;  and  on 
farms  there  are  plenty  of  light  chores  to  do 
that  make  a  handy  boy  a  welcome  visitor. 

Girls  need  never  look  about  much  to  find 
plenty  of  things  to  do  that  are  helpful.  There 
are  eggs  to  beat,  babies  to  amuse,  young  chil¬ 
dren  to  dress  dolls  for  and  to  read  pretty  stories 
to.  If  there  is  an  invalid  in  the  household,  a 
visitor  with  time  at  her  disposal  can  do  much 
to  make  the  days  pass  pleasantly.  Be  consid¬ 
erate  of  those  who  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
household.  Your  being  in  the  family  neces¬ 
sarily  adds  to  their  work.  Always  have  a 
pleasant  word  and  a  smile  for  them  when  you 
pass  through  the  kitchen.  Take  interest  in 
and  show  sympathy  for  them  when  they  are  in 
trouble,  and  lighten  their  burdens  of  life. 

Let  this  vacation  time  be  one  of  sweet  mem¬ 
ories  and  good  influences.  Speak  a  word  for 
Jesus  by  precept  and  example,  and  you  will 
be  rich  in  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
what  you  could  to  make  the  world  better. 

God  bless  you  all,  and  help  you,  by  the  pow¬ 
er  of  His  grace  and  strength,  to  grow  into  His 
image  and  follow  in  His  footstejis. 

Susan  Teall  Perry, 

HELPFUL  THOUGHTS  FOR  HOHE-LIFE. 

It  takes  two  to  quarrel — when  one  wont,  the 
other  can't. 

Don’t  worry  and  fret.  Worry  is  the  child  of  un¬ 
belief;  it  Is  the  child  of  distrust.  No  one  can 
trust  God  fully,  and  worry  at  the  same  time. — 
Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford. 

Be  content  to  travel  as  you  are  able.  The  oak 
springs  from  the  acorn,  and  does  not  become  a 
tree  at  once.  The  mushroom  springs  up  in  a 
night.  But  what  is  a  mushroom  ?  Remember 
there  must  be  time  to  grow. 

There  is  just  one  time  to  stop  drinking  Intoxi¬ 
cants,  and  that  is  to  slop  before  you  begin.  This  Is 
the  home-side  ot  the  Temperance  question — the 
side  to  be  taught  at  every  table  and  at  every  fire¬ 
side. — T.  L.  Cuyler. 

Let  us  treat  our  children  as  Noah  did  the  dove, 
welcoming  them  into  the  ark  of  our  confidence 
whenever  they  are  weary,  and  never  putting  them 
,  upon  the  wing  except  for  right  purposes.  Then, 
like  the  dove,  they  will  return  bringing  an  olive 
leaf  ”  to  garland  our  gray  hairs. 


THE  CORNER  SPIDER. 

BY  CLARA  DOTY  BATES. 

A  housemaid’s  silly  bluster. 

The  whisk  of  a  feather-duster. 

And  out  of  the  room 
Went  web  and  loom ; 

The  weaver  and  her  bright  industry 
Scorned  as  things  that  should  not  be. 

Under  a  leaf  of  clover 
She  sat  to  think  it  over — 

The  haste,  the  shame. 

And  how  they  came. 

Because  in  a  swept  and  garnished  place. 

She  had  chosen  to  weave  a  bit  of  lace. 

Her  wild  heart’s  wild  throbbing. 

Ended  in  bitter  sobbing ; 

And  with  her  grief. 

The  clover  leaf. 

Whose  stem  she  iean^  on,  stirred  so  much. 

As  If  it  felt  the  rain-wind’s  touch. 

“  To  think.1  am  so  treated,” 

She  sighed,  “  when  all  completed. 

Line  upon  line. 

So  silver  fine, 

My  work  was;  finished,  knotted,  hung. 

As  fair  a  web  as  ever  swung.” 

A  strange,  strange  thing  their  pride  is ! 

Look  at  their  scarfs,  their  tidies. 

Their  motley  kinds 
Of  plush  designs. 

Their  tags  of  drapery  here  and  there. 

Their  satin  bows  on  couch  and  chair ! 

All  night  to  pattern  subtle, 

I  threw  a  silent  shuttle. 

And  fit  for  queen 
Was  the  filmy  sheen 
The  morning  found — the  merest  blur 
In  the  corner  there  of  gossamer ! 

Yet  no  one  thinks  of  leaving 
My  bit  of  silken  weaving ; 

Tattered  and  rent, 

It  is  flying  sent 

Out  here  in  the  grass.  Ah  me !  and  I 
Have  now  no  corner,  no  web,  no  fly ! 

_ _  —Wide  Awake. 

WHAT  CHRIS  LIKED. 

BY  CATHARINE  8.  HOLMES. 

Chris  had  bright  red  hair  and  bright  blue 
eyes.  When  he  came  into  the  street-car,  the 
March  wind  had  blown  a  rosy  color  into  his 
cheeks,  so  that  he  looked  like  a  very  brigh't 
boy.  He  went  to  the  front  end  of  the  car  to 
put  his  fare  into  the  box,  and  when  he  came 
back,  a  young  lady  was  entering  the  door. 
Chris  sat  down  opposite  her,  and  waited  until 
she  had  drawn  from  her  purse  the  little  black 
circle  which  was  the  ticket  used  on  the  line. 
Before  she  had  even  time  to  raise  her  eyes,  she 
saw  a  red  mitten  held  out  before  her,  and 
dropped  the  ticket  into  it  with  a  pleased  ‘  Thank 
you.’ 

But  before  Chris  could  get  back  again,  his 
seat  was  taken.  Three  or  four  passengers  had 
come  in,  and  the  car  was  quite  full.  The  pretty 
young  lady  had  for  a  neighbor  an  old  woman 
with  a  brown  veil  tied  around  her  head,  and 
who  wore  a  shiny  alpaca  dress,  with  coarse 
black  lace  sewed  in  the  sleeves.  She  had  placed 
on  the  floor  a  tliick,  brown  paper  bundle,  fully 
two  feet  long  ;  and  of  course,  with  such  a  thing 
at  her  feet,  she  could  not  get  up  very  easily. 
So  Chris  offered  to  carry  her  fare  for  her,  and 
she  thanked  him  with  a  grateful  smile :  she 
had  a  very  pleasant  face.  It  took  her  some 
time  to  find  her  pocket,  and  while  Chris  was 
waiting,  he  collected  tickets  and  five-cont  pieces, 
quite  like  a  young  conductor.  The  old  lady 
liually  handed  him  a  quarter,  and,  as  he  had 
to  get  change  from  the  driver,  he  was  away  so 
long  that  the  car  had  stopped  again  before  he 
returned.  This  time  it  was  to  let  some  of  the 
passengers  out ;  and  the  young  lady  looked  up 
at  Chris,  and  motioned  to  him  to  take  the  vacant 
place  at  her  side. 

‘  I  am  very  glad  that  you  have  a  seat  at  last,’ 
she  said,  ‘  for  you  lost  yours  by  your  kindness 
to  me ;  and  you  have  been  kept  busy  ever 
since.’ 

‘  O !  ’  said  Chris,  ‘  I  like  to  put  money  in  the 
box.’ 

‘  I  think  you  like  to  be  obliging,  don’t  you  ?  ’ 
asked  the  young  lady. 

At  this,  the  red  color  in  the  boy’s  cheeks, 
which  had  grown  a  little  paler  since  he  was 
sheltered  from  the  wind,  became  bright  again. 
He  did  not  know  what  to  say,  but  was  sure  he 
ought  to  make  some  reply. 

‘  I  guess  so,’  he  answered,  and  then  tried  to 
let  the  young  lady  see  that  he  was  looking  very 
earnestly  at  the  store-window  in  front  of  which 
they  were  stopping.  But  for  all  that,  he  saw  a 
thin-faced  gentleman  come  slowly  in,  and  was 
instantly  on  his  feet  again,  saying  eagerly 
‘  Here  is  a  seat,  sir.’ 

The  gentleman  looked  very  tired  and  pale, 
and  Chris  thought  ho  must  be  just  recovering 
from  a  sickness.  Of  course  there  was  now 
another  fare  to  be  paid,  and  he  did  it  with  a 
business-like  air,  as  of  one  quite  accustomed 
to  his  work. 

‘  Have  I  taken  your  seat  ?  ’  asked  the  gentle¬ 
man.  ‘  It  was  very  kind  In  you  to  give  it  up  to 
an  old  man.’ 

Now  Chris  had  not  thought  him  old,  though 
he  looked  feeble  ;  and  he  was  all  at  once  afraid 
that  in  his  haste  he  might  have  forgotten  to  be 
polite.  For,  without  knowing  how  to  put  it  into 
words,  he  knew  that  we  are  seldom  really  kind 
when  we  act  as  if  we  think  ourselves  so. 

*  I  like  to  stand  and  hold  on  to  a  strap,’  said 
he. 

Then,  his  eye  happening  to  fall  on  the  old 
woman’s  big  bundle,  he  began  to  wonder  wheth¬ 
er  it  were  heavy  and  she  had  far  to  carry  it, 
and  whether,  if  he  should  get  off  when  she  did, 
she  would  not  let  him  take  it  a  little  way.  All 
at  once  he  became  aware  that  they  were  cross¬ 
ing  the  street  in  which  he  lived,  and  that  it  was 
already  supper-time.  He  gave  the  bell-rope  a 
quick  jerk,  and  the  car  stopped.  Three  faces 
looked  up  as  he  passed,  and  gave  him  three 
bright  smiles.  One  was  the  gift  of  the  pale 
gentleman,  one  was  from  the  pleasant-faced 
old  woman,  and  one  from  the  pretty  young  lady. 
Although  it  was  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  he 
had  a  feeling  as  if  the  sun  were  shining  on  him, 
and  he  bad  always  liked  to  be  in  the  sunshine. 
— Sunday-school  Times. 

TWO  WATS  OF  LOOKINO  AT  THINGS. 

We  all  graduate  at  the  university  of  hard 
knocks.  Misfortune,  fatigue,  exposure  and  dis¬ 
aster  are  the  professors.  Kicks,  cuffs  and 
blows  are  the  curriculum.  The  day  we  leave 
the  world  is  our  graduation.  Some  sit  down 
and  cry.  Some  turn  their  face  to  the  wall 
and  pout.  Others  stand  up  and  conquer. 
Happy  the  bee  that  even  under  leaden  skies 
looks  for  blossoming  buckwheat ;  wise  the  fowl 
that  instead  of  standing  in  the  snow  with  the 
foot  drawn  up  under  its  wing,  ceases  not  all 
day  to  pick. 

There  are  different  ways  of  looking  at  things. 
Rain  drop  the  first— ‘Always  chill  and  wet, 
tossed  by  the  wind,  devoured  by  the  sea.’ 
Rain  drop  the  second—  Aha !  the  sun  kissed 
me,  the  flower  caught  me,  the  fields  blest  me.’ 

Brook  the  first—*  Struck  by  the  rock,  dashed 
off  the  mill-wheel.’  Brook  the  second—*  I  sang 
the  miller  to  sleep.  I  ground  the  grist.  O ! 
this  gay  somersault  over  the  wheel.’ 

Horse  the  first—*  Pull !  pull !  pull !  This 
tugging  in  the  traces,  and  laying  back  in  the 
breechings,  and  standing  at  a  post  with  a  sharp 
wind  hanging  icicles  to  my  nostrils.’  Horse  the 
second  gives  a  horse  laugh — *A  useful  life  I 
have  been  permitted  to  lead.  See  that  com. 
I  helped  break  the  sod  and  run  out  the  furrows. 
On  a  starlight  night  I  filled  the  ravines  and 
mountains  with  the  voice  of  jingling  bells  and 
the  laugh  of  the  sleigh-riding  party.  Then  to 
have  the  children  throw  in  an  extra  quart  at  my 
call  and  have  Jane  pat  me  on  the  nose  and  say 
“  Poor  Charlie,”  (?)  To  bound  along  with  an 
arched  neck,  and  flaring  eye,  and  clattering 
hoof,  and  hear  people  say  *  There  goes  a  two- 
forty.”  ’ 

Bird  the  first — *  Weary  of  migration.  No  one 
to  pay  me  for  my  song.  Only  here  to  be  shot 
at^  Bird  the  second — *  I  have  the  banquet  of 
a  thousand  wheat  fields,  cup  of  the  lily  to  drink 
out  of,  aisle  of  the  forest  to  walk  in.  Mount 
Washington  under  foot  and  a  continent  at  a 
glance.’ 

You  see  how  much  depends  on  the  way  you 
look  at  things. — Kev.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 

A  young  humanitarian  (hearing  the  bagpipe* 
for  the  flrat  time) :  **  O  mamma,  couldn’t  you  in¬ 
terfere  ?  There’s  a  horrid  man  squeezing  some¬ 
thing  under  his  arm,  and  he  is  hurting  it  so  1  ” 
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in  Summer.  The  change  was  only  in  the  sys-  ^ 
tem  of  doing  the  work,  and  not  in  the  necessity 
for  the  work  itself,  if  needed  to  make  a  good  1 
road.” 


Beirartmtiit 

WHEEE  JERSEYS  COKE  FROK. 

Prof.  Li.  B.  Arnold  made  a  visit  to  the  home 
of  the  Jersey  cattle  last  Fall  during  a  brief  Eu¬ 
ropean  tour,  and  his  observations  were  recently 
conveyed  to  the  New  York  Dairymen’s  Associa¬ 
tion. 

He  found  the  island  much  smaller  than  he 
supposed ;  in  fact,  one  could  ride  almost  all 
over  it  in  a  day.  It  contains  thirty-nine  thou¬ 
sand  acres,  only  twenty  thousand  of  which  are 
arable.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  rough,  rocky 
land.  Guernsey  and  the  other  adjacent  islands 
appeared  to-  be  the  same. 

The  soil  everywhere  was  thin,  and  derived 
chiefly  from  the  decomposition  of  the  under¬ 
lying  rock  ;  but  it  was  rich,  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation. 

Much  of  the  arable  land  on  the  island  was 
valued  at  $1,500  an  acre  fifteen  years  ago.  The 
stringency  of  the  times  since  the  valuation  h^ 
greatly  lowered  its  value,  but  much  of  it  still 
rents  at  $35  per  annum. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  the  island  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  10,000  head,  of  which  6,200  were  cows 
valued  at  an  average  of  $200  apiece.  The  ex¬ 
portation  of  dairy  stock  is  the  second  most  im¬ 
portant  source  of  revenue  on  the  island,  the 
first  being  the  exportation  of  early  potatoes,  to 
London  chiefly.  The  potato  crop  is  planted  in 
February,  and  harvested  in  May.  In  1879  the 
exports  of  potatoes  and  cows  from  this  little 
island  amounted  to  upward  of  $1,750,000. 

Prof.  Arnold  went  to  the  homes  of  the  best 
breeders,  and  was  shown  some  very  fine  stock, 
and  some  that  was  not  so  fine.  The  cows  aver¬ 
aged  smaller  than  Jerseys  bred  in  the  States, 
and  smaller  than  those  he  saw  bred  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  fancied  that  the  American-bred  Jer¬ 
seys  averaged  a  little  darker  color  than  in  Jer¬ 
sey.  ,  . 

The  best  cows  are  generally  among  the  larger 
and  coarser-looking  animals.  He  was  disap- 
pointeil  in  the  quality  of  their  milk  and  butter. 
The  milk  is  no  doubt  richer  now  than  when  an 
old  English  writer  wrote  in  efftjct  that  the  aver¬ 
age  for  Summer  was  twenty-five  pounds  of  milk 
for  one  pound  of  butter,  and  nineteen  and  one- 
half  for  Winter  ;  but  it  does  not  compare  with 
that  of  American-bred  Jerseys,  and  the  yields 
of  butter  met  with  on  the  island  were  not  so 
large. 

Capt.  Blampied’s  cow  Cleopatra  was  reported 
to  make  18  pounds  8i  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week 
in  1885,  and  17  pounds  12i  ounces  in  1886,  and 
to  give  4i  gallons  of  milk  a  day,  equal  to  50i 
American  pounds.  This  was  the  largest  yield 
of  butter  met  with.  The  next  best  yield  was 
fifteen  pounds  a  week. 

The  Jersey  butter  was  neither  so  high  flavor¬ 
ed  nor  as  high  colored  as  seen  in  America,  and 
Prof.  Arnold  thought  the  butter  was  not  equal 
to  that  which  he  saw  made  from  the  Kerry  cows 
in  Ireland — a  kind  of  cows  which,  by  the  way, 
he  very  much  admired  on  account  of  their  large 
flow  of  rich  milk,  their  yield  of  delicious  butter, 
and  their  great  hardiness. 

RURAL  HINTS. 

We  need,  says  an  exchange,  more  grass  and 
clover  and  less  com  upon  which  to  make  our 
pork.  More  grass  and  clover  means  cheaper 
growth  and  less  disease. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  shorten  Lima  bean 
■vines,  not  letting  them  grow  more  than  four 
or  five  feet  in  height.  The  crop  will  be  im¬ 
proved  by  the  pruning. 

A  car-load  of  Rocky  Mountain  burros  ar¬ 
rived  in  Chicago  recently,  and  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  They  are  offered  for  sale  at 
from  $25  to  $50  a  head.  They  are  tough  little 
animals — at  once  hardy  and  stubborn. 

The  late  Ben  Perley  Poore,  in  one  of  his 
“  Farm  Talks,”  published  in  the  American  Cul¬ 
tivator,  says  that  in  quite  a  number  of  rural 
towns  in  New  England  religious  societies  are 
purchasing  “  paisonage  farms  ”  for  the  use  of 
their  pastors,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient 
“  glebe.” 

If  a  pig  comes  in  during  April,  he  has  nine 
months  during  which  to  grow  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  If  he  is  well-bred,  and  from  a  good 
stock  of  hogs,  he  would  easily  be  made  ^  to 
weigh  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  during 
the  nine  months  of  his  life.  There  is  more 
*  profit  in  “  pig  pork  ”  than  in  old  and  elephan¬ 
tine  animals. 

The  Montana  Piegans  have  made  over  $4000 
the  past  Spring,  skinning  the  earcases  of  cat¬ 
tle  that  perished  in  the  snow,  at  seventy-five 
cents  a  hide.  It  is  said  that  they  exhibited 
such  industry  that  it  became  necessary  to 
watch  the  herds  to  prevent  them  from  flaying 
every  animal  in  the  territory,  dead  or  alive. 
Who  says  the  “  noble  Red  Man  ”  is  incapable 
of  honest  industry? 

Mr.  C.  F.  Reid  of  California,  has  a  field  of 
wheat  comprising  ten  thousand  acres.  A  news¬ 
paper  man  who  recently  visited  it,  says  that 
the  grain  on  this  enormous  tract  was  as  thick 
as  it  could  stand  on  the  ground,  and  as  tall  as 
the  back  of  a  horse,  with  long,  well-filled  heads. 
The  prospective  average  yield  per  acre  was  es¬ 
timated  as  high  as  forty  bushels,  or  400,000 
bushels  for  the  tract,  enough  to  fill  six  large¬ 
sized  ships. 

Mr.  Israel  Garretson  of  Pennsylvania,  re^^ards 
the  Percheron  as  the  best  horse  for  farm  and 
road  use,  because  as  a  farmer  and  a  father,  he 
has  seen  the  ill  effects  of  fast  horses  on  the  farm. 
The  fast  horse,  he  says,  makes  a  fast  young 
man,  for  whom  the  farm  is  too  slow.  At  the 
same  time  the  young  men  should  be  given 
horses  of  which  they  can  be  proud.  The  Ex¬ 
aminer  well  says  :  There  is  sound  sense  in  this, 
and  it  throws  strong  light  on  the  iniquitous 
betting  law  recently  passed  by  the  New  York 
Legislature,  under  the  shallow  pretence  of  en¬ 
couraging  the  breeding  of  fine  horses. 

The  kind  of  skilled  labor  most  in  demand 
just  now  is  the  kind  that  can  make  a  garden, 
set  out  a  hedge,  repair  a  gravel  walk  or  build 
a  terrace.  Plenty  of  men  may  be  hired  to  dig, 
but  not  to  dig  without  a  good  deal  of  super¬ 
vision.  The  man  to  whom  one  can  say  “  Here 
is  the  place  for  the  onion  or  carrot  bed ;  here 
are  the  seeds  and  here  is  the  dressing,”  and 
then  leave  him  to  make  the  proper  combination, 
is  apt  to  be  engaged  for  a  wet^  or  two  ahead. 
In  the  work  of  the  day  laborer,  as  in  that  of 
other  workers,  there  is  much  more  room  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom. 

Vick’s  Magazine  estimates  that  the  sale  of 
roses  in  this  country  amounts  to  fully  1,000,- 
000  plants  a  year  at  the  present  time.  These 
are  ^most  wholly  raised  on  their  own  roots — as 
budded  plants,  which  at  one  time  were  quite 
common,  have  fallen  into  disrepute,  and  will 
now  scarcely  command  a  purchaser.  The  pop¬ 
ular  judgment  in  this  respect  is  no  doubt  right. 
Budded  plants,  except  with  some  weak-grow¬ 
ing  varieties,  will  never  again  be  in  vogue,  and 
the  number  of  excellent  varieties  of  vigorous 
growth  is  so  great  that  delicate  growers  will 
be  discarded  for  this  fault  alone,  no  matter 
what  other  good  qualities  they  may  possess. 
Next  to  the  geranium,  the  rose  is  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  cultivated  flowering  plant.  These  re¬ 
marks  apply  to  amateur  cultivation.  Profes¬ 
sional  florists  make  rose-growing  a  very  prom¬ 
inent  part  of  their  business,  and  immense  quan¬ 
tities  of  flowers  are  raised  during  the  Winter 
season.  The  statement  is  made  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  authority  that  in  1885  “  the  trade  sold  24,- 
000,000  cut  roses.” 

There  has  been  some  eonflict  of  opinion  in 
different  counties  of  the  State  where  what  is 
known  as  the  new  system  of  keeping  highways 
in  repair  (as  provided  for  by  the  Legislature, 
chapter  395  of  the  Laws  of  1873)  is  in  opera¬ 
tion,  as  to  whether  a  (Commissioner  of  High¬ 
ways  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  causing  the 
removal  of  snow  obstructions,  drifts,  etc.,  in 
the  Winter  season,  under  his  general  duty  of 
making  and  keeping  highways  in  repair.  A 
test  case  was  brought  before  Judge  Barnard  at 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  he  decided  as  follows  : 
“There  is  nothing  in  chapter  395  of  the  Law  of 
1873  which  releases  the  Town  Commissioner  of 
Highways  from  keeping  the  roads  and  bridges 
safe  and  in  good  condition  in  Winter  as  well  as 


SOMEWHERE. 

Somewhere  the  wind  is  blowing, 

I  thought  as  I  toiled  along 
In  the  burning  heat  of  the  noontide, 

And  the  fancy  made  me  strong. 

Yes,  somewhere  the  wind  is  blowing, 

Though  here  where  I  gasp  and  sigh, 

Not  a  breath  of  air  is  stirring. 

Not  a  cloud  in  the  burning  sky. 

Somewhere  the  thing  we  long  for 
Exists  on  earth’s  wide  bound. 

Somewhere  the  sun  is  shining 
When  Winter  nips  the  ground ; 

Somewhere  the  flowers  are  springing. 
Somewhere  the  corn  is  brown, 

And  ready  unto  the  harvest 
To  feed  the  hungry  town. 

Somewhere  the  twilight  gathers. 

And  weary  men  lay  by 
The  burden  of  the  daytime, 

And  wrapped  in  slumber  lie. 

Somewhere  the  day  is  breaking, 

And  gloom  and  darkness  flee ; 

Though  storms  our  bark  are  tossing, 

There’s  somewhere  a  placid  sea. 

And  thus,  I  thought,  ’tls  always, 

In  this  mysterious  life — 

There’s  always  gladness  somewhere, 

In  spite  of  its  pain  and  strife ; 

And  somewhere  the  sin  and  sorrow 
Of  earth  are  known  no  more, 

Somewhere  our  weary  spirits 
Shall  And  a  peaceful  shore. 

Somewhere  the  things  that  try  us 
Shall  all  have  passed  away, 

And  doubt  and  fear  no  longer 
Impede  the  perfect  day. 

0  brother !  though  the  darkness 
Around  thy  soul  be  cast, 

The  earth  is  rolling  sunward. 

And  light  shall  come  at  last. 

—Good  Words. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  A  SHALL  RACE  OF  TURKEYS. 

In  1878  Mr.  J.  D.  Caton  sent  a  number  of 
wild  turkeys  to  Santa  Cruz  Island,  situated  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  20  miles  off  shore.  The 
Island  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  5  to  10  wide, 
and  contains  no  animals  injurious  to  fowls  ex¬ 
cepting  a  small  gray  fox.  He  gives  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  experiment  thus  far  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Naturalist :  The  first  season 
four  hens  raised  61  birds  to  maturity,  which 
attained  the  size  of  the  parents.  The  next  year 
the  produce  was  120,  of  about  the  same  size. 
These  birds  multiplied,  and  lived  perfectly  wild 
in  the  forest,  and  in  a  few  years  it  wtis  observ¬ 
ed  that  they  had  diminished  very  much  in  size, 
so  that  now  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
cock  which  would  weigh  over  six  pounds,  which 
is  less  than  one-third  the  size  of  their  original 
ancestors  ;  or  the  first  and  second  island  gen¬ 
erations. 

The  author  thinks  this  is  undoubtedly  a  case 
of  pn-tty  close  inlireeding,  although  fie  does 
not  think  the  fact  is  conclusively  established. 
These  birds  had  an  aliundance  of  feed  on  the 
Island,  consisting  of  acorns,  berries,  insects,  and 
grass,  and  liave  always  been  healthy  and  vig¬ 
orous,  with  habit  of  flight  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Eastern  wild  birds  in  their  native 
haunts.  The  writer  has  introduced  wild  tur¬ 
keys  in  various  places  on  the  Pacific  slope 
north  of  San  Francisco,  which  have  been  pro¬ 
lific  and  heaithy,  and  attained  the  normal  size. 

MIXED  HUSBANDRY  IS  BEST. 

The  increased  value  of  agricultural  land  in 
the  East  has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  capacity  for  production,  and  the 
standard  of  wheat  is  a  very  poor  standard  for 
comparison.  There  were  twenty-six  counties 
reported  in  the  census  of  1880,  the  vaiue  of 
whose  agricultural  products  was  over  $4,000,- 
000  each.  Of  these  twenty  were  in  the  East,  and 
six  in  the  West  or  in  California.  The  most  pro¬ 
ductive  agriculture  is  to  be  found  in  Southern 
Pennsylvania,  Central  New  York,  and  Central 
Massachusetts.  The  increase  of  population 
has  created  a  greater  and  greater  market  for 
the  production  of  agriculture,  which  cannot  be 
carried  very  long  distances,  even  by  railroad, 
and  this  increased  demand  has  been  met  by  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  farming,  scientific  fertilizing, 
better  breeds  of  cattle,  and  better  methods  in 
every  direction.  Farming  iand  in  Central  New 
York,  where  the  center  of  wheat  production 
used  to  be,  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
was  when  the  farmers  depended  mainly  on  their 
wheat.  They  produce  about  as  much  w’heat  as 
they  ever  did,  but  it  is  an  insignificant  part  of 
the  wheat  production  of  the  whole  country, 
whereas  in  former  times  it  was  a  most  im¬ 
portant  part.  Diversity  of  occupation  and 
more  intelligent  methods  of  agriculture  have 
made  industrious  farmers  better  off  than  they 
ever  were  before  in  Central  New  York,  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  in  New  Jersey,  in  Massachusetts,  and 
in  Vermont — Edward  Atkinson. 


THE  RINGS  IN  TREES. 

Mr.  R.  W’.  Furras,  an  agent  of  the  United 
States  Forestry  Department,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  age  of  a  tree  as  indicat¬ 
ed  by  rings,  as  well  as  to  the  period  at  which 
trees  of  different  species  stop  growing,  and  that 
at  which  the  wood  is  at  its  best,  has  reached 
some  conclusions  of  general  interest.  He  says  : 
“  Concentric  or  annual  rings,  which  were  once 
accepted  as  good  legal  evidence,  fail,  except 
where  climate,  soil,  temperature,  humidity,  and 
all  other  surroundings,  are  regular  and  well- 
balanced.  Otherwise  they  are  mere  guess 
work,  'fhe  only  region  within  my  knowledge 
where  either  rings  or  measurements  were  relia¬ 
ble  indications,  are  in  the  secluded,  even,  and 
r^ularly  tempered  valleys  of  the  Southern  Pa¬ 
cific  Cloast.” 

Annual  measurements  of  white  elm,  catalpa, 
soft  maple,  sycamore,  pig  hickory,  cottonwood, 
chestnut,  box  elder,  honey  locust,  coffee-tree, 
burr  and  white  oak,  black  walnut,  osage  orange, 
white  pine,  red  cedar,  mulberry,  and  yellow  wil¬ 
low  (l9  species),  made  in  Southeastern  Nebras¬ 
ka,  show  that  “  annual  growth  is  very  irregular, 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible,  and  again  quite 
large,”  and  this  he  attributes  to  the  difference 
in  seasons.  As  trees  increase  in  age,  inner 
rings  decrease  in  size,  sometimes  almost  disap¬ 
pearing.  Diminished  rate  of  growth  after  a 
certain  age  is  a  rule.  Of  four  great  beeches 
mentioned  by  Loudon,  there  were  three,  each 
about  17  feet  in  girth,  whose  ages  were  respect¬ 
ively  60, 102,  and  200.  Mr.  Furras  found  12  rings 
in  a  black  locust  6  years  old, 21  rings  in  a  shell- 
bark  hickory  of  12  years,  10  rings  in  a  pig  hick¬ 
ory  of  6  years,  11  rings  in  a  wild  crab-apple  of 
5  years,  aud  only  20  rings  in  a  chestnut  oak  of 
24  years.  An  American  chestnut  of  only  4 
years  had  9  rings,  while  a  peach  of  8  years  had 
only  5  rings. 

Dr.  A.  M.  Childs,  a  resident  of  Nebraska  from 
1854  to  1882,  a  careful  observer  for  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  who  counted  rings  on  some 
soft  maples  11  years  2  months  old,  found  on 
one  side  of  the  heart  of  one  of  them  40  rings, 
and  not  less  than  35  anywhere,  which  were 
quite  distinct  when  the  wood  was  green,  but 
after  it  had  been  seasoned,  only  24  rings  could 
be  distinguished.  Another  expert  says  that 
all  our  Northern  hard-woods  make  many  rings 
a  year,  sometimes  as  many  as  12  ;  but  as  the 
last  set  of  cells  in  a  year’s  growth  are  very 
small,  and  the  first  very  large,  the  annual 
growth  can  always  be  determined  except  when 
from  local  causes  there  is  in  any  particular 
year  little  or  no  cell  growth.  This  may  give  a 
large  number  on  one  side.  Upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  of  North  America,  trees  do  not  reacii 
the  point  where  they  stop  growing  nearly  as 
early  as  those  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  years  is  nearly  the  greatest  age  attained 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent  by  trees 
that  retain  their  vigor  ;  while  500  years  in  the 
case  of  severai  species  on  the  western  coast, 
and  one  writer  is  confident  that  a  sequoia 
which  was  measured  was  not  less  than  2376 
years  old.  At  Wrangel  (latitude  36  d^rees  60 
minutes),  a  Western  hemlock  6  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  stump,  was  4  feet  in  diameter  132 
feet  further  up  the  trunk,  and  its  rings  showed 
4.32  years.  But  in  the  Old  Bartram  Garden, 
near  Philadelphia,  not  more  than  150  years 
old,  almost  all  the  trees  are  on  the  down  grade. 
The  Quercus  Robar,  England’s  pride,  which  at 
home  is  said  to  live  1000  years,  has  grown  to 
full  size  and  died  in  this  Garden,  and  the  for¬ 


eign  spruces  are  following  suit.  Silver  firs 
planted  in  1800  are  decaying.  This  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  longevity  of  trees  upon  the  west¬ 
ern  and  eastern  coasts  of  continents  in  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
warm,  moist  air  carried  by  strong  and  perma¬ 
nent  ocean  currents  from  the  tropics  north¬ 
easterly,  in  both  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans,  which  make  the  climate  both  moist 
and  equable  in  high  latitudes.  In  Sitka  (lati¬ 
tude  57  degrees),  as  much  as  100  inches  of  rain 
have  fallen  in  a  year,  and  the  harbor  is  rarely 
frozen  enough  to  hinder  the  passage  of  boats. 
In  some  Winters  scarcely  any  ice  is  seen. 

JOHN’S  COPY-BOOK. 

John  was  eighteen  years  old  when  I  hired 
him  last  Spring,  and  as  he  seemed  to  be  studi¬ 
ous,  and  especially  desirous  to  improve  his 
handwriting,  I  bought  him  a  copy-book.  He 
soon  filled  this  up  and  bought  a  large  blank- 
book  and  kept  his  pen  at  work  for  half  an  hour 
or  so  every  evening.  Now  we  are  finding  out 
that  John’s  copy-books  are  about  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  reading  about  the  ranch,  for  he  kept 
a  pretty  full  account  of  what  was  done  each 
day.  As  a  consequence  we  have  a  connected 
story  of  all  the  farm  operations  for  the  year. 
If  we  want  to  know  how  many  loads  of  manure 
were  drawn  on  the  cold  spring  lot,  or  how  much 
grass-seed  was  sown  on  the  long  field,  or  when 
we  began  to  give  the  cows  corn-fodder  last 
Summer,  John’s  copy-book  is  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  that  never  fails.  R. 

TEMPERANCE  IN  SEVERAL  STATES. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Governor,  the  coun¬ 
ty  attorney  of  Kennebec,  Me.,  has  seized  a  stock 
of  liquor  offered  for  sale  in  Augusta,  by  Michael 
Bums,  under  the  following  circumstances:  Last 
Spring  he  went  to  Europe  and  there  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  receive  regular  importations  in  cases  of 
twelve  pint  bottles.  He  returned  home,  and  for 
several  weeks  past  his  shqp  has  been  filled  with 
this  liquor,  large  amounts  being  sold  openly  as 
unbroken  importations  on  which  United  States 
duties  have  been  paid.  It  serves  as  a  perfect  nulli¬ 
fication  of  the  prohibitory  law.  It  was  reported 
from  other  towns  that  sales  of  imported  liquors 
were  being  made  on  the  same  plan.  Burns  pro¬ 
poses  to  test  the  matter  in  the  United  States 
courts.  He  now  has  150  cases  of  liquor  in  the 
Portland  Custom  House,  and  says  he  will  sell  it,  a 
few  cases  at  a  time. 

The  High  License  Law  for  Minnesota  went  into 
effectJuly  1.  It  provides  that  the  license  for  sell¬ 
ing  intoxicating  liquors  shall  be  $1,000  iii  all  cities 
containing  a  population  of  10,000  or  more,  and  $500 
in  all  cities  the  population  of  which  is  less  than 
10,000.  The  vote  of  the  Legislature  passing  the 
above  act  was  such  as  to  indicate  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  that  State  believed  tliat 
high  license  embodied  the  best  means  of  control¬ 
ling  and  regulating  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Inquiries  were  sent  to  each  county  asking  the 
number  of  applications  for  licenses  under  the  new- 
law,  the  number  of  saloons  under  the  old  law,  and 
amount  of  the  licenses,  the  probable  number  of 
saloons  under  the  new  law,  the  feeling  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  toward  it,  and  the  disposiiion  of  the  saloon 
keepers  with  respect  to  its  observance.  The  re¬ 
plies  were  unexpectedly  complete,  and  embrace 
over  three-quarters  of  the  counties.  Thej’  show 
a  total  of  2, -296  saloons  under  the  old  law  and 
1,806  under  the  new  law,  including  those  at  St. 
Paul,  where  the  old  licenses  have  not  yet  expired. 
The  number  wilt  undoubtedly  be  reduced  when 
all  the  applications  are  finally  passed  upon.  Tlie 
counties  not  yet  heard  from  will  not  materially 
increase  the  figures.  The  amounts  of  licenses  take 
a  wide  range,  from  $50  for  county  licenses  to  $600 
for  towns.  The  tlgures  given  show  that  there  are 
about  250  saloons  that  pay  a  county  license  of 
from  $50  to  $75 ;  1,059  that  pay  a  county  or  village 
license  of  $100,  including  those  at  St.  Paul ;  133 
ttiat  pay  $150 ;  269  at  $2U0 ;  100  at  $250 ;  84  at  $300 ; 
23  at  $400  ;  454  at  $500,  including  334  at  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  and  two  at  $600.  In  many  instances  the  village 
and  county. licenses  run  until  Jan.  1,  1888,  when 
there  will  again  be  a  large  falling  off  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  saloons.  In  thirteen  counties  besides  Hen¬ 
nepin  the  old  license  is  $500.  Zumbrota,  in  Good- 
hue  county,  claims  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  town  in  the  United  States  to  issue  a  $500 
license. 

The  recent  Texas  State  Prohibition  Conven¬ 
tion  was  well  attended  at  Fort  Worth  by  delega¬ 
tions  from  one-third  of  the  counties  in  the  State. 
It  is  estim.ated  that  there  were  15,000  people  on 
the  grounds.  The  platform  adopted  at  Waco  was 
indorsed.  A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  “we 
view  with  alarm  the  attempt  of  foreign  brewers 
and  distillers  to  corrupt  a  free  Texas  election.” 
A  campaign  fund  of  $2,500  was  raised.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  well  known  politicians  offered  their  time 
from  now  until  Aug.  4,  for  the  Prohibition  cause: 
ex  Senator  Maxey,  Congressmen  Lanham  and  Cul¬ 
berson,  fiieutenant- Governor  Martin,  ex-Congress- 
man  Herndon,  and  fifteen  State  Senators  and  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  Prohibitionists  are  enthusias¬ 
tic,  and  are  making  claims  of  carrying  the  State. 
The  opponents  of  Prohibition  are  equally  as  san¬ 
guine.  The  vote  on  the  ([uestion  In  northern 
Texas  will  be  close. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  have  adopted  a  new  con¬ 
stitution  by  about  three-fourths  of  their  whole 
vote.  Less  than  1,000  local  assemblies  voted 
against  the  new  constitution,  and  these  were 
chiefly  composed  of  Germans,  who,  it  is  asserted, 
failed  to  support  it  on  account  of  Section  325, 
which  reads : 

“No  local  or  other  assembly  or  member  shall 
directly  or  indirectly  give,  sell,  or  have  any  ale 
beer,  or  intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind,  at  any 
meeting,  party,  sociable,  ball,  picnic,  or  enter- 
tertainiuent  whatever,  appertaining  to  the  order. 
Any  member  found  guilty  of  violating  this  clause 
shall  be  suspended  not  less  than  six  months,  or 
expelled.  No  line  shall  bo  Imposed  for  this  of¬ 
fence.  Any  local  or  other  assembly  so  offending 
shall  be  suspended  during  the  pleasure  of  the 
General  Executive  Board,  or  shall  have  its  charter 
revoked  by  said  Board.” 

fi^ottselioiTr* 

Cheap  Delicacies  for  Small  Appetitf«s. — It 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people  to  cater,  if  only 
occasionally,  for  the  possessors  of  small  ap¬ 
petites,  who  are  necessarily  invalids,  but  who 
require  food  in  small  quantities,  daintily  pre¬ 
pared  and  served. 

In  the  hopes  of  aiding  such  in  their  endeav¬ 
ors  to  provide  little  dishes  that  embody  econ¬ 
omy,  nutriment,  and  variety,  these  few  hints 
are  given. 

Restaurants  where  dinners  maigre  only  are 
to  be  had,  are  on  the  increase,  and  many  of 
their  patrons  would  enjoy  similar  fare  in  tlieir 
own  homes  by  way  of  change  in  cases  where 
abstinence  from  flesh  is  not  practiced  from 
other  motives ;  hence  we  commence  with  a  few 
dainties  a  In  vegetarian. 

^g(l  CntletH. — Cut  small  a  firmly-boiled  egg  ; 
add  a  table-spoonful  of  bread  crumbs,  the  same 
quantity  of  grated  cheese,  with  a  pinch  of 
curry  powder,  salt,  pepper,  and  grated  nut¬ 
meg.  Mix  the  whole  with  the  yolk  of  a  raw 
egg,  and  shape  like  a  mutton  cutlet.  Dip  it  in 
the  white  of  an  egg,  then  into  bread-crumbs, 
and  fry  brown  ;  garnish  with  fried  parsley. 

Egg  — The  above  mixture,  with  the 

addition  of  chopped  parsley  and  thyme,  can  be 
enclosed  in  very  thin  pastry,  shaped  into  balls 
or  rolls,  and  fried  or  baked  ;  they  are  very 
delicious,  and  any  scraps  of  pastry  may  be 
used,  but  must  be  thin. 

Celerg  a  la  Pat'is'wnne. — Cut  the  white  part 
of  a  head  of  celery  into  equal  lengths,  tie  in  a 
bundle,  and  boil  in  water — just  to  cover,  with 
salt  and  a  bit  of  butter  in — until  tender.  Keep 
the  celery  warm,  thicken  the  licpior  witli  an 
ounce  each  of  flour  and  butter,  ami  at  the  last 
moment  put  in  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice  or 
white  v'inegar.  Lay  the  celery  on  toast,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  it. 

Macaroni  MouM. — An  ounce  of  well-boiled 
macaroni  cut  small,  and  the  same  weight  of 
bread-crumbs  and  sliced  cheese,  are  to  be  mixed 
with  a  table-spoonful  each  of  cream  and  tomato 
sauce  or  the  converse,  one  egg,  salt,  and  cay¬ 
enne.  Fifteen  minutes  in  a  greased  tin — a  small 
cake-tin— in  a  moderate  oven,  will  convert  this 
into  a  tasty  dish. 

Macaroni  icith  Tomato  Sauce. — Boil  some 
macaroni  in  the  ordinary  way,  i.  e.,  drop  it  into 
boiling  water  with  a  little  salt  and  butter,  then 
drain,  and  cut  it  up.  Butter  a  shallow  dish, 
line  it  with  the  macaroni,  then  pour  over  some 
nicely  seasoned  tomato  sauce — or  the  conv’erse 
will  do  instead;  either  should  be  made  hot. 
Just  mask  the  surface  with  browned  crumbs 
and  grated  cheese,  and  brown  before  the  fire  ; 
garnish  with  fried  or  toasted  sippets. 

Savory  Rice. — This  is  a  popular  dish.  Boil 
two  ounces  of  Patna  rice,  dry  it  as  for  curry, 
return  it  to  the  saucepan  with  a  tea-spoonful 
of  curry  paste  mixed  with  half  a  gill  of  cream, 
add  a  small  onion  and  an  apple,  both  chopped 


and  fried,  and  a  little  salt.  Stir  gently  for  a 
few  minutes  and  serve  in  a  pyramid.  Chopped 
raisins  are  sometimes  added,  and  a  Suspicion 
of  garlic. 

Haricots  with  Tomatoes. — Put  a  cupful  of  nice¬ 
ly  boiled  haricot  beans  into  a  small  dish,  pour 
over  some  parsley  sauce,  and  garnish  with  a 
tomato  thinly  sliced  and  grilled.  Previous  to 
grilling  spread  each  slice  with  a  dash  of  mus¬ 
tard  and  butter. 

Haricots  with  onion  sauce  or  fried  onions  are 
very  tasty  and  nutritious.— Cassell’s  Family 
Magazine  for  July. 

Fricassee  of  Veal  with  Oyster  Plant. — 
Trim  off  all  surplus  fat  and  bone  from  the 
breast  of  veal,  and  cut  the  meat  into  neatly 
shaped  pieces  ;  dredge  these  with  flour,  and 
put  them  in  a  saucepan  with  batter  enough  to 
prevent  burning.  Cover,  and  let  it  steam  in  its 
own  vapors  thirty  minutes  ;  then  add  a  pint  of 
soup  stock  or  water,  and  let  it  cook  slowly. 
Scrape  and  cut  into  narrow  strips  as  much 
oyster  plant  as  you  have  meat  in  bulk  ;  add  to 
it  the  meat,  with  salt,  a  few  whole  white  pep¬ 
pers,  a  dash  of  nutmeg,  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
grated  lemon-peel.  Add  a  little  more  stock  if 
a  liberal  quantity  of  sauce  is  desired.  Cover 
the  dish,  and  simmer  until  tender,  allowing 
forty  minutes  for  the  vegetables  to  cook,  care 
being  exercised  that  they  are  not  cooked  too 
much.  Remove  the  pan  to  the  back  of  the 
range  ;  take  out  a  gill  of  the  liquid,  and  add  to 
it  the  beaten  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Pour  this 
over  the  contents  of  the  saucepan  ;  let  it  stand 
a  few  minutes  longer,  and  serve.  Garnish  the 
dish  with  slices  of  lemon,  triangular  croutons, 
and  sprigs  of  parsley. 

Whipped  Cream  is  a  great  addition  to  berries 
served  witli  sugar  only,  or  to  spread  as  a  me¬ 
ringue  over  a  strawberry  shortcake.  To  whip 
well,  cream  should  not  be  too  rich,  as  thick 
cream  will  easily  turn  to  butter.  It  should  be 
ice  cold.  A  whip  churn  is  the  best  utensil  for 
whipping  cream.  It  i^a  tin  cylinder  perforated 
with  holes  at  the  bottom  and  sides  and  having 
a  perforated  dasher.  A  Dover  egg-beater  will 
do  very  well,  but  gives  the  cream  a  different 
consistency  from  that  obtained  by  the  whip 
churn.  One  pint  of  cream  should  treble  in 
whipping. 

Piso’s  Remedy  [or  Outarrh  is  agreeable  to  use.  It  is 
not  a  liquid  or  a  snuff.  50e. 


Organized 


1874. 


Incorport’d 


1885. 


DEBENTURES 

0.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND  MORTGAGE  CO. 

JWKH 00,000  Real  Estate  First  MortKagea,  not 
merely  deposited  with,  but  placed  In  name  of  The 
St.  Paul  Trust  Coinpany  in  trust  as  special  se¬ 
curity  for  each  •100,000  of  Debentures. 

Advantages  of  these  Debentures. 

They  rest  on  a  sure  foundation  of  their  own. 

Ac  delays.  No  bulky  papers.  No  exposure. 

N  o  bother  of  mortgage  transfers  or  releases. 

(^Guaranty  Capital,  $300,000. 

Debentures  run  10  years.  Interest  semi-annual. 
Payable  In  New  York.  ff^First  Bort)ja?fs  ronninr 
3  to  5  yrars  still  placrd  if  desirsd,  oa  best  ofsMaritr,  at 

Mortsaced  IMio/  innn  nntmnH. 


Mortftafted 
land  always 
carefully 
examined.  5 
per  ct.  paid 
onshorttiine 
fnrestpcnts. 


1000  patrons. 
None  ever 
had  to  pay 
taxes  or 
costs,  wait 
for  interest 
or  take  land 


IT'Sure  principal  better  than  high  Interest. 
For  further  particulars,  address 

D.8.B.OOHNSTON  LAND MORTCACE CO. 

■BNTIOH  TUIS  rxl-XB.  ST.  PAUL,  XUIII. 

Our  constant  aim  it  to  make  them  the  f  i  nest  in  the  world. 

Ask  your  Grocer  for 

‘fRTRKlilM’llHS 


BONELESS  BACON, 

Non*  Genuine  unleit  showing  our  Patented  Trade- 
Marks,  a  Light  Metallic  Seal  attached  to  the 
string,  and  the  Striped  Canvas, 
as  in  the  cuts. 

A  little  higher  in  price,  but  of  unrivalled  quality. 

KIDDER’S 


iQiligiistioo  aoil  Dyspepsia. 

A  POTENT  SEMEDT  FOB 

IndlgeNtioris  Acute  a.<(l  Atonic  Drppepsln,  Chronlts  and 
Oastro-Intostinal  Catarrh,  Vomitlnir  in  Pregnancy. 
Cholera  lulantum,  and  in  cuuyalescenco  from  Acuie 
Diseases. 

Over  5.000  physicians  have  sent  fo  ns  the  most  flatter¬ 
ing  opinions  up<m  Oigestylln  as  a  remedy  for  all  dueaeea 
arising  from  Improper  digestion. 

For  20  years  we  haye  manufactured  the  Digestive  Fer¬ 
ments  exnresslv  for  PHYSICIANS’  use,  and  hr  the  oast 
them  exten^vely  p?S: 
scribed,  and  to-day  It  stands  without  a  rival  as  a -<11^8- 
tive  agent.  It  is  not  a  secret  remedr  but  a  scientific 
preparation,  the  formula  of  which  is  ptsiiily  printed  on 
each  boUle.  Its  great  OIOESTIVB  pfiwEft  1,  created 
by  a  carenn  and  proper  treatment  of  the  ferments  In 
mannf^ure.  It  Is  very  agreeable  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
eept»hlo  to  the  most  delicate  stomach.  For  the  rella- 
-"''hi  reapectflillT  refer  to 
all  Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists  and  PHYSICIANS 
generaUy.  Price  Sl-OO.  Bold  by  Druggists,  or 
WM.  F.  KIDDER  A  CO., 

manufacturing  chemists. 

83  John  at.,  N.  T. 

WE  WANT  EVERY 

HOUSEKEEPER 

TO  HAVE  A  SAMPLE  0?  j 


which  will  be  Mnt  free  on  receipt  of  addrew;  j 
witb  name  of  this  paper.  Full  pized  box,  postpaid  ! 
for  15c.  m  Ptanips.  For  sale  every  where.  i 

ratte  electro-silicon ’ 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St..  New  Yofk. 


STATEN  ISLAND 
FANCY 
DYEING 

ESTABLISHMENT. 


DESKS 


OFFICE  FDaillTOfiE 

In  (Jreat  Variety, 

MAJtUFACTUBED  BY 

T.  G.  SELLEW, 

111  Fallon  Street,  IV.  Y. 


1  FFBFECT  FOOD  FOR  nFillTS. 

THE  MOTHER’S  FAVORITE.  I 

It  has  been  successful  in  hundreds  of  cases  where  other 
prepared  foods  tailed. 

FOR  INVALIDS  ANJ)  DYSPEPTICS, 

The  Most  Nourishing,  Most  Paiatable, 

Most  Economicai,  I 

OF  ALE  PREPARED  FOODS. 

EASILY  A\D  QUICKLY  PREPARED.  \ 

Send  for  circulars  and  pamphlets  giving  testimony  of  Physicians 
and  Mothers,  which  mil  amply  prove  every  statement  we  make. 

For  sale  by  Druggists.  25c.,  50c.,  $1.00. 

Wells,  Jlichardson  &  Co.,  Barlington,  Vt. 

“1887-Bj9l!BIES-1887" 

To  the  mother  of  any  baby  born  this  year,  we  will  send 
on  application  a  Cabinet  Photo,  of  the  “  Sweetest,  fattest, 
healthiest  baby  In  the  country  ”  It  is  a  beautiful  picture, 
and  will  do  any  mother's  heart  good.  It  shows  the  good 
effects  of  using  Lnctateti  Food  as  a  substitute  for 
mother’s  milk.  Much  valuable  information  tor  the  mo¬ 
ther  given.  Give  date  of  birth. 

Wells,  Richardson  6i  Co.,  Barllniffon,  Vt. 


AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMEIIICAN 

MAGAZINE 

AMERICAN 

MAGAZINE 


NOW  READY. 

PARTIAL  CONTENTS  FOR  AUGUST  : 

ALONO  THE  CARIBBEAN  (Venezuela).  Illus¬ 
trated.  Dr.  W.  F.  Hutchinson. 

Olivia  Delaplaine.  illustrated.  Edgar 
Fawcett. 

A  Few  Enolish  Wayside  Birds.  Illustrat¬ 
ed.  Theo.  H.  Mead. 

The  SrpKEME  CoruT.  Illustrated.  Z.  L. 
White. 

The  Ghost  of  Aabon’s  prong.  Tobe  Hodge. 
A  SOUTH  CAROLINA  VILLAGE.  Lee  C.  Harby. 
A  Remarkable  Pair  of  Pantaloons.  Caleb 
Forsythe. 

Village  Types.  Julian  Hawthorne. 

Our  Legend  (E  Plurlbus  ITuum) — Poem. 
Maurice  ITiompsou 

A  New  Eka  in  Education.  Col.  I.  Edwards 
Cla  rko. 

Greenmount  Graves.  Cyrus  Field  Willard. 
A  serenade.  (Poem.)  Clinton  Scollard. 
SUGOKSTIONS  FOR  AUGUST.  By  a  Physician 
of  experience. 


E.  T.  B7SH  St  SOIT, 

Publishers, 

130  I'k  13‘4  Pearl  8t.,  N.  Y. 


Memorial  Windows 

Special  Designs  with 

ESTIMATE.S  SURIKTTED 

The  Tiffany 
Glass  Company 

333  &  335  FOURTH  AVENUE 

New  York 


LOUIS  C  TIFFANY 
PRESIDENT 

John  Dufais 

secbetabt 


Pbinole  Mitchell 
manager 
John  Cheney  Platt 

TREASURER 


HAKKETT,  NEPHEWS  At  CO. 
Proprietors. 

Dye,  Clean,  and  Re-Finish  Dresa 
Goods  and  Garments  without  rip¬ 
ping. 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list 
5  dc  7  John  Street,  New  Yorh. 


CHORT-HANDsjMfioi 

enu^ring  NOW,  Skill  In  Three  Month,  by  H.tmi'i 
Sy.tcni.  Nof»ilnre».  Har.-n’.  Collrg.-. ;  .S>w  York,  N.V. ; 

Phlla.,  Pa. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Ciocinuati,  O. ;  San  Francliieo.  Gal. 

^Aa  Braces  for  Round  Shoulders,  Oval  and  Weak 
Backs.  Elastic  Stockings  and  Bandages  for 

Tvjjr  Swollen  Veins.  Belts  and  Supporters  for 
Sexes.  Crutches,  Trusses,  etc. 
r^^iTMhi^  1  attendant  for  Ladles. 

J  PEET  &  CO., 

\  jll  ^  .'iOI  Sixth  Avenne,  New  York. 

UCYIPAII  U/AD  DCIlCinUC  »  Month.  Soldiers, 
niLAluAn  IfAn  rciloiuno  Sailors,  and  Officers  of 
said  War,  aud  Widows,  should  apply  at  once  to  F.  REGIS¬ 
TER,  Attorney,  324  SOUTH  FIFTH  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OOOD  HOUSEKEEPERS 

rsE 

LIQUID  GAR60LGRTSTAL. 

It  protects  carpets  and  upholstered  furniture  from  moths, 
keeps  bedsteads  free  from  bugs, and  exterminates  rf>aches, 
ants,  and  water  bugs.  It  Is  a  {mwerful  disinfectant  and 
deodorizer  for  use  in  the  sick  room,  and  tor  disinfecting 
wa'er  closets,  privies,  Ac.  Safe,  convenient,  and  of  an 
agreeable  odor.  For  sale  by  all  druggists. 

WM.  H.  H.  CHILDS.  73  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STREBn* 

NEW  YORK 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

ALL  HOUSEKEEPERS  SHOULD  EXAMINE  OUR 
MAGNIFICENT  STOCK  OF 

LINENS, 

AS  WE  ARE  OFFERING  EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCE¬ 
MENTS  IN  OUR  WHOLE  LINE,  FROM  THE  ORDINARY 
TO  THE  FINEST  QUALITIES  MANUFACTURED.  THESE 
GOODS  COME  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURER 
TO  OUR  COUNTERS,  THUS  SAVING  ALL  INTERME¬ 
DIATE  COMMISSIONS  AND  PROFITS,  AND  ENABLING 
US  TO  SELL  THEM  AT  PRICES  THE  LOWEST  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY. 


WE  ALSO  CALL  SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  OUR 
ladies’  MUSLIN 

Underwear. 


EVERY  ARTICLE  SOLD  BY  US  IS  MANUFACTURED 
IN  OUR  OWN  WORKROOMS.  ALL  EMBROIDERY  USED 
IS  IMPORTED  DIRECT  BY  US.  THEREFORE  WE  CAN 
AND  DO  SELL  THIS  CLASS  OF  GOODS  AT  PRICES 
ABSOLUTELY  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION. 

SUMME^GAMES. 

WE  KEEP  A  FULL  STOCK  OF  ALL  ARTICLES  RE¬ 
QUIRED  FOR  THE  GAME  OF  TENNIS,  AND  AT  THE 
LOWEST  PRICES.  FULL  SETS  OF  TENNIS  IN  STRONG 
WOODEN  BOXES.  RACKETS  BY  ALL  THE  BEST  MAK¬ 
ERS.  NETS,  POLFJl,  MARKERS,  ROPES,  AND  PEGS. 
AYER’S  BEST  COVERED  BALLS  ALWAYS  IN  STOCK. 
ALSO  FULL  LINES  OF  CROQUET,  BATTLEDORES  AND 
SHUTTLECOCK,  GRACE  HOOPS,  PITCH  A  RINO,  RING- 
TOSS,  AND  BASE-BALL  GOODS. 

ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  AL¬ 
THOUGH  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  GREAT  IMPROVEMENT 
MADE  IN  THE  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LAWN 
TENNIS,  THE  PRICES  ABE  LOWER  THAN  LAST  YEAR. 

SPECIAL  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS. 

CATALOGUES  WILL  BE  MAILED  ON  RECEIPT  OF 
TEN  gENTS. 

R.  H.  HAIy  &  CO. 
LEGGAT  BROS. 

CHEAPEST  BOOKSTORE 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insuranoe  Company 

40  STASSAV  STEgBT.  XTITW  TOXIS. 

Sixty-ninth  Semi-annnal  Statement,  ehowing  the 
condition  of  the  Company,  Jan.  1, 1887. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insnrance,  -  805,680  45 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  140,184  8t 
Net  Sorplos,  ....  540,90$  67 

Total  Assets,  ....  $2,546,074  95 

SUMMARY  OF  ASSRTS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,325,000) . $1,696,205  00 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Beal  Estate  in  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  97,500  00 

Loans  on  Call .  30.000  00 

Cash  In  Office  and  on  deposit .  71.568  80 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  606,350  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  67,275  00 

B^lroad  Stock .  43,350  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  126. 09S  90 

Accrued  Interest .  8,327  00 

-  $2,646,674  96 

BSlTJAMnT  S.  'WALOOTT,  Pxosidexit. 

I.  BEM8EN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec'y. 

CHARXiES  li.  ROE,  )  Aan*!  Hflcroturleii 
CHARLES  A.  SHAW,  }  Asfl  t  Secretaries, _ 

CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFiCE-s,  )  New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Conttuontal  }  Brooklyn,  cor.  Cour'  an  1  Montague  Sts 
Buildings  :  J  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1887. 

Reserve  tor  Keiiisurance  (of  whU-h  for 

Inland  Marine  $;i2,9.')0) . .$:4,3S3,8fio  53 

Reserve  for  4'ommtHSlons, 'raxes,  Jtc.  3i»,000  OO 
“  for  losses  and  other  claims.  451,3'43  8‘A 

Capltr  1  paid  in  In  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  I,;J74.8.>0  03 

Total  Assets . $5,:430,081  38 

(The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  81,:300,000.) 

DIRECTORS: 

11.  II.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F.  C.  MOURK,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK.  3d  Vice-President  and  Secretary. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK.  LAWRENC."!  TURXURE, 

GEtIlUiE  BLISS,  Al.FULU  RAY, 

WILI.IAM  H.  SW\N,  JOHN  L.  RIKER, 

UE.NRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILI.IAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  .TOIIN  H.  EARLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  RICHARD  A.  MCUUBDY, 

THEODORE  I.  HU  VIED.  ALEXANDER  E.  URR, 

.  WM.  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

JOHN  CI.fKEIN,  WII.  H.  UUKLBl'T, 

8.  B.  CHI  TXENDEN.  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

WILLIa.V[  O.  LOvV,  BRADIStI  .luHN'ON, 

Hli.SRY  F.  SPAU  DING  S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WM  L.  ANDREW.;,  J.  D.  VERMIEYE, 

E.  W.  CORLli.S,  JVCOB  WE.NDELL, 

JAMES  FRASr.U,  W  ILLIAM  A.  SL.VTEB. 

HiRA.\i  Barney,  Jviun  h.  reed. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 

B.  C.  TOWNSENl',  Sec.  Agtncy  Department. 

C.  H.  DUTCHEK,  See.  Brooklyn  Department. 


LAWRENCE  TURNURE, 
Al.FRED  RAY, 

JOHN  L.  RIKER, 
WILI.IAM  BRYCE, 

.TOIIN  H.  EARLE, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
ALEXANDER  E.  URR, 
CHARLES  H. BOOTH, 
WII.  H.  UUKLBl'T, 
EDWARD  martin, 
BKADIStI  .luHN'ON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMIEYE, 

JVCOB  WE.NDELL, 
WILLIAM  A.SI..VTF.B. 
JviUN  li.  REED. 


ElJlIITABLi:  OIL  COMPANY. 

Capital  $1,000,000, 

Divided  into  i>00,000  Shares  at 
Tivo  Dollars  Eaeh, 

Paying  handsome  monthly  dividends.  Send  for  Pros¬ 
pectuses  to 

S.  L.  SIMl’SON,  66  Itroadway,  New  York. 

If|k|%#PO^r  Through  the 

Im  w  I  Sound  and  Reliable 

WESTERN  FIRM  MORTGARECa 

sjjs;”-  «■«»«.««. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  §250,000.00 

Tht  choicest  lit  Mortgage  Farm  Loani,  aleo  the  Coa"* 
psny  I  Ten  year  Debenture,  baled  upon  iti  paid  se 
Capital  and  Aneta  of  oeer  $590 .000.  No  Lonea.  Elaraa 
— 'd*  abiolute  aatiafaction  to  ons 
IA<H)  Inveitori.  Send  for  circulara.  fiirmi  and  ftill  ia- 
*  Dmch  Offlceiin  N.Y.  City  and  Albanjl 
N.  Y.  Office,  137  Broadway,  C.  C.  Uine  ll  Son,  Agsnn. 


Atlantic  Bxpress  Service. 
LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

Steamship  “CITY  OP  ROillB”  from  New  York 
WEDNESDAY,  July  20. 

Largest  and  finest  passonger  Steamer  afloat. 

Saloon  Passage,  ,60  to  ,160;  Second  Class,  ,30. 
GLASGOW  SBRVICB. 

Steamer  every  Saturday  from  New  York  to 

GLASGOW  and  LONDONDERRY. 

Cabin  Passage  to  Glasgow,  Londonderry,  Liverpool,  or 
Belfast,  ,50  and  ,60 ;  Second  Class,  ,30. 
Steerage,  outward  or  prepaid,  either  Service,  ,30. 
Saloon  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Rates. 
Travellers’  Circular  Letters  of  Credit,  and  Drafts  for 
any  Amount  Issued  at  lowest  current  rates. 
Steamers  leave  Pier  41,  North  River,  foot  of  Leroy  St. 
For  Books  of  Tours,  Tickets,  or  further  Information, 

Apply  to  aEUDEUSOlT  SEOTHEBS,  Affcnt,, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 
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GOOD  NEWS 
Tfi  LADIES. 

v.rcatciit . . . (lurriiicmTcvcr  of • 
fered.  Now's  your  time  to  get 
up  orders  for  our  celebrated 
■SExEmH  IVas  and  ('ofTers.  and  secure 

a  beautiful  Gold  Bund  or  Moss 
Rose  Ubina  Ten  Set,  Dinner  Set, 
Gobi  Biinil  Moss  Bose  Toilet  Set,  Wateli,  Brass  Lamp, 
or  Webster’s  Dictionary.  Forfull  particulars  address 
THK  GRBAT  AMKRIUAN  TEA  t'O.. 
P.O.Box  289.  SlandasVescySt.,  New  York. 

MENEELY  k  COMPANY, 

,  WEST  TfiOY,  N.  Ye  BELLS, 

1  Churckei  Schools,  eic.  also  Chimes 

and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  ceotoiy 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 


■  Ill  I  mil  BOOKS,  RARE. 

million 

LIBRARIES  SUPPLIED  CHEAPER  THAN  ANY  BOOK8TOBI 
IN  THE  WORLD.  Libraries  and  parcels  of  books 
bought.  Mammoth  Catalogue  free. 

81  (HAMBERS  ST.,  .3d  door  west  of  City  Hall  Park,  ».  Y. 


CLINTON  H.  MENEELY  BELL  FOONDRY, 

Troy,  N.  T., 

UANUFACTDRE  SUPERIOR 

CHURCH,  CHIME,  AND  SCHOOL  BELLS. 

MeShant  Btil  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

CntMBS  AUD  PsAiA  for  CHURCHKS,  So. 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalogue.  Address 
II.  MeSHAME  £  OO.. 
this  faftr.  Baltlnere.  HA 


TRAVEL  VIA 

Through  Tralni  with  Dining 
Cars,  Pullman  Palace  SIsspm 
Ing  Oars,  Modern  Coaches. 
Sure  connections  In  Union 
Depots  at  Its  terminal  points, 
with  trains  from  and  to  the 
Cast,  West,  North  and  South, 
Cheapest,  Best  and  Quickest 
Bouts  from  Chicago,  Peoria 
or  St  Louis  to 

DENVER,  ST.  PAUL, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

OMAHA,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

KANSAS  CITY,  ST.  JOSEPH, 

CITY  OF  MEXICO,  ATCHISON. 

Cor  Tickets,  Bates,  Maps,  Ac.,  apply  to  Ticket  Agents 
of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
T.  J.  POTTEB,  H.  B.  STONE,  PAUL  MOBTQN, 
1st  V.  P.  0.  M.  Q.  P.  A  T.  A. 

For  a  Pronouncing  Dlctionaiy  containing  33/100  wold$ 
330pages,Bend  10c.  In  stamps  to  Paul  Morton.  C'hicaga 

y  mm  ■  Pnt  stiff  oorsets on  tbsi* 

C  MVJtgioviiig  Children  V  Don’t  do  it.  bok 

ij  ^  Ws*  ^ 

fc^SENsM 

VfU  nil'*' 

f  MHk-^^lADINQ°By 

\  retailers 


I^SkoiDGLUE 

Used  bj  thooMndt  of  firal-cUM  MAnufactnrer*  iMLniM 
Mechaolca  on  their  beirt  work.  lu  tuecetti 
DM  brought  A  lot  of  Imitatora  copying  Hi  In  every^  ■'  ^ 

war  po«sib)«.  Remember  that  THE  ONLYQENUIN2 
l^eFaj^o  •  Liquid  Olae  la  mftnufibctttrra  Bolety  by  the 

RUSSIA  CEMENT  CO., 

■  Piso’s  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  the  H 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapeet. 

■  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  maiL 

SOo.  E.  T.  HsMlUae.  Warren,  Fa.  ■ 


Uaed  by  thooMnde  of  firat-cUaf  M«nufactnrera 
^d  Mechaolca  on  their  beirt  work.  Ita  aueceta 
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IMPROYlNe  PROSPECTS. 

Of  the  smaller  churches  In  Buffalo  Presbytery 
our  correspondent  thus  writes : 

At  the  Spring  stated  meeting  of  Buffalo  Presby¬ 
tery  nearly  a  dozen  churches,  in  the  revision  of 
the  roll,  had  to  be  marked  as  “vacant.”  At  the 
present  writing  there  are  only  two  in  this  class ; 
and  the  prospect  is  that  very  soon  there  will  not 
bo  even  one. 

On  the  2Sth  of  June  a  pastor  was  ordained  over 
the  church  in  Alden ;  on  the  30th  a  pastor  was  in¬ 
stalled  at  Ripley.  Clarence,  Dunkirk,  Allegany, 
and  Ellicottville  have  each  a  pastor-elect.  South 
Wales,  as  another  correspondent  of  The  Evange- 
M8T  related  last  week,  has  reedified  and  rededi- 
cated  its  church,  and  is  supplied  for  the  present 
by  an  Auburn  student.  Akron,  a  thriving  village 
of  Erie  county,  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  have  r^ular 
preaching ;  and  so  the  reproach  of  the  vacancies 
is  disappearing. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  Charles  F.  Porter  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  in  Alden  was  rendered  particu¬ 
larly  interesting  by  the  presence  of  his  father,  the 
Rev.  J.  Jermain  Porter,  D.D.,  now  of  Phelps,  N.  Y. 
After  the  ordination  service,  at  which  Rev.  Henry 
Ward  preached  the  sermon.  Dr.  Porter,  by  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbytery,  delivered  the  charge  to  his 
son.  This  charge  will  be  long  remembered,  not 
only  by  the  young  pastor,  but  by  all  who  heard  it, 
as  one  of  the  most  comprehensive,  tender,  earnest, 
pointed,  and  beautiful  addresses  of  its  kind ;  and 
when  he  spoke  of  the  joy,  which  was  also  the  be¬ 
reavement,  of  separating  from  himself  this  young¬ 
est  of  his  sons,  and  said  “  My  son,  you  have  be¬ 
come  my  brother,”  and  added  his  blessing,  there 
were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  congregation.  In  the 
charge  which  followed,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Waith,  the 
Alden  people  were  exhorted  and  encouraged  to  go 
on  vigorously  with  the  enterprise,  which  they  have 
already  well  in  hand,  of  rebuilding  their  old 
church. 

Buffalo  Presbytery  is  already  moving  in  the  work 
of  giving  effect  to  the  Synodical  Aid  Scheme  adopt¬ 
ed  last  Fall  at  Elmira.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how 
promptly  and  cheerfully  the  churches  will  respond 
to  the  call  which  will  be  made  upon  them ;  but 
cheering  results  are  confidently  hoped  for. 

Clebictjs. 


(Kttrrrnt  istientis. 

Personal  and  Xews  Items. 

Slight  earthquake  tremors  were  felt  at  different 
points  in  lower  South  Carolina  on  Sunday  last. 

Peter  Barlow,  who  took  part  in  the  American 
Revolution  under  Gen.  Washington,  died  recently 
in  Demerara,  in  the  West  Indies,  aged  130  years. 

San  Francisco  claims  a  population  of  310,000. 
This  is  based  on  the  city  directory  and  the  school 
attendance. 

Heavy  earthquakes  continue  at  Bavispe,  Sonora 
in  Mexico.  Over  three  hundred  shocks  have  oc¬ 
curred  since  May  3. 

Dr.  Robert  Brown,  who  has  visited  Greenland 
for  botanical  and  geological  studies,  writes  that 
there  is  not  now  one  professed  pagan  in  all  Danish 
Greenland. 

Four  Grand  Army  posts  of  Utica  resolved  not  to 
parade  in  a  body,  as  they  had  intended  to  do,  at 
the  Clinton  centennial  this  week,  because  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland’s  presence. 

A  bronze  statue  of  Gen.  Burnside  was  unveiled 
at  Providence,  R.  I.,  July  1.  It  was  paid  for  by 
the  contributions  of  t!;o  State,  the  city  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  private  individuals,  and  cost  $40,000. 

Mr.  Stanley  Sinilli,  one  of  the  Cambridge  ath¬ 
letes  converted  during  Mr.  Moody’s  visit  there, 
and  now  a  missionary  in  China,  has  learned  the 
language  so  well  that  he  lately  conducted  a  Sun¬ 
day  service,  preaching  for  half  an  hour. 

In  Hurley,  Wls.,  the  Alcazar  Theatre  burned 
Saturday  night,  with  a  loss  of  seventeen  lives  and 
$600,000,  the  fire  having  spread  to  adjoining  build- 
togs.  The  Alcazar  was  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
and  was  a  variety  theatre  of  altogether  bad  repute. 

While  Capt.  Booker  of  the  R.  E.  Lee  Camp  was 
at  the  dinner  in  Fanepil  Hall  last  week,  he  recog¬ 
nized  among  the  waiters  one  of  his  former  slaves. 
The  Boston  Record  says :  “  It  was  a  pleasant  re¬ 
cognition,  and  the  waiter  found  it  a  profitable  one.” 

Simsbury  (Ct.)  will  have  a  new  library  through 
the  generosity  of  Amos  R.  Eno  of  New  York,  who 
some  time  ago  presented  the  town  with  $10,000  for 
that  purpose.  Mr.  Eno  is  a  native  of  Simsbury 
and  has  a  Summer  residence  there. 

A  grandson  of  Mr.  George  Jones  of  the  New 
York  Times  saved  another  lad  from  drowning  in 
Kaaterskill  Lake  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life  last 
week.  The  grateful  parents  and  guests  at  the 
hotel  presented  him  with  a  diamond  pin. 

The  Government  crop  bulletin  shows  that  the 
country’s  grain  and  cotton  crops  have  been  greatly 
helped  by  recent  rains.  Excellent  growing  weather 
is  reported  from  New  England  and  the  middle  Al¬ 
lantic  States,  where  a  large  hay  crop  has  been  se¬ 
cured. 

The  failures  in  the  United  States  for  the  first  half 
of  1877  numbered  4,912,  against  5,156  for  the  same 
period  of  1886.  The  liabilities  were  $55,138,000, 
against  $50,434,000  for  the  first  hall  of  1886.  The 
increase  in  liabilities  is,  no  doubt,  the  result  of 
speculative  failures. 

A  statue  of  Solomon  Juneau,  the  firet  Mayor  of 
Milwaukee,  was  unveiled  by  his  granddaughter  in 
that  city  last  week  Wednesday.  Juneau  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  frontiersman  holding  a  rifle  in  his  right 
hand.  Two  bas  reliefs  represent  episodes  in  his 
life — one  his  inauguration  as  Mayor,  and  the  other 
his  barter  with  the  Indians. 

An  immense  flow  of  natural  gas  was  obtained  at 
Port  Huron,  Mich.,  July  5,  at  a  depth  of  240  feet, 
the  pressure  being  estimated  at  from  300  to  500 
founds  to  the  inch.  The  roaring  and  screaming  of 
the  gas  were  heard  half  a  mile  away,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  portion  of  the  city  was  lighted  by  the  flame 
from  the  well. 

John  Tobin,  the  Kansas  City  man  who  has  been 
lecturing  against  Mormonism,  is  about  to  institute 
a  suit  against  Salt  Lake  City  for  property  valued 
at  $1,000,000.  In  1868  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  with  a 
penalty  of  death  hanging  over  him  should  he  re¬ 
turn.  Just  before  John  D.  Lee  was  hanged  for  the 
Mountain  Meadow  massacre,  he  confessed  that  he 
had  been  employed  by  Brigham  Young  to  murder 
Tobin,  but  only  succeeded  in  wounding  him.  At 
that  time  Tobin  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Salt  Lake 
eity.  He  then  owned  considerable  property  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  which  is  now  estimated  to  be 
worth  over  $1,000,000. 

The  Tribune  says  Postmaster-General  Vilas  cele¬ 
brated  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  by  directing 
that  the  salary  of  Miss  Van  Lew  be  reduced  from 
$1,200  per  annum  to  $750.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  Miss  Van  Lew  was  a  loyal  woman  who  lived  in 
Richmond  through  the  war:  that  she  concealed 
aad  fed  Union  soldiers  who  had  escaped  from  Lib¬ 
by  Prison ;  that  the  Information  conveyed  by  her 
efforts  to  Gen.  Grant  during  the  last  twelve  months 
of  the  war  was  invaluable ;  that  when  Gen.  Grant 
became  President  he  gave  Miss  Van  Lew  charge 
of  the  post-offlce  at  Richmond ;  that  when  she  sur¬ 
rendered  that  office  it  was  to  accept  her  present 
clerkship. 

The  annual  report  of  Collector  Gerker  of  the 
First  Internal  Revenue  District  of  Pennsylvania 
just  forwarded  to  Washington,  shows  that  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  there  were  662,000,000 
glasses  of  beer  brewed  in  the  first  district,  for 
which  consumers  paid  $33,100,000.  The  district 
comprises  Philadelphia,  Berks,  Bucks,  Delaware, 
Chester,  Lehigh,  Schujlkill  and  Montgomery  coun¬ 
ties.  This  amount  would  furnish  fifty  glasses  of 
beer  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  mentioned.  During  the  same  period  there 
were  339.000  gallons  of  whisky  distilled.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  cigars  were  manufac¬ 


tured  during  the  same  time,  for  which  $357,549.22 
revenue  was  collected. 

“A  statement  has  been  made,”  says  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Critic,  “by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  never  any  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Confederate  States.  He  says  a  bill  passed  the 
Confederate  House  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  such  a  court,  but  when  it  reached  the  Sen¬ 
ate  it  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Yancy  of  Alabama,  who 
took  the  ground  that  such  tribunal  was  antago¬ 
nistic  to  the  Confederate  idea  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  several  States — to  maintain  which  principle 
they  had  seceded  from  the  Union.  Mr.  Yancy’s 
views  were  acquiesced  in,  but  the  necessity  for 
such  a  final  arbiter  of  disputes  between  States, 
came  up  some  time  afterward,  when  the  courts  of 
one  State  declared  that  Confederate  bonds  could 
be  taxed  for  State  revenues,  and  the  courts  of  an¬ 
other  State  decided  just  the  contrary.  The  early 
collapse  of  the  Confederacy  prevented  further  con¬ 
flicting  complications  of  the  State- rights  doctrine, 
as  advocated  by  Mr.  Yancy  and  others.” 

A  Xotable  Letter  of  the  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  i 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  4, 1887. } 
Uon.  David  B.  Francis,  Mayor  and  Chairman  : 

Mt  Deab  Sir  :  When  I  received  the  extremely 
cordial  and  gratifying  invitation  from  the  citizens 
of  St.  Louis,  tendered  by  a  number  of  her  repre¬ 
sentative  men,  to  visit  that  city  during  the  national 
encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  I 
had  been  contemplating  tor  some  time  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  invitation  from  that  organization  to 
the  same  effect,  and  had  considered  the  pleasure 
which  it  would  afford  me  it  it  should  be  possible  to 
meet  not  only  members  of  the  Grand  Army,  but 
the  people  of  St.  Louis  and  other  cities  in  the 
West,  which  the  occasion  would  give  me  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit.  The  exactions  of  my  public  duties 
I  felt  to  be  so  uncertain,  however,  that  when  first 
confronted  by  the  delegation  of  which  you  were 
the  head,  I  expected  to  do  no  more  at  that  time 
than  to  promise  the  consideration  of  the  double 
invitation  tendered  me,  and  express  the  pleasure 
it  would  give  me  to  accept  the  same  thereafter,  if 
possible. 

But  thecordialitj-and  sincerity  of  your  presenta¬ 
tion,  reinforced  l)y  the  heartiness  of  the  people 
who  surrounded  you,  so  impressed  me  that  1  could 
not  resist  the  feeling  which  prompted  me  to  as¬ 
sure  you  on  tlie  spot  that  I  would  be  with  you  and 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at  the  time  desig¬ 
nated,  if  iiotliiug  happened  in  the  meantime  to  ab¬ 
solutely  prevent  my  leaving  Washington. 

Immediately  upon  the  public  announcement  of 
this  conclusion,  expressions  emanating  from  cer¬ 
tain  important  members  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  increased  in  volume  and  virulence, 
constrained  me  to  review  my  acceptance  of  tliese 
invitations.  The  expressions  referred  to  go  to  the 
extent  of  declaring  that  I  would  be  an  unwelcome 
guest  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  national  en¬ 
campment.  This  statement  is  based,  as  well  as  I 
can  judge,  upon  certain  official  acts  of  mine  in¬ 
volving  important  public  interests,  done  under  the 
restraints  and  obligations  of  my  oath  of  office, 
which  do  not  appear  to  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
some  members  oi  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

I  refuse  to  believe  that  tliis  organization,  found¬ 
ed  upon  patriotic  ideas,  composed  very  largely  of 
men  entitled  to  lasting  honors  and  consideration, 
and  whose  crowning  glory  it  should  be  that  they 
are  American  citizens  as  well  as  veteran  soldiers, 
deems  it  a  part  of  its  mission  to  compass  any  ob¬ 
ject  or  purpose  by  attempting  to  intimidate  the 
Executive,  or  coerce  those  charged  with  making 
and  executing  the  laws.  And  yet  the  expressions 
to  which  I  have  referred  indicate  such  a  prevalence 
of  unfriendly  feeling,  and  such  a  menace  to  an 
occasion  which  should  be  harmonious,  peaceful, 
and  cordial,  that  they  cannot  be  Ignored. 

I  beg  you  to  understand  that  1  am  not  conscious 
of  any  act  of  mine  which  should  make  me  Ufar  to 
meet  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  or  any  other 
assemblage  of  my  fellow  citizens.  The  account  of 
my  official  stewardship  is  always  ready  for  pre¬ 
sentation  to  my  countrymen.  I  should  not  be 
frank  If  I  failed  to  confess,  while  disclaiming  all 
resentment,  that  1  have  been  hurt  by  the  unworthy 
and  wanton  attacks  upon  me  growing  out  of  this 
matter,  and  the  reckless  manner  in  which  my  ac¬ 
tions  and  motives  have  been  misrepreseuted,  both 
publicly  and  privately,  tor  which,  however,  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  as  a  bodj’,  is  by  no 
means  responsible. 

The  threat  of  personal  violence  and  harm  in 
case  I  undertake  the  trip  in  question,  which  scores 
of  misguided,  unbalanced  men  under  tlie  stimula¬ 
tion  of  excited  feeling  have  made,  are  not  even 
Considered.  Rather  than  abandon  my  visit  to  tlie 
West  and  disappoint  your  citizens,  I  miglit,  if  I 
alone  were  concerned,  submit  to  the  Insult,  to 
which,  it  is  quite  openly  asserted,  I  would  be  help¬ 
lessly  sul'jected  if  present  at  the  encampment;  but 
I  should  bear  with  me  tliere  the  people’s  highest 
office,  the  dignity  of  which  I  must  protect,  and  I 
believe  that  neither  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re¬ 
public  as  an  organization,  nor  anything  like  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  members,  would  ever  encourage  any 
scandalous  attack  upon  it.  If,  however,  among 
the  membership  of  this  boily  there  are  some,  as 
certainly  seems  to  bo  the  case,  determined  to  de¬ 
nounce  me  and  my  official  acts  at  the  National 
Encampment,  I  do  believe  they  should  be  permitted 
to  do  so  unrestiained  by  my  presence  as  a  guest  of 
their  organization,  or  as  a  guest  of  the  hospitable 
city  in  which  their  meeting  is  held.  A  number  of 
Grand  Army  posts  have  signified  their  intention, 

I  am  informed,  to  remain  away  from  the  encaiiq)- 
Htcnt  in  case  I  visit  the  city  at  that  time.  With¬ 
out  consideriHg  the  merit  cf  sucli  an  excu.se,  1  feel 
that  I  ought  not  to  be  the  cause  of  such  non-attend¬ 
ance.  The  time  and  place  of  the  encampment 
were  fixed  long  before  the  invitations  were  re¬ 
ceived.  Those  desirous  to  i»arlicipate  in  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  lie  first  regardeii,  and  nothing 
should  be  permitted  to  Inteifere  with  their  inten¬ 
tions. 

Another  consideration  of  more  importance  than 
all  others  remains  to  be  noticed.  The  fact  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  you  wlien  you  verbally  presented  the 
invitation  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  that  tlie  com¬ 
ing  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  would  be  the  first  held  in  a  Southern  State.  I 
suppose  this  fact  was  mentioned  as  a  pleasing  in¬ 
cident  of  tlie  fraternal  feeling  fast  gaining  ground 
throughout  the  entire  land,  and  hailed  by  every 
patriotic  citizen  as  an  earnest  that  the  Union  lias 
really  and  in  fact  been  saved  in  sentiment  and 
spirit,  with  all  the  benefits  it  vouchsafes  to  a  unit- 
^  people. 

I  cannot  rid  myself  of  the  belief  that  the  least 
discord  on  this  propitious  occasion  might  retard 
the  progress  of  the  sentiment  of  a  common  brother¬ 
hood  whicli  tlie  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  has 
so  good  an  opportunity  to  increase  and  foster.  I 
certainly  ought  not  to  be  the  cause  of  such  dis¬ 
cord  in  any  event  or  upon  any  pretext.  It  seems 
to  me  that  you  and  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis  are 
entitled  to  this  unreserved  statement  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  constrained  me  to  forego  my 
contemplateil  visit,  and  to  withdraw  my  accept¬ 
ance  of  your  Invitation. 

My  presence  in  your  city  at  the  time  you  have 
indicated  can  be  oif  but  little  moment  compared 
with  the  importance  of  a  cordial  and  harmonious 
entertainment  of  your  other  guests.  I  assure  you 
that  I  abandon  my  plan  without  the  least  personal 
feeling  or  regret,  constrained  thereto  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  actuated  by  a  desire  to  save  anj’  embar¬ 
rassment  to  the  people  of  St.  Louis  or  their  ex¬ 
pected  guests,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  sincere  and  unaffected  kind¬ 
ness  of  your  citizens. 

Hoping  the  encampment  may  be  an  occasion  of 
much  usefulness,  and  that  its  proceedings  may 
illustrate  the  highest  patriotism  of  American  citi¬ 
zenship,  I  am  yours,  very  sincerely, 

Grover  Cleveland. 

National  and  State  Debts. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  3oth,  1887, 
the  principal  of  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United 
States  decreased  $127,911,030,  and  the  amount  of 
the  accrued  but  unpaid  interest  on  such  debt  de 
creased  $500,911.70.  The  decrease  in  certificates  of 
deposit  amounted  to  $9,480,000,  and  in  demand 
notes  and  fractional  currency  to  $7,138.  During 
the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  of  $69,182,- 
854  in  gold  and  silver  certificates,  and  an  increase 
of  $40,949,854  in  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  sliowing 
a  net  decrease  in  the  public  debt  during  the  year 
of  $109,707,646. 

The  decrease  of  the  public  debt,  or  in  other 
words,  the  accumulation  of  surplus,  for  the  month 
of  June  is  the  extraordinarj-  sum  of  $16,450,000. 
Total  cash  in  the  Treasury  $482,433,917.21. 

The  State  debt  was  considerably  decrea.sed  by 
the  payment  of  $1,562,900  wortli  of  canal  six  per 
cent,  bonds,  wliich  fell  due  July  1st.  The  money 
to  meet  the  claim  was  deposited  witli  tlie  Man 
hattan  Banking  Company,  at  No.  40  Wall  street. 
In  addition  $100,000  in  Niagara  park  2^  per  cents, 
fell  due  the  same  day,  and  was  caneelltil  at  .Albany, 
having  bt'en  taken  up  by  the  sinking  fund  wlien 
they  were  issued.  Thes>‘  payments  have  reduced 
the  debt  of  tLe  State  of  New  York  to  below  $8,000,- 
600. 


Instltotlong. 

Mrs.  Rachel  Lloyd  has  been  appointed  Assistant- 
Professor  of  Chemistry  of  the  Nebraska  State 
University  for  the  coming  year,  at  a  salary  of 
$1500. 

William  Walter  Phelps  has  given  $25,000  to 
Yale  College  to  encourage  the  study  of  Political 
Economy. 

Female  students  in  colleges  in  the  United  States 
are  said  to  number  18,000. 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  Mount 
Vernon  will  build  a  $20,000  hall  on  Fourth  avenue, 
in  that  village. 

Bowdoin  College.— Thursday,  June  23d,  was 
Commencement  Day  at  Bowdoin  Collie.  The 
degree  of  A.M.  was  conferred  on  several  gradu¬ 
ates  ;  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred 
on  Prof.  John  Avery  and  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  of 
New  York.  The  honorary  degree  of  A.M.  was 
conferred  on  Crosby  S.  Noyes  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  the  Hon.  Lewis  Barker  of  Bangor,  Me. 
The  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  the 
Rev.  Crosby  H.  Wheeler,  the  Rev.  Stephen  C.  New¬ 
man,  the  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas  of.  Brookline,  Mass., 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton  Sills  of  Portland. 
Frank  E.  Woodruff  was  chosen  Professor  of  Greek 
in  place  of  Prof.  Avery,  resigned.  Prof.  J.  C. 
Young  was  elected  Treasurer  for  three  years,  and 
L.  A.  Lee  was  granted  leave  of  absence  until  March, 
1888,  to  enable  him  to  accompany  a  Government 
expedition  around  Cape  Horn  in  the  interest  of 
science.  The  degree  of  B.A.  was  conferred  upon 
twenty-nine  graduates. 

Hanover  College.— Hanover  College  has  con¬ 
ferred  the  following  degrees:  Ph.D.  on  Prof.  Ed¬ 
ward  F.  Reid  of  Monmouth  College  Ill.;  D.D.  on 
Rev.  T.  L.  Hughes,  Shelbyville,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Henry 
Johnson,  Big  Rapids,  Mich. ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Maxwell, 
Monongahela  City,  Pa.  LL.D.  on  Rev.  Prof.  L. 
J.  Evans,  D.D.,  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  and 
Rev.  George  P.  Hays,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A  Town  Burned. 

Clarendon,  Pa.,  a  town  of  the  upper  oil  country 
on  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  was  al¬ 
most  wiped  out  of  existence  by  fire  on  the  night  of 
July4and5.  Theflre began  in  Weaver’s  Hotelfrom 
the  careless  use  of  fire-works,  and  (juickly  spread 
to  adjacent  buildings  and  oil  tanks,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  town  followed.  A  total  of  281 
business  houses  and  dwellings  were  burned,  leav¬ 
ing  but  sixteen  standing — thirteen  on  the  liillslde 
to  the  East,  and  three  a  short  distance  away  to  the 
West.  The  town  had  no  fire  department,  and  the 
people  had  to  fight  the  fire  with  buckets  of  water. 
Among  the  places  burned  were  W'eaver’s  and  Lo¬ 
gan’s  Hotels ;  post-office ;  Connor’s,  Bentley’s,  and 
the  .Anchor  Oil  Company’s  wells,  sheds,  derricks, 
and  tanks ;  the  railroad  depot,  and  many  other 
places.  Jolin  Stewart  was  caught  in  the  bursting 
of  a  tank,  and  was  cremated.  The  valley  became 
full  of  fire  and  seething  oil,  and  the  people  had  to 
flee  to  the  hillsides  for  safety.  A  number  of  per¬ 
sons  were  severely  burned.  The  panic  was  great 
at  one  time. 

City  and  Tlrlnlty. 

Columbia  College  possesses  one  of  the  two  ex¬ 
tant  copies  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works.  It  is  valued  at  $3,000. 

The  Madison  Sciuare  Garden  Company  have  re¬ 
ceived  plans  from  six  different  architects  for  the 
new  building  to  take  the  place  of  the  one  now 
standing.  The  idea  of  the  building  is,  in  a  general 
way,  to  be  two  stories  with  enclosed  roof,  and 
basement.  The  roof  to  be  used  as  a  Summer  and 
Winter  garden  and  the  ba.seraent  for  shooting  gal¬ 
leries,  baths,  &c.  The  amphitheatre  will  be  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  will  take  up  the  entire  block.  In 
the  centre  it  will  extend  to  the  roof  of  the  building. 
It  will  have  6000  permanent  seats,  and  be  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  inclosed  space  can  also  be  occupied 
with  seats,  giving  a  capacity  of  15,000 — the  largest, 
by  far,  in  this  country.  On  the  second  floor  there 
will  be  a  theatre,  ball-room,  studios  and  concert 
room.  The  building  will  be  of  stone  and  iron,  and 
it  is  estimated  will  cost  about  $1,000,000. 

The  next  entertainment  under  the  direction  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  will  be 
held  in  their  hall  corner  23rd  street  and  4th  avenue 
on  Monday  evening,  Aug.  1.  It  will  consist  of  an 
exhibition  of  Magic  liy  Mr.  F.  H.  Chase,  with  Hand 
and  Sleigh  Bell  Ringing  by  the  Perry  Brothers. 
Tickets,  entitling  to  seats,  will  be  on  sa'e  at  10 
cents  each  (two  to  each  member)  in  the  reception- 
room. 

William  B.  Haulenbeek,  who  was  drowned  on 
Saturday  evening  while  bathing  in  the  Sound  off 
Throgg’s  Neck,  was  a  member  of  the  liardware 
firm  of  W.  N.  Seymour  &  Co.,  No.  15  Chatham 
Square,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm.  Ho  was  well  known  in  business  circlt  s, 
and  a  prominent  member  and  worker  in  Dr.  Pa.x- 
ton’s  Church.  He  was  president  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Association  of  that  congregation  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 
He  was  seized  with  cramps  and  sank  before  help 
could  reach  him.  He  was  thirty-two  years  old  and 
leaves  a  wife  and  two  children. 

The  large  tent  which  was  erected  on  the  further 
point  of  Bedloe’s  I.^^land  last  Summer,  and  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  poor  children  and  their  mothers 
who  could  not  leave  their  homes  to  stay  over  a 
night  or  even  all  day  at  any  of  the  more  distant 
fresh-air  resorts,  is  to  bo  recrecled  this  year.  The 
work  has  become  a  necessity,  affording  those  who 
most  need  tlie  change  a  pleasant  sail,  and  cool 
breezes  in  delightful  contrast  to  those  which  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  hot  tenement  house  districts  of  the  city. 
The  War  Department  has  given  permission  to  use 
the  ground.  A  trained  nurse  will  bo  in  attendance, 
and  pure  milk  will  be  provided.  Trips  are  made 
hourly  from  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  Gifts  to  defray 
the  small  expenses  of  tills  charity  may  be  sent  to 
Charles  D.  Kellogg,  No.  21  University  Place. 

The  Vandarbilts  are  said  to  be  starting  fifty 
houses  on  Staten  Island,  wliich  are  to  be  sold  at 
cost  to  purchasers  on  yearly  instalments.  Each 
deed  is  accompanied  by  a  life  Insurance  policy  for 
balance  of  mortgage,  which,  should  the  purchaser’s 
death  occur  liefore  the  completion  of  his  pay¬ 
ments,  cancels  the  debt,  and  gives  his  heirs  the 
property  clear.  It  is  said  tills  plan  will  be  carried 
out  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Staten  I-land. 

Some  of  our  Insurance  companies  deal  in  big  fig¬ 
ures.  The  Liverpool  and  London  and  Globe  In¬ 
surance  Company  of  Liverpool,  England,  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  1836,  and  entered  the  United  States 
twelve  years  after.  Tht  ir  net  fire  premiums  for 
the  firet  year  were  $4519.  In  ten  j-ears  those  had 
increased  to  $471,988,  and  now  in  thirty-nine  years 
to  $3,686,553.  The  amount  paid  in  fire  losses  in 
this  time  is  $39,514,898.85.  Their  as-sets  are  $6,639,- 
780.55  with  a  surplus  of  $3,077,538.25. 

I  deny  the  right  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  prevent  me  from  teaching  my  land  theories.  I 
deny  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  prohibit  mo  from 
teaching  my  land  theories. — Edward  McGlynn, 
D  D.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  Herald,  which  has  sup¬ 
ported  Dr.  McGlynn  against  the  Church  authori¬ 
ties  ever  since  the  beginning  of  his  trouble,  has 
suspendwl  publication.  It  was  established  in  1880. 

It  is  said  that  the  Chin(3se  are  becoming  alarm¬ 
ed  at  the  rate  of  mortality  among  themselves  here 
in  New  York  from  <iuick  consumption.  The  phy¬ 
sicians  blame  the  light  diet  of  the  Chinese  as  being 
insufficient  in  tiiis  climate.  Nine  of  them  have 
died  within  a  fortnight. 

Over  twenty-five  persons  were  drowned  Sunday 
evening  by  tlie  capsizing  of  the  yacht  Mystery  in 
I  Jamaica  Bay,  south  side  of  Long  Island. 

I  Queen  Kapiolani  arrive<i  in  this  city  from  Eu- 
j  rope  Monday.  She  does  not  appear  to  be  disturb¬ 
ed  by  the  “revolution”  which  took  place  in  her 
husband’s  affairs  during  her  passage  over,  and 
which  she  did  not  hear  of  till  her  arrival  here. 
'  Site  says  it  is  merely  a  change  of  Ministrj-. 


The  engineers  of  the  Brooklyn  Elevated  Rail¬ 
road,  members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  went  out  on  strike  at  4  P.  M.  Monday, 
just  at  the  evening  rush  of  passengers.  The 
horse-car  lines  running  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  Elevated  could  not  handled  the  excess  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  being  entirely  unprepared  for  them,  and 
the  inconvenience  to  the  public  was  great.  Chief 
Arthur  was  telegraphed  for  to  come  and  help  the 
men  settle  their  differences,  but  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Denver,  and  another  representative  had  to  be 
sent. 

The  Destructive  Buffalo  Moth  Is  getting  in  his 
work  along  the  Hudson  River  towns,  according  to 
the  New  York  Times  of  June  26th.  All  sorts  of 
devices  have  been  used  to  exterminate  them  with¬ 
out  avail.  Moth  Wax  or  Liquid  Carbo  Crystal  are 
sure  specifics  for  the  destruction  of  these  pests. 
Prepared  by  William  H.  H.  Childs,  73  Maiden  Lane, 
New  York.  Sold  by  all  druggists. 

City  Directoryi 

Trow’s  City  Directory  for  the  present  year  is 
just  out,  and  is  the  most  complete  volume  yet  issu¬ 
ed.  It  is  the  101st  issue.  The  directory  of  1786 
contained  the  addresses  of  846  citizens.  The  di¬ 
rectory  for  1887  contains  324,813  names,  mainly 
heads  of  families  and  persons  doing  business  on 
their  own  account  in  the  citj’.  According  to  the 
rule  observed  in  the  past,  taking  the  names  in  the 
directory  as  a  basis,  the  population  of  the  city 
from  the  southern  boundary  of  Yonkers  to  the 
Battery’  is  1,600,000.  It  is  safe  to  estimate  the 
yearly  growth  of  the  city  at  60,000. 

A  Chinaman  Harries  an  Ameriran  Wife. 

A  unique  affair  for  New  Haven  was  the  marriage, 
J uly  6th,  of  Yan  Phou  Lee,  the  Chinaman  who 
graduated  with  honors  at  Yale  this  year,  and  Miss 
Elizabeth  Maude  Jerome,  a  New  Haven  heiress. 
The  marriage  was  at  the  home  of  the  bride’s  mo¬ 
ther,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Twlchell  of  Hartford  perform¬ 
ing  the  ceremony.  Among  those  present  were 
several  Yale  professors  and  Han  Yung  Wing,  late 
of  the  Chinese  Embassy,  now  a  resident  of  Hartford. 
The  wedding  is  tlie  first  on  record  in  New  Haven 
where  a  Yankee  girl  has  married  a  Chinaman.  The 
only  other  case  on  record  in  Connecticut  is  that  of 
Yung  Wing,  who  married  a  Hartford  woman  a  few 
years  ago.  A'an  Phou  Lee  came  to  America  in 
1873,  residing  for  five  years  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
He  went  from  there  to  New  Haven,  where  he 
spent  four  years  in  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School, 
entering  Yale  in  the  class  of  ’84.  At  the  end  of 
his  Freshman  year  in  College,  he  was  ordered  back 
to  China  by  the  Government,  which  had  sent  him 
ami  other  sons  of  prominent  Chinese  residents  to 
America  for  an  education.  Before  returning  to  his 
native  land  Miss  Jerome  liad  fallen  in  love  with 
him,  and  tlie  couple  were  engaged.  Tlie  Chinaman 
became  tired  of  home  and  surroundings,  and  at  the 
first  opportunity  he  ran  away,  and  finally  reached 
New  Haven  and  his  sweetheart.  He  again  entered 
Yale,  this  time  in  the  class  of  1887,  and  greatly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  throughout  his  college  course. 
The  couple  will  make  their  home  in  New  Haven. 

Indicted  for  Kavrsdropping. 

Assistant  District  Attorney  Kinsey  sent  into  the 
Grand  Jury  last  week  an  indictment  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words;  “That  Louisa  Ebrlino  on  the  21st  of 
June,  1886,  and  on  each  and  every  day  thence  con¬ 
tinually  until  the  day  of  the  finding  of  this  indict¬ 
ment,  was  and  is  a  common  eavesdropper,  and  on 
each  and  all  of  the  said  days  and  times  did  listen 
about  the  houses  and  under  the  windows  and  eaves 
of  the  houses  of  the  citizens  then  and  there  dwell¬ 
ing,  bearing  tattle  and  repeating  the  same  in  the 
hearing  of  other  persons,  to  the  common  nuisance 
of  the  citizens  of  tliis  Commonwealth  and  against 
the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.”  The  offense  set  out  in  this  indict¬ 
ment  is  the  common  law  one  of  eavesdropping, 
and  there  is  no  known  record  of  such  an  indictment 
ever  having  been  prepared  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Grand  Jury  found  the  bill  true. 

Houses  Engulfed. 

The  disaster  at  Zug,  Switzerland,  July  5,  recalls 
in  many  respects  the  phenomena  of  South  American 
earthquakes.  For  several  days  crevices  had  been 
observed  in  a  new  quay  at  Zug  which  cost  $40,000. 
At  2 :30  o’clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon  the  lake  in 
front  of  the  stonework  began  to  bubble.  'The  quay 
tlien  cracked  and  eighty  feet  of  it  fell  into  the  lake. 
A  dozen  persons  who  rushed  from  an  adjoining 
cafe  were  thrown  into  the  water  and  drowned. 
After  a  short  interval  another  slip  dragged  several 
houses  into  the  water.  The  land  ing  stage  fol  lowed, 
and  a  steamer  which  had  just  arrived  was  hurled  a 
hundred  yards  forward.  At  4  o’clock  two  boats 
which  were  going  to  the  rescue  were  engulfed,  only 
one  boatman  rising  again  to  the  surface.  At  the 
same  moment  a  boatman’s  hut  in  wliich  were  three 
children  fell  into  the  water.  Furniture  and  cattle 
were  now  hurriedly  removed  from  the  threatened 
quarter. 

At  7  o’clock  the  land  slips  began  again  and  sever¬ 
al  carts  which  were  rescuing  property  sink  into  the 
lake.  Fifteen  houses  and  ten  huts  disappeared 
within  a  few  minutes,  including  the  Hotel  Zurich, 
the  roof  of  which  is  still  visible  above  the  surface 
of  the  lake.  A  cafe  in  which  were  ten  customers 
was  next  engulfed  and  150  metres  of  a  neighboring 
street  then  slowly  vanished,  the  people  jumping 
from  the  windows  of  the  houses  to  escape  being 
drowned.  A  party  of  officials  returning  from 
Lucerne  assisted  the  fire  brigade  in  rescuing  the 
imperiled  persons,  but  the  danger  increasing, 
troops  were  summoned  from  Baar.  The  third 
landslip  occured  at  11  o’clock  P.  M.,  carrying  five 
houses  into  the  lake  and  damaging  many  others. 
The  municipal  treasure  was  removed  from  the  Town 
Hall  to  the  Postoffice.  Seventy  persons  are  miss¬ 
ing  and  600  are  homeless.  An  infant  was  found 
alive  in  a  floa'.lng  cradle.  The  damage  is  estimated 
at  $250,000.  Zug  is  a  town  of  about  4000  population 
on  the  east  shore  of  the  Zugersee,  about  52  miles 
northeast  of  Berne. 

Forewarned — Forearmed . 

An  attempt  was  made  July  6,  to  rob  the  through 
Kansas  City  express  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railway,  be¬ 
tween  Pendleton  and  Temple,  Texas.  The  tele¬ 
graph  operator  at  Pendleton  suspected  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong  from  the  strange  action  of  eight 
men  around  the  station,  and  telegraphed  the  train 
despatcher  at  Temple  just  in  time  to  stop  the 
express  train.  An  armed  posse  was  speedily  or¬ 
ganized,  and  the  train  proceeded  northward.  Half 
way  between  Pendleton  and  Temple  the  train  was 
flagged,  and  an  obstruction  was  noticed  on  the 
track.  No  sooner  had  the  train  stopped  than  six 
men  attempted  to  board  the  engine  and  cars.  The 
posse  opened  fire  on  them.  One  of  the  robbers 
fell,  and  the  others  fled.  The  wounded  man  was 
carried  off  by  his  companloBS  into  a  dense  thicket 
nearby,  leaving  a  trail  of  blood  behind. 

The  Aew  American  Party. 

The  American  feeling  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
quite  strong.  It  has  been  kept  alive  and  promot¬ 
ed  principally  by  Frank  Pixley,  editor  of  The  Ar¬ 
gonaut.  It  has  now  taken  shape  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  party,  which  in  recent  elections 
has  run  a  ticket  of  its  own,  and  shown  consider¬ 
able  strength.  Among  the  declarations  in  the  new 
platform  are  the  following: 

The  .American  party  is  in  favor  of  so  amending 
the  laws  of  Immigration  as  to  prevent  the  coming 
to  our  shores  of  all  aliens  who  are  criminals  or 
paupers,  of  all  who  are  not  of  moral  character,  in¬ 
tellectual  capacity,  and  physical  health,  to  give  as¬ 
surance  of  their  value  as  citizens,  and  in  favor  of 
restricting  the  importation  of  all  laborers  under 
contract  of  hire  in  any  industrial  or  mechanical 
pur.suit-i.  The  American  party  is  in  favor  of  Ira- 
j  mediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  all  naturaliza- 
tion  laws,  reserving  the  rights  of  all  who  have  in 
I  good  faitli  deciared  their  intentions  of  bticoraing 
I  American  citizens.  Political  controversies  of 
j  whatever  chanict«-r  exi-ting  in  other  countries 
I  shall  Hot  become  subject  of  agitation  or  con.slder- 
'  ation  in  the  United  Slates  of  America.  Non-resi- 
I  dent  aliens  shall  not  be  iiermitt.s]  to  own  lands  in 
I  tlie  United  States,  nor  permitted  to  receive  the 
same  by  inheritance. 


OM  World  Hews. 

Some  unpublished  letters  from  Luther  to  Brenz, 
and  five  from  Melancthon  to  the  Swabian  reform¬ 
er  Lachmann,  have  been  found  in  an  old  desk  in  a 
school  at  Hellbronn. 

England. — The  report  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
and  Mr.  Braithwalte  respecting  their  efforts  to  ob¬ 
tain  some  adjustment  of  the  Virginia  debt  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  English  bondholders,  states  that 
there  was  no  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Virginia  representatives  to  arrive  at  any  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  bondholders  on  terms  other  than 
such  as  the  State  may  dictate. 

It  is  stated  that  England  has  obtained  for  her 
imports  into  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  is  prescribed  by  the  Spanish-American 
convention.  The  arrangement,  however,  will  re¬ 
main  in  operation  only  during  the  present  year. 

Forty  persons  died  from  starvation  in  London 
last  year. 

Scotland. — Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  July  9,  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  free  library  build¬ 
ing,  for  the  endowment  of  which  he  donated  $250,- 
000.  Mr.  Blaine  was  present,  and  made  an  ad¬ 
dress.  He  was  accompanied  from  London  by 
Senator  Hale  of  Maine,  and  the  Lord-Mayor  of 
London.  The  party  occupied  a  royal  saloon  rail¬ 
road  car,  which  was  decorated  with  flags  and  the 
Maine  coat-of-arms.  Mr.  Blaine  will  be  the  guest 
at  Edinburgh  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  he  is 
expected  to  speak  at  a  reception  organized  by  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  to  show  their  recognition  of 
Mr.  Carnegie’s  generosity  to  the  city. 

Ireland. — Monsignor  Pearsico  and  Monsignor 
Gauldi,  who  were  sent  by  the  Pope  to  Inquire  into 
the  situation  in  Ireland,  arrived  in  Dublin  July  8. 

France. — Tlie  Comte  de  Paris,  in  bidding  fare¬ 
well  last  week  to  his  friends  on  the  Island  of  Jer¬ 
sey,  after  advocating  silence,  said  :  “You  may  bo 
sure  we  shall  w’in  before  long.  Monarchy  will 
come  without  violent  effort,  and  by  a  gentle  transi¬ 
tion,  for  our  organization  is  in  training,  and  every¬ 
thing  is  ready.  The  new  government  will  get  into 
immediate  working  order,  and  on  the  eventful  day 

I,  helped  by  all  good  Frenchmen,  shall  be  King.” 

M.  de  Lesseps  has  Issued  a  circular  announcing 

a  second  issue  of  bonds  of  the  Panama  Canal,  to 
the  amount  of  200, 000, 000  francs,  though  100,000,000 
francs  are  still  in  hand. 

The  total  amount  received  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  recent  Opera  Comlque  fire  is  673,- 
000  francs.  Orphans  and  old  people  affected  by 
the  fire  will  receive  temporary  aid  or  annuities. 

Italy — A  circular  letter  of  date  June  16,  from 
M.  Rampolla,  the  Papal  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Papal  nuncios  aliroad,  has  been  published  at  Vienna, 
and  it  contains  tlie  leading  pas.sages  of  the  allocu¬ 
tion  to  the  Pope  delivered  at  tlie  consistory  of 
May  23.  It  says  that  the  Roman  question  must  be 
settled  ill  such  a  manner  as  will  secure  to  the  Pope 
complete  independence  and  liberty  of  action.  It 
is  beyond  the  power  of  tlie  Italian  Government  to 
change  the  conditions  of  the  Pope.  It  is  in  this 
light  that  the  nuncios’  explanations  must  be  made 
to  the  different  governments,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  trying  to  obtain  their  support  in  conformi¬ 
ty  with  the  view  of  the  Vatican. 

Bulgaria. — Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha  was  elected  July  7  Prince  of  Bulgaria  by 
the  Sobraiije.  The  announcement  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  It  is  reported  that  if  the 
powers  refuse  to  recognize  his  election  the  So- 
branjo  Intend  to  abrogate  Article  3  of  the  Berlin 
treaty  and  proclaim  the  independence  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Prince  Ferdinand  was  born  March  28,  1844.  He 
is  an  Austrian  Major-General  and  Chevalier  of  the 
Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  On  Feb.  4,  1876,  he 
married  the  Princess  Louise,  daughter  of  Leopold 

II. ,  King  of  Belgium.  Two  children  are  the  Issue 
of  this  marriage.  His  candidacy  was  said  to  have 
the  approval  of  Emperor  William.  The  Czar  does 
not  appear  to  be  pleased.  Prince  Ferdinand  re¬ 
mains  at  ills  mother’s  castle  at  Ebenthal,  Austria. 

July  10  the  Regents  tendered  their  resignations 
to  the  Sobraiije  on  the  ground  that  their  task  was 
completed  by  the  election  of  Prince  Ferdinand. 
The  Sobraiije  refused  to  accept  the  resignations, 
desiring  to  await  the  return  of  the  delegates  who 
went  to  visit  Prince  Ferdinand  at  Vienna.  All  of 
the  Ministers  officially  resigned  July  10.  A  new 
Cabinet  has  not  yet  been  formed. 

The  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  reported  to  have 
consented  to  Prince  Ferdinand  assuming  the  Bul¬ 
garian  throne.  Prince  Ferdinand  had  an  interview 
with  Prince  Alexander,  the  former  ruler  of  Bul¬ 
garia.  All  the  Bulgarian  towns  were  illuminated 
in  honor  of  Prince  Ferdinand’s  election.  Ho  start¬ 
ed  Saturday  to  solicit  the  Czar’s  consent  to  his 
acceptance  of  the  Bulgarian  throne. 

Jubilee  Bonfires  in  Scotland, 

The  recent  Jubilee  celebration  was  general  and 
enthusiastic  througliout  Scotland.  The  historic 
bonfire  played  its  part,  the  nights  proving  very 
favorable.  Tlie  Edinburgh  Scotsman  of  June  25lh 
gives  some  details,  affirming  that  on  the  previous 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights,  Scotland  was 
lighted  from  Maldonklrk  to  Jolin  o’  Groats  with 
thousands  of  beacon  fires  on  all  the  available 
lieights.  Over  forty  could  bo  seen  north  and  south 
of  the  Forth  from  the  Calton  Hill  on  Tuesday 
evening ;  and  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  higher  of 
the  Moorfoot  Hills  (about  four  miles  northwest 
of  Stow),  liy  the  aid  of  a  good  binocular,  no  fewer 
than  ninety-six  bonfires  wnre  counted  at  one  time, 
extending  from  nearly  the  western  extremity  of 
and  including  the  greater  part  of  the  Cheviot 
range,  the  Eildon  Hills,  and  most  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  heights  in  the  vale  of  Tweed,  east  to  Smail- 
holm  Tower,  the  Moorfoots,  Galawater,  Lauder¬ 
dale,  and  Lamraermoor  Hills.  Between  Earlston 
and  Lammerlaw  about  thirty  fires  could  be  count¬ 
ed,  giving  a  continuous  and  very  fine  effect.  The 
country  over  the  illumination  was  grand  and  effec¬ 
tive,  the  fires  on  hill,  crag,  and  mountain  height 
answering  across  the  vales,  and  mirrored  in  the 
placid  w’aters  of  bays,  lakes,  and  streams. 
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Austria. — The  town  of  Nagy  Karoly,  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  was  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  and  water¬ 
spout  on  Wednesday  night,  July  6.  The  site  of 
the'town  and  the  adjoining  district  were  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  vast  lake,  and  a  number  of  persons  per¬ 
ished. 

Turkey. — Mr.  Straus,  United  States  Minister  to 
Turkey,  has  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Sul¬ 
tan  and  been  warmly  received. 

Hawaii. — The  steamship  Mariposa,  which  ar¬ 
rived  from  Australia  at  San  Francisco  July  9,  hav¬ 
ing  touched  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  brings  the 
impoi'tant  information  that  the  expected  revolution 
in  the  Hawaiian  Kingdom  has  actually  occurred. 
The  populace  organized  and  demanded  the  down¬ 
fall  of  the  Ministry  and  the  abdication  of  the  King. 
Residents  of  Honolulu  and  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  assumed  powers  of  government.  The  volunteer 
military  forces  of  the  kingdom  were  with  them. 
As  a  result  the  Gibson  Ministry  has  fallen,  and  a 
cabinet  named  by  the  people  and  headed  by  William 
M.  Green  has  been  appointed.  King  Kalakaua  Is 
permitted  to  remain  on  the  throne,  although  di¬ 
vested  of  all  present  power,  having  acceded  to  the 
demand  for  a  new  constitution  and  to  abide  by  the 
will  of  the  people.  The  King  was  thoroughly 
alarmed  and  on  July  1  called  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Minister,  the  British  Commissioner,  the 
French  Commissioner,  and  the  Portuguese  Com¬ 
missioner,  on  whom  he  offered  to  transfer  the  pro 
tern  powers  vested  in  him  as  King.  These  officials 
refused  to  accept  the  trust,  but  advised  the  King 
to  lose  no  time  in  framing  a  new  constitution, 
which  advice  he  followed.  Walter  M.  Gibson,  his 
son-in-law,  and  F.  H.  Hayseldon  were  put  under 
arrest,  having  been  seized  by  the  civic  troops  when 
attempting  to  escape. 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  cable  connection 
between  this  country  and  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
and  consequently  advices  from  there  are  slow  in 
reaching  us.  The  importance  of  telegraphic  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  countries  was  urged  by 
the  President  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress, 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  The  Adams,  the  Vandalia, 
and  a  third  naval  vessel,  are  known  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Honolulu,  if  not  at  that  port,  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  are  fully  able  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  in  Washington  that  the  affair  has  no  signi¬ 
ficance  from  an  international  point  of  view,  but  is 
simply  a  protestor  the  business  people  of  the  island 
against  financial  mismanagement  on  the  part  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  King  and  the  consequent  im¬ 
position  of  oppressive  taxes. 

The  pure.st,  sweetest,  and  best  Coo  Liveb  Oil  in  the 
world,  manufactured  from  fresh,  healthy  livers  upon 
the  sea-shore.  It  is  absolutely  pure  and  sweet.  Pa¬ 
tients  who  have  once  takou  it  prefer  It  to  all  others. 
Physicians  have  decided  it  superior  to  any  of  the  other 
oils  in  market.  Made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  A  Co. 
New  York. 

Chapped  Hands,  pimples  and  rouvh  skin  cured  by  us- 
Inv  Juniper  Tar  Hoap.  made  by  Hazard,  Hazard  A  Co. 
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The  "Jaeger  System”  is  based  upon  Scientific  and 
j  Sanitary  principles  applied  to  Clothing.  Its  dletlnctlve 
■  feature  Is  "ALL  WOOL,”  "ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND,"  for 
ALL  Articles  of  Clothing  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 
j  The  gr>od8  are  conformable  to  all  styles,  and  are  graded 
j  to  all  seasons,  and  are  csiieolally  conducive  to  health  and 
comfort  during  “  hot  weather." 
j  The  object  of  Clothing  Is;  decorum,  comfort,  health. 
The  object  of  Dress,  Is  .-nlornment.  The  former  apjieals  to  ! 
reason  and  common  sense ;  the  latter  to  taste,  style,  fashion.  | 
I  A  system  that  meets  the  requirements  of  both,  must  be  j 
the  right  one.  Such  Is  the  Dr.  Jaeger’s  Sanitary  Woolen 
System.  “  It  promises  no  less  than  the  physical  regenera¬ 
tion  of  maiiklud,"  said  The  London  Times  when  these  . 
goods  were  first  liitroiluced  Into  Ixmdon. 
i  Catalogues  which  may  be  obtained  free,  partially  describe  j 
and  Illustrate  the  varied  stock  of  the  Coini<any,  and  contain 
a  full  price  list. 

I  (100  HKOADWAV  (Western  Union! 

,  BRANCH  HOUSES,  1  Building),  NRW  YORK. 
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New  York,  Monday,  July  11,  1887. 
The  course  of  tne  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison :  ^ 

Highest,  Lowest.  ISM. 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute. . .  t3(  471  _ 

Altou  and  Terrs  Haute  pref .  7sj  75  _ 

Atlantic  A  Pacific  .  14  lgj|  71 

Canada  Southern .  59)  561  444 

Canada  Pacific .  61  59  571 

Central  Iowa  .  H  71 

Central  Pacific .  38  38  _ 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  .  6J  6J  9 

Chicago  and  Altou —  15UJ  1501  _ 

ChicagoandIndlanaCoalR.pt....  89  88  _ 

Chicago  and  Northwest .  119}  116|  us 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pref .  II84  143  Hqi 

Chicago,  Burlington  A  qulucy....  145  141  734! 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  SI.  Paul .  8^|  861  931 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  pref  I’JJ  190  I331 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  A  Pacific. . . .  131  181  198' 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific....  ...  17J  17(  _ 

Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pref  ...  46,  46|  301 

CIn.,  Washington  A  Baltimore .  4J  4(  3| 

Clu.,  Washington  A  Baltimore  pref.  7  7  * 

Clevelaud,C.,0.  A  Indianapolis....  61  571  541 

Colorado  Coal  .  .  46  43  241 

Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  A  Toledo  JOJ  971  82’ 

Columbia  A  Hocking  Coal .  41  38j  _ 

Consolidated  Gas  Company .  794  77  831 

Delaware  A  Hudson  Canal .  lOlj  100  gg’ 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western .  134  1301  128I 

Denver  A  Bio  G.  W  .  17  17 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  . .  29J  98  961 

Denver  A  Rio  Grande  pref  .  63^  69  ' 

Des  .vioiues  and  Fort  Dodge .  I34  13(  _ 

East  Tenu.,  Virginia  A  Georgia .  13)  I94  _ 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  A  Georgia  2d  pref...,  261  931  _ 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City .  4sJ  441  _ 

Illinois  Central .  1294  I9i  _ 

•Indiana,  Bloom.,  and  Western .  23J  93)  _ 

Kingston  A  Pembroke .  41  40  _ 

Lake  Erie  A  Western.... .  91  90  _ 

Lake  Erie  A  Western  pref .  68)  681  — 

Lake  Shore .  981  954  85| 

Long  Island  ...  .  96 j  96  974 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  64  61  41< 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago.  63  69)  501 

Manhattan  con .  1201  112)  194{ 

Manhattan  Beach  .  14  14  _ 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  63  69  38) 

Michigan  Central . 90  86  73 

Marquette,  H,  and  Ontario  pf .  9:d  93)  _ 

Uinneai  oils  A  St.  Louis .  IT  I64  20) 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  prel .  3s)  87  441 

Missouri  Paclhc .  104i  102  106) 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas .  .  28)  27)  31) 

Mobile  A  Ohio .  14)  14)  — 

Morris  A  Essex.  .  187 j  187  — 

Nashville,  Chat.  A  8t.  Louis .  83)  81  55) 

Now  Central  Coal .  12  12  11 

New  Jersey  Central .  80)  78)  55) 

New  York  Central .  110  107  106 

New  York  A  Perry  Coal .  69)  68  — 

New  York  A  New  England.... .  63)  49  42) 

tNew  York,  Chicago  A  St  Louis....  18)  17)  8) 

(New  York,  Chicago  A  St.  Louis  pf..  33)  31)  304 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  .  31)  30  30) 

New  York,  L.  £.  A  Western  pref....  70  69)  70| 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western .  II)  9)  6) 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pref. ...  83  99  19) 

Norfolk  A  Western .  19  19  16 

Norfolk  A  Western  pref .  48  46}  37) 

Northern  Pacific .  34)  33)  26} 

Northern  Pacific  pref .  0‘)  69)  69) 

Ohio  Southern  .  18  17  — 

Ohio  A  Mississippi .  27  26  )  92) 

Omaha  and  St.  Louis  pf .  80  29)  — 

Uutarlo  A  Western .  11)  19) 

Oregon  Improvement .  60)  49  20 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation .  99  97)  188) 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental .  ...  81)  29)  33) 

Pacific  Mall .  46)  48  66) 

Peoria,  Decatur  A  Evansville .  86)  82  21) 

tPhlladelphla  A  Reading .  68)  24) 

Philadelphia  Company .  97  ot)  — 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company .  162  151  186) 

Richmond  and  Allegheny . .  3  f  9 

Richmond  A  West  Point .  99)  81) 

Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg...  89  88  791 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco .  89)  24) 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pref .  78  w)  49) 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . .  39  ^  »“ 

St.  Paul  and  Duluth  pref .  108  108  I08j 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha .  69)  49)  45J 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pref . yr"  JJSi  }??, 

8t.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manitoba..  117  116)  115) 

Southern  Pacific .  ““ 

St.  Louis,  Arkansao  A  Texas .  19  18  — 

Tennessee  C.  A  I .  « 

•Texas  Pacific .  301  98)  — 

Union  Pacific  .  *3 

Virginia  Midland........... .  6*  3® 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific .  19  18  — 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pf .  84  82  — 

Western  Union  Telegraph  ....  78)  76)  66) 

Wheeling  A  L.  E .  66J  62)  — 

•All  assessments  paid,  t  Assented,  t  Second  Assess¬ 
ment  paid. 

Ab^NET 

INCOME 

FROM  DEBENTURES  OF  THE 

FIDELITY  LOAN  AND  TRUST  00., 

STORM  LAKE,  IOWA. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  Oct.  20, 1886,  In  Its  flnan- 
lal  article,  says;  "The  6  per  cent,  debenture  bond* 
of  the  Fidelity  Loan  and  Trust  Company  of  Storm 
Lake,  Iowa,  are  secured  by  deposit  with  the  Hetro- 
politab  Trust  Company  of  New  York  of  mortgage* 
on  Improved  property  In  the  West — principally  in 
Iowa.  The  Fidelity  Company  Is  Indorsed  by  some 
of  the  best  known  bankers  In  this  city." 

FOB  BALE  BY 

WM.  G.  CLAFF,  Treasurer, 

7  Nassau  Street, 

JOHN  FATON  &  CO., 

if*  william  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 

SEND  FOB  CIBCDLAB. 

(Printed  by  Henry  Russell,  20  Vesty  street.  New  York.j 
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